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JN^ 70. Saturday, June 3, 178(5. 



To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

AFTER a refidence of many years in- -the 
fouthern part of this ifland, buffnefs •con- 
curring with the natural defire one has of re- 
vifiting one's native country, induced me fo 
make a journey to Scotland in the beginning of 
laft autumn. As I travelled on horfeback, with 
a fingle fervant attending me, I was tempted fre- 
quently to ftrike out of the common road, for 
the purpofe of enjoying fome of thofe romantic 
fcenes with which the northern counties of Eng* 
land abound. One evening about fun-fet, after 
traverfmg a part of the country, of great beauty, 
but of a wild and uncultivated afpeft, I en* 
tered fuddenly a narrow valley where every 
Vol. III. B thing 
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thing wore the appearance of high cultivation ^ 
and in the judicious blending of ornament with 
utility, it was eafy to perceive that induftry had 
been guided by the hand of tafte. 

While I rode at leifure down a fteep and 
"winding path, indulging that pleafing fpecies o( 
reverie to which a fcene of this kind naturally 
gives rife, a fmall column of fmoke afcending 
from a thick tuft of trees at the bottom, gave 
notice of a habitation ; and on turning flie cor- 
ner of a hedged inclofure, a low manfion broke 
fuddenly upon my view, having in front about 
an acre of open ground, of which the gveateil 
part was laid out as a kitchen-garden and.flirub-' 
bery. A level grafs-plot furrounded tlie houfe, 
which was feparated from the garden by a white 
rail. The houfe itfelf was of one (lory, extend- 
ing, in a lengthened front, with two fmall wings, 
at either end of which, a fruit-tree was trained 
around ^the window. A green garden-chair was 
placed on each fide of the door. 

While furveying with much pleafure this little 
elegant retreat, I pafled upon the road a ruddy- 
coloured, middle-aged man, in a plain coun- 
try-<drefs, whofe face, it immediately occurred 
to me, 1 had fomewhere before fcen. Uncer- 
tain, however, whether there might be any thing 
more than one of thofe accidental refemblances 
which we every day meet with (though I per- 
ceived 
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ceived that he at the fame time viewed me with 
fome attention), I pafled on. Meeting after- 
guards with ^fome labourers returning from 
work, I inquired the name of the proprietor 
of the little villa I had been contemplating, 
and was informed it was a Mr. Saintfort. The 
name ftruck me. I recolle£ted to have known 
at college a Will Saintfort, a young man of 
fome fortune, of a lively turn and quick parts, 
but in the greateft degree thoughtlefs and ex- 
travagant. I remembered to have fince heard 
that he had married a fafliionable wife, whofc 
difpofition was much akin to his own ; and that 
he had in a very few years fpent his whole for- 
tune. « Can this," faid I to myfelf, « be my 
" old companion ? Sure I thought I knew his 
*< face, and he too recolleftcd mine. It mud 
" be fo : yet how this mefamorphofisf " Oc- 
cupied with thefe thoughts, I had flackened my 
pace, and was furprifed to find myfelf once more 
joined by the gentleman I had before pafled. 
" If I miftake not," faid he, " your name 

<( is D /> — « Yes, and yours Saintfort.^* — 

« The fame. How unexpeded this meeting !" 

After much mutual gratulation, « Come," 

faid he, " you go no farther this night; nor, 
*« with my will, for fome days. You muft take 
« a bed with your old friend, and fee how 
« Farmer Saintfort lives.'* 

B a Entreaty 
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Entreaty was needlefs ; for I was delightrd 
with the rencounter ; and I followed my friend, 
who led the way, to the ftables, and aflifled hixn- 
felf in putting up my horfes. He then conducted 
me into the houfe, which within corfefponded 
entirely with its external appearance. In a 
little hall through which wc entered were feme 
angling rods and fowlmg-pieces, with a weed- 
hood and garden-rake. In the ^parlour flood a 
piano-forte, on which lay a violin and fome ma- 
fic 5 and in a corner of the room, which was 
fhelved for the purpofe, were ranged a few 
books of hufbandry and ornamental gardening, 
fome volumes of Englifli poetry, Hutchefon's 

- Moral Philofophy, Horace, and a few of the otlier 
SLatin claffics. 

An old fervant now made his appearance, and 

- received orders to acquaint his miftrefs to pre- 
pare the ftranger's bed-room, and to get ready 
mi early fupper. In the interval we fauntered 
out into the fields, and pafTed the time in ordi- 
nary chit-chat about our old companions, till 
we were fummoned to fupper by a comely boy 
of twelve years of age, who, with a girl three 
years younger, were my friend's only children. 
Mr. Saintfort introduced me to his wife by the 
title of an old and valued acquaintance ; and I 
found in that lady the mofl pcrfefl politenefs 
and afiibility, joined to that eafy graccfulnefs 

of 
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of manner which diflinguiflies thofc who have 
moved in a fuperior walk of life. Our fupper, 
was plain but delicious ; -an excellent pullet, 
milk in a variety of forms,, and frefh vegetables 5 
our converfation, intcrefting, animated, and 
good-humoured. In my life, I never fpent a 
more delightful evening. After Mrs. Saintfort 
had retired (like Eve, " on hofpitable thoughts 
« intent"), « There," faid Saintfort, " there, . 

<< Mr. D ', is one of the firft, the beft of wo- 

** men. You knew me formerly ; and I have 
« marked the natural furprife you (hewed at - 
«* finding me in this fituation. You fhall liave 
** my ftory 5 for to an old friend and com pa- 
^ nion, fimple as.it is, it cannot fail to bc intc- . 
« refting." 

" My father's death,, which happened a few*, 
years after I entered tc? the univbrfity, made me, 
a^ you may remember, die envy of many of our , 
common acquaintance, as it was generally Cup--. 
ppfed I had fucceeded to a fortune of L.ZQoo.^ 
a yean I liad before this contra£ied • many 
habits of extravagance ; and the diflipation into 
which I now plunged, joined to an indolence of 
temper not uncommon, at that period of life,, 
prevented me for a confiderahle time from dit* 
covering that the free rents of my eftate did not 
exceed one half of the income I was fuppofed 
tp pofle.fs.. Eycn after that difcov.ery, the relifli . 
Hi Ihad' 
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1 had acquired for every fpecies of fafhionable 
difTipation, and the abfurd vanity of fupport- 
ing the appearance of a man of fortune, led mc 
to continue niy expences, after I had become 
convinced that they were leading me to my ruin. 
" My vanity was not a little flattered by the 
attentions (hewn me by the ladies, who, it was 
eafy to be perceived, regarded me as a young 
fellow, of whom there was fome honour in ma- 
king a conqueft.. Lucinda N was at that time 

the ornament of the politeft circles in town. 
What her figure was in thofe days, you may 
guefs from what you fee it is at prefent. With 
every attraftion of face and perfon, endowed 
with every fafhionable accompHfhment, and 
poflefling a very handfome independent fortune^^ 
file had numberlefs admirers. It was no meaa 
triumph, when I perceived that this little defpot^ 
who cxercifed upon others all the capricious 
fovereignty of a coquette, maintained with mc 
fo oppofite a manner as to convince mc of her 
decided afFeaion. I availed myfclf of the dif- 
covery, which gratified equally my pride and 
my paflion ; for I really loved her : and in my 
marriage with Lucinda, whofe temper and tafte 
were apparently much refembling my own, I 
flattered myfelf with the continued enjoyment of 
thofe fafhionable pleafures, which I had now ex^ 
tended the means of procuring, 

<<Whei* 
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« When I look back to the firft four yeara of 
my married ilate, it is like the confufed remem- 
brance of fome tumultuous dream;. In that 
perpetual diffipation in which we were now in- 
volved, and to which, the gay and lively temper 
of my wife rather prompted than* impofed any 
rdlraint, I did not perceive th^t her fortune, 
coiiliderable as it was> was totally infufficient to* 
repair the wafte I had already made in my own. 
At length I was awakened from my lethargy by 
a refufai of my banker to make further advances 
without additional fecurities j and when I ap- 
plied for that purpofe to a friend, he frankly told 
pie that I was generally confidered as a ruined 
man. 

" Inftead of being overpowered by this in^ 
tclligcnce, it brought me ta my fenfes ;— like, 
diofe violent applications, which, by pain itfelf, 
put a ftop to the deliriumof a fever. I faw the 
folly of concealment, and the inhumanity of al- 
lowing my wife to learn our fituation- from any 
tongue but my own. But to make this terrible 
avowal, occafioned a conflifl: of mind, fuch as 
it is impoflible for me to defcribe. I paiTcd two 
fleeplefs nights, without finding courage to un- 
bofom myfelf J and Lucinda's anxious inquiries 
at length led to the difcovery. The fliock was 
fevere, and for a moment (he gave way to the 
natural feelings of a woman. It was but for a 
B 4 moment^ 
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moment ;— when, as if animated by a new 
foul, and infpired with a fortitude of mind 
which aftoniihed me, " Come, my dear Will," 
faid fhe, clafping me to her bofom, «< we hare 
** both been fools •, it is fit that we fhould pay 
** the price of our folly : but let us thence 
" learn to be wife. Thank God, we are bleffc 
" with health, and with each other's affedlion ; 

** and there is yet much of life before us." 

" But what," faid I, " is to be done ?"- 

*« To be done/' faid fhe •,— « Juflice, in the 
•< firfl place. Let us learn with accuracy tl^e 
** full extent of our debts, and the means we 
«« have to difcharge them." 

" It was a flruggle yet more fevere, to declare 
my fituation to the world ; and fufFering under 
a feeling of falfe fhame, I would have meanly 
wafled the time in ufelefs procraflination : but. 
the noble fpirit of my Lucinda combated this. 
unmanly weaknefs. It was no furprife to the 
world to learn with certainty what had long 
been expeftcd. In a little time the amount 
of our debts and effe£ls was afcertained with 
precifion ; and, fetting apart a fmall propor- 
tion of my wife's fortune, which was fecured 
to her by law, the refl, together with mine^ 
fell fhort of the payment of our debts by^ 
X.2000 flerling. Having, however, made a 
f^ir furrender of all that was my own,. I com- 
.. * ' , t pounded 
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pounded with my creditors,, and Tcceived their 
difcharge. 

«« It remained to determine what was to be 
our plan of life for the future. An old do- 
meftic of my father's had been for feveral years 
fettled in the north of England, where he rent- 
ed this farm from the Earl of . Hither 

we propofed to retire for a few months, till 
we fliould arrange our future fchcmes* I was 
ftruck with the wild and romantic fcenjery of this^ 
beautiful dale ^ and, haraiTed as I had been with 
care and anxiety, my fpirits were foothed for 
fometime.by the quiet and folitude of the coun- 
try. I own to you, my friend, that this conv- 
pofure of mind was not permanent. The maa- 
of the world cannot at once aflume the manne;;ji' 
and tafte of a reclufe. The change was top^ 
violent, flrom the tumult of my former life, Jp 
the dead calm in which I now pafled my tin)^. 
After fome weeks acquaintance had wprii'pff' 
the edge of novelty, I no longer faw the hrt^- 
beauties in the fields,., the woods; the rpck§^ 
diat had at firft engaged me. The manners ^ 
the country people oJ^Fended by their vulgarity^;, 
and in the focietj ^f ^1^ few of the neighbouriijg. 
gentry T found nothing tp amufe'a cul,tivat{^. 

. mind or engage a lively itp^xQation-. I looked 
back with regret to the fpkniijp.r iiid buAi^ .9^ 

... ^ ' ' B^s/ "■ ' - 'mj:' 
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my former life ; and, impoffible as it was for 
me to indulge in the fame gratifications, I would 
gladly have returned to town j and would, per- 
haps, have performed the fame humiliating part 
I have feen exhibited by the decayed minions 
of fafliion, fpendthrifts like myfelf, who haunt, 
like ghofts, the places of public refort, content 
to be the fpeftators of thofe fcenes where they 
have formerly figured as the mofl brilliant aftors. 
My Lucinda faw with anxiety this increafmg 
difguft> and her good fenfe direfted to its pro-?^ 
per remedy, " We grow tired," faid fhe, 
««of this life of inaftivity. We languifh for 
*• want of an objcft to occupy us. I have 
•* been meditating a fmall experiment ; and if 
•* you approve, wc fhall put it in execution. 
" What if we fliould for a while become farm- 
•• crs ourfelves ? You arc furprifed at the pro- 
. *« pofal, but let me explain my meaning. Sup- 
•* pofc our good landlord fhould transfer to us 
«« the remainder of his leafe 5 that he fhould 
«< have the charge of management, with a fuit- 
« able recompcnce, while the chance of profit, 
^ andi the ri& of lofs, fhould be ours. I know 
^ he will agree to it, for I have founded hini: 
« on the flibjeft. The laborious part, the buli- 
•< ncfs of agriculture, fhall be his, while we 
m occupy ourfelves in decorating this little fpot,, 

« with. 
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" with a thoufand embelHfliments, ^which na- 
" ture points out, and which your good tafte 
«« could eafily execute. Remember, it is only 
•* an experiment. Our bargain muft be con- 
** ditional. If we tire of it, we can when we 
** pleafe drop the%fcheme, and purfue any other. 
« we choofe to adopt.'* To be fliort. Sir, L 
was pleafed with the idea ; our plan was foon 
arranged, .and I became what, you now fee me,, 
Farmer Saintfort. 

*< I fet to work with alacrity in. the bufinefs o£ 
improvement; and proceeding on. the principle 
of uniting beauty with, utility, I had, in thcf 
fpace of a ' few months, accomplifhed the outt* 
lines of that plan which I have been continually 
occupied, (ince that time in finifliing in detail. 
In this employment, in. which the mind has 
much more (hare than is generally imagined, 
I found a fource of pleafure infinitely beyond 
my cxpefkation. Every day added tp the 
beauties of my little paradife ; and I had the 
fatisfa^lion of finding diat thofe operations 
which the motive of omampnt had firft fug* 
gefted, were frequently of die moft fubftantial 
benefit. The beautiful variety, of the gtDund 
was obfcured by an undiftinguiihed mafs of 
brufli-wood. I enlarged the extent of my 
arable ground, by. opening fields to the fun, 
which* had. lain, hid under a. matting of furze 
B6 and 
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and brambles. In the fonnaticn of a fifh-pond, 
I have drained an unwhokfome fen, and con- 
verted a quagmire into a luxuriant meadow. 
At the end of the firft year, my tutor in huf- 
bandry gave me hopes that the fucceeding crop 
\rould double the returns which the farm had 
ever afforded under his managementj and the 
^Vcnt juftified his prediftion. How delightful, 
my dear friend, was it for me to perceive that 
the tafte of my Lucinda feemed equally adapted 
with my own to our new mode of life ! Far from 
inheriting that inftability of mind with which 
her fex is generally reproached, her ardour 
was unabated, and every diought was centered 
in the cares of her houfehold, and the educa- 
tion of her children. Completely engaged in 
ihefe domeftic dtities, while I fuperintended the 
labours of the fields and garden, we had no- 
Other anxiety than what tended to give a zeft to 
gur enjoyments. In place of feeling time lie 
heavy on otnr hands, we rofe with the fun,, 
and found the day too fhort for its occupa* 
tions. 

«< We had now learned, by experience, how. 
vcry moderate an income h fuiBcient to pur- 
chafe all' the real comforts of life. At the con^ 
clufion of the third year, on fummiwg up our 
accounts, we found a clear fawng of L.400. 
This fum, we might,, perhaps, wiAout anjr 

hjFcach. 
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breach of what the world terms honefty, have 
cDniidered as our own. But, (thank God !f 
flaves as we had been to the world, we had bet- 
ter notions of moral re£kitude. It was unfit, 
that we fhould accumulate for ourfelves, while 
there exifted a finglc perfon that could fay, we 
had done him wrong. We fet apart this fum^. 
as the beginning of a fund for the payment of 
that equitable claim which yet remained to our- 
creditors 5 and it is now . fome years fince we 
could boaft of having faithfully difcharged the 
laft farthing of our dejts. The pleafure at- 
tendant on this refleftion, you may conceive, 
but I cannot defcribe. How poor, in compa- 
rifon to it, are the felfifh gratifications of va- 
nity, the mean indulgence of pampered appe- 
tites, and all the train of luxurious enjoy- 
ments, when bought at the expence o£ con-> 
fcience ! 

" Since my refidence here, I have more tha». 
once made a vifit to town on an errand of bufi- 
nefsi I there fee the fame fcenes as formerly;, 
and others intoxicated,, like myfelf, with the 
Ikme giddy pleafures. Tome the magical de^- 
Itifion is at an end 5 "^and I womder where lay- 
the charm which once had fuch a power of faf- 
cination. But one fpecies of pleafure I have 
enjoyed from thefe vifits, which I cannot omit: 
to mention y the afieftionatc welcome I have re*- 

ceived 
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ecived from the moft refpe£iable of my old ac- 
quaintance. I read from their countenances 
their approbation of my conduct ; and in their 
kindnefs' mingled with refpeft, I have a reward 
valuable in proportion to the worth of thofe 
who beftow it. Nor is the pleafure lefs which 
I derive from the regard and efteem of my ho- 
ncft neighbours in the country. Of their cha- 
la^lers I had formed a very: unfair eftimate, when 
feen through the medium of my own diftem|)ered 
.mind ; and in their fociety my Lucinda and I 
^njoy, if not the refined pleafures of polifhed in-' 
tercourfe, the more valuable qualities of fin*- 
cerity, probity, and good fenfe. 

" Such, Sir, for thefe fourteen years paft^ 
has been my. manner; of life 5 nor. do I be- 
lieve I fhall ever exchange it for another. The 
term of my leafe has, within that period, been 
renewed in my own name, and that of my fon. 
If a more aftive life (bould be A/> choice, h^ is 
free to purfue it. ^ I fhould be content with the 
refle£kion of having beftowed on him a better 
patrimony than< I myfelf enjoyed,— a mind un- 
corrupted by the profpefk of hereditary. affluence, 
and a conftitution tempered to the virtuous ha- 
bits of induftry and fobriety." 

Here Mr. Saintfort made an end of his ftory. 
I. have given it as nearly as J could in his own 

yrojds^. 
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words ; and judging it to afFord an example Hot 
unworthy to be recorded, I tranfmit it ia 
that view to the author of a work which bida» 

fair to pafs down to pofterity, 1 am-, Sir^, 

yours, 
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^uarite nunc habeat ^uam noftra fuperbia caufam.. 

Ovid. 

npHERE is no complaint more common 
than that which is made again ft the pride 
of wealth. The claim of fuperiority which 
refts upon a circumftance fo adventitious as that 
of fuddenly acquired riches, is univerfally de- 
cried as the infolent pretenfion of mean and il- 
liberal minds, and is refifted with a greater de- 
gree of fcorn and indignation, than perhaps 
any other encroachment of vanity or felf-im— 
portance. 

Yet one might obferve in thofe who are louJ- 
eft in the cenfure of this weaknefs, a certain 
fhame of being poor, which in a great meafure 
juftifies the pride of being rich. One may trace 
this in their afFe£iation of indifference to all 
thofe pleafures and conveniencies which riches 
procure, and in the eulogium they often make, 
in defpite of their own real feelings, of the op- 
pofite circumftances. When they are at pains 
to declare how much better the plain diih and., 
home-brewed liquor fuits their tafte than the * 

high^ 
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high-feafoned ragout and the high-priced wine, 
what is it but difguifing their inability to procure 
the luxury under the pretpncc of their prefer- 
ring its oppofite. Poverty, in this cafe, flies^ 
from her own hoiiotirable tattered colours, to 
join the frefli and flaunting ftandard of Wealth; 
fhe allows the power of thofe very external cir- 
cumftances by which Wealth lays claim to a fu- 
periority. The dignity of her ftation fhould 
be fupported on other grounds: the little va- 
lue of thofe external circumftances in which.- 
Wealth has the advantage, when compared with 
the virtues and qualities which money cannot 
buy, when fet in competition with that native 
purity and elevation of mind, which in the ac-^ 
quifition of wealth we frequently forfeit, and ii^ 
its poflTeflion we frequently deftroy.> 

Both in thofe whd poflefs riches and in thofe 
who want them, falfe pretenfion often defeat^ 
itfelf . It would often be for the honour of 
Wealth if he could lay down his infolence, 
and for the happinefs of Poverty if fhe could 
fmooth her fcom. True benevolence and de^ 
licacy would teach both their pro.per duties, and, 
preferve thofe cordial charities of life, which, ix^ 
different ftations and in different circumftances> 
promote alike the comfort of individuals, and the 
general advantage of fociety* 
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But It is only over minds of a higher order 
that external circuniftances do not poOefs a 
power ta pufl> them from that equilibrum ir> 
which virtue and happinefs re fide. Ordinary 
men will equally feel the i*flation of profperity, 
and the harflmefs of a lefs favourable lituation y 
will in the o«ie cafe i-ncur the contempt and de- 
rifion of the world, and in the other experience, 
the grating of a ruffled fpirit. Moderation and 
wifdom would teach the one to procure refped^ 
and the other to attain good-humour. 

I remember fome years ago, — it was during* 
the laft war, and it is of no importance that I 
have forgot the exa£t dat«, — ^being invited to» 
dine at the howfe of Mr* Draper , one of the* 
moff confiderable merchants in this country,. 
Mr. Draper tv/enty years ago was not wortli a. 
fhiiling ; but by a courfe of induftry, and great 
i^ntelligence in hi^ profeflion, he is reported 
fince that time to have realized a very great for-^ 
tune. 

The principal part of our companyi I founds 
upon entering the houfc, confided of Sir WiU 
Kam RoberUy his Ladyj ami children. Sir Wil- 
liam is a country gentleman, the reprefentativc 
of a very old and r;efpe£tiible family, whofe an- 
-eeftors were once in poil'tlfion of a great cftate j 
but partly from a want of oeconomy in fome o£ 
iw f roprietprs, ajid partly from tlie change ia 

manocw 
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manners and the mode of living, it is now 
dwindled down to an inconfidtarable amount* 
Sir William, however, ftill feels ftrongly the 
pride of ancient family, and is apt to be hurt 
by ihe rife of thofe new men who are but of 
yefterday, and yet overtop him in wealth. 

When I entered the drawing-room the com- 
pany were pretty generally aflembled. Sir Wil- 
Ham*s manner attra£fced my notice, and I found 
in it the mod finiflied complaifance and atten- 
tion. There was a degree of politenefs which 
carried in its appearance the utmoft refpeft and 
condefcenffon to Mr. Draper aiKi his family : at 
tlie fame time there was a fcrmal diftance which 
was calculated to prevent them from ufing any 
familiarity with him ; and ihftead of fliewing 
that Sir William really felt high reverence for 
the company, contained evident marks of his 
confidering himfelf as much above them. Wc . 
ftoop as well as rife with difficulty y 'tis only on. 
even ground that we carry ourlelves eafily. 

Draper's manner was very diflferent. With- 
out being in the leaft. moved by "Sir William's, 
formal obeifance> he went on in his ufual way, 
giving a difpky of thq richnefs of his houfe and 
furniture*^ I had not been long in the company 
when he took occafion to obfervc, that he never 
knew the times fo bad as now, and never was 
mgaey 'fcarcer. This very morning, continued 
• hej, 
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he, I was applied to for payment of a bond, of 
L.io,cco, againft next Whitfuii-term j but in- 
(lead of waiting for the term, I gave orders that 
the money fhould be paid imnu^UaUly. Sir Wil- 
liam looked, and was iilent. 

At this time there came into tlic room a foa 
of ^Ir. Draper's, a boy about ten years of age. 
The boy was at the public fchool of the city j. 
and that very day, agreeably to a pretty general. 
cuftom, tlie fcholars had been Tiiaking a pre- 
fentor offering, as it is called, in money, to their, 
mafters. It is the pra£iice, in fuch cafes, for 
children of rich parents to vie with one another 
who fliall give the greateft prefcnt 5 and the va- 
nity of the parents is generally as much intc- 
refted on the occafion as that of the fons» 
" Papa," fays young Draper, " I was Kling at 
" fchoel to-day, having given the higheft of- 
« fcring." Sir William faid nothing ; but his. 
fon, a lively little fellow, about the fame age^ 
and in the fame clafs with Mr. Draper's fon,' 
fprung forward, and gave him a blow in the 
face, which fet him a-crying. This incident 
produced .fome confufion, but the company wa«. 
i^t length compofed. 

Dinner was now ferved up. It confided o£ 
two magnificent courfes and a deflert ; and Mr. 
Draper frequently obferved, that part of the 
diflies Qame from his little farm in the Weft In-. 

*^4iWi. 
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•dies* Sir William eat but of one difli, obfcrv- 
ing; that he always found his health and his ap- 
petite beft when he* dined plainly. 

. After dinner, a great variety of wines were 
fet upon the table. Sir William, inftead of 
drinking the high-priced French and Hun^a* 
rian wines, tafted nothing but a little Port and 
water-, repeating his former obfervation, that 

■ as he eat, fo he regulated his drinking, for his 
ftomach's fake. 

In a little time one of the fcrvants brought 
in Mr. Draper's letters. Mr. Draper looked - 
them over, and then began to talk of politics. 
He faid, he had got a variety of important intel- 
ligence in the difpatches he had received, and 
talked v/ith the confidence of a rich man, whofe 
credit in point of information was as unim- 
peachable as in point of wealth. He men- 
tioned, in particular, information which that 
day's poft had brought him, of the deflina- 
tion of a certain fecret expedition then going 
on, and that he knew well the troops were 
about that time making good their landing at 
the appointed place. Sir William had, juft the 
day before, received a letter from a coufin of 
liis, the fecond in command on thait expedition, 

• telling, him that the troops were not yet failed, 
and that their objeft' was ftill unknown. Sir 
Williani faid nothing of this, but allowed Mr. 

Draper 
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Draper to plume himfelf on his fuperior inform- 
ation; only I, who knew the circumflance^ ob- 
served a fmile oti the Baronet's f^^ce, of which I 
could tranflate all the confcious fuperiority; 

My attention was now turned to the younger 
members of the two families. I obferved Mr. 
Draper's eldeft fon, a good-looking lad of four 
and twenty, paying very particular attention ta 
the eldeft Mifs Roberts, next whom he happened 
to be feated. This attention was not unob- 
ferved by the parents. Mr. Draper, with all his 
attachment to wealtli, was not without the am- 
bition of coniiefting his children with ancient 
blood; and an alliance with the family of the 
Robertfes, who had long been at the head of the 
county, and had frequently rcprcfented it in 
parliament, would not have been difagrceable to 
him. As the Drapers had hitherto triumphed 
in their wealth, fo now the Robertfes began to 
triumph in their anceftry. Mr. Draper obferved, 
that his was as yet but a young family, and 
faid • fomething of the high refpe£l he had for 
the family of Sir William Roberts ; how happy 
it made him that his prefent company had cat a 
bit of mutton with him, and what fatisfadion 
it would give him to cultivate a clofer friend-^ 
(hip and connexion with them. He therefore' 
propofed that the company fliould drink a 
bumper to their better acquaintance; and in- 

fifted 
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filled that Sir William (hould give up his Port 
2«d water, and drink the bumper in Burgundy. 

^Upon this Mifs Roberts drew oiF her chair 

as far as flie could from young Mr. Draper: 
Lady Roberts bridled up — Mrs. Draper bridled 
up in return — Sir William drank oiF the bumper 
of Burgundy. 

To break through the awkward filence which 
this had occafioned, I fuggefted that one of the 
young ladies Ihould give us a fong j which pro- 
pofal was acquiefced in. Mifs Draper fung an 
Italian air, which Ihe had learned of a celebrat- 
ed Mailer. Her father took occafion to tell 
the price of his lefibns. " It is now your 
« turn," faid he to Mifs Roberts. " She never 
«< fings," faid her father, fomewhat fternly. His , 
daughter, bluihed, and was filent. Soon after 
the ladie^ withdrew. The remainder of the af- 
ternoon was fpent in Sir William's 'drinking his 
Port and water, and in Mr, Draper and the 
greateft part of his company getting fluftered in 
Burgundy and Claret. When at laft, upoir-a 
meflage from Lady Roberts, Sir William joined 
her and his children in the lobby, and went ofF 
in the family-coach drawn by four horfes, which 
had been employed in that fervice for fifteen 
years, and were driven by poftilion§ with rich 
but old-fafliioned liveries. 
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Debita. ViRG* 

TN every man's lot there are certain incidents^ 

either regarding himfelf or thofe with whom 

he is clofely connefted, which, like mile-ftones 

oA a road, mark the journey of life, and call 

our attention both to that portion of it which 

we have already pafled, and to that which it is 

probable we have (till to go. The death or the 

marriage of a friend, his departure for a diftant 

country, or his return from it, not only attra£t 

our notice to fuch events themfelves, but natu- 

^ rally recall to our memories, and anticipate to 

our imaginations, a chain of other events con- 

neded with, or dependent upon them. Thofe 

little prominent parts of life flop the even and 

unheeded courfe of our ordinary thoughts ; and, 

like him who has gained a height in his walk, 

we not only look on the obje£l:s which lie before 

us, but naturally t«rn to compare them with 

thofe we have left behind. 

Though my days, as my readers may have 
gathered from the accounts I have » formerly 

given, 
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given, pafs with as mUch uniformity as thofe df 
moft men; yet there are now and then occur- 
rences in them which give room for Ais varietj^ 
of refle£iion. Some fuch lately croffcd me in 
the way ; and I came home, after a folitary 
walk, difpofed to moralize on the gertcM tenor 
pf life, to look into^ fome' of the articles o£^ 
which it confifts, arid to fum up their value and 
their ufe. Vf hen P€ter let mc in, methought 
he looked older than he jufed to do. I opened 
my memorandum-book for 1775. — ^I can turn 
Over the leaves between that time and this (fa^d' 
I to myfelf) in a moment — thus ! — and, calling 
my eye on the blank paper that remained, began 
to' meditate on the decline of Kfe, on the enjoy-' 
ments, the comforts, the 6ares, and the fprtow^ 
of age. 

Of domeftic comforts, 1 could not help re^ 
fle£ling how much celibacy deprives us ; how* 
many pleafures are derived from a family, when! 
\that family is happy in itfelf, is dutiful, afiec*^ 
donate, good-humoured, virtuous. I cannot 
eaCly account for the omiiGon of Cicero, who,*^ 
in his treatife •* ik Sene^ute,* enumerates thtf 
various enjoyments of old age; without ohc6 
mentioning thofe which arife frbm the pofle& 
fion of worthy and promifing children. P^r-» 
haps the Roman manners and cuftoms were- nJt 
very much calculated to promote this: the^ 

VoinllL C who 
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who could adopt the children of others, were 
not likely to be fo exclufively attached to their 
own, or to feel from that attachment a verj 
high degree of pleafuro; or, it may be, the fa* 
ther of Marcus felt fomething on the fubjed of 
children, of which he was willing to fpare him- 
felf the recolle£bion. . But though a bacKelor 
myfelf, I look with equal veneration and com- 
placency on the domeftic bledings of a good old 
man, furrounded by a virtuous and flourifhing 
race, in whom he lives over the beft days of his 
youth, and from whofe happinefs he draws fo 
much matter for his own. Tis at that ad- 
njanced period of life fhat moft 6f the enjoyments 
of a bachelor begin to leave him, tliat he feel? ^ 
the folitarinefs of his (ituation, linked to no 
furrounding objefts, but thofe from which the 
4|d)ility or the ferioufnefs of age muft neceffarily 
divorce him. The club, the cofFee-houfe, and 
the tavern, will make but a few ftiort inquiries 
^fter his abfence ; and weaknefs or difeafe may 
imprifbn him to his home, without their much 
feeling the want of his company, or any of their 
n(^embers foothing his uneafin^fs with theirs. 
The endearing ibcietyi the tender attentions of 
»: man's own. children, give to his very wants 
and weaknefs a fprt of enjpymept, when thofe 
wants are fupplied, and that weaknefs aided, 
by the hands he loves. 

Though 
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Though the celibacy of the female fex is ftill 
more reproached, and is thought more com- 
fortlefs than that of ours, yet I confefs it feems 
to me to poflefs feveral advantages of which the 
other is deprived. An. Qld maid has been more 
accuftomed to hpm.e and to folitude than an old 
bachelor, and can employ, herfelf in many little 
female occupations which render her more in- 
dependent of fociety for the difpofal of her time 
and the amufement of her mind. The compa- 
ratively unimportant employments of the-fei^alc 
world, which require neither much vigour of 
body nor much exertion of foul, occupy her 
hours and her attention, and prevent that im- 
patiience of idlenefs or of inadiivity, which fo 
often preys on men who have been formerly- 
bufy or aftive. The negative and gentler vir- 
tues which charadlerife female worth, fuit them- 
felves more eafily to the languid and fufFering 
ftate of age or infirmity, than thofe aftive and 
fpirit-ftirring qualities which frequently confti- 
tute the excellence of the male charafter. There 
are, no doubt, fome females to whom this will 
not apply 5 to whom age muft be more terrible 
than to any other, being, becaufe it deprives 
diem of more. '.She whofe ooly endowment 
was beauty, muft tremble at the approach of 
thofe wrinkles which fpoil her of her all ; (he 
.to whom youthful amufements and gaieties wer^ 
C2 thcr 
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die irfiofc of Efey moll diead moie than deadi 
Aat poiod wfacn thcj can be no longer en« 
joyed. 

It need fcaicc be fi^gcfted, that^ to Icllen the 
CfOsy and incieafe the oomlbrts of age in ctdier 
feXf Ac fnrtft means are to be feond in the cut- 
tifation and unpforemcnt of the nundinyondt r 
to have fume thing, as it wer^ in bank, on 
which to fubSft the mind when die iimrccs of 
external fupply are cut off*; to allow it fome 
rocm for its natural adiritj when external em- 
ployments have ceafcd ; to pr e fer f e that energy 
of foal without which life is not only afddTf 
but burdenfomc* The former exeidie of the 
imagination creates numberlefs pleafnresy and 
its former foondneis prerents nnmberlels evils^ 
to an old man. In proportion to the excellence 
of thofc objefts orer which it has formeriy 
ranged, the review of age will be deligbtfid of 
dreary, will call up elegant or grofs, comfort* 
able or diftrefBng, elevating or humiHadng, re* 
jmcmbranccs. 

When I fay, that of this better cultivated old 
age the remembrances will be more delightful^ I 
do not mean that they will be always more gay* 
Of melancholy remembrances this ftate will na^ 
turally be more fufeeptible, than thofe in wbtch 
memory has leTs ftore, and aftive employment 
etnds more to diffipate thought. But who would 

exchange 
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exchange melancholy remembrances for the 
dpathy of him vho iJiinks only of the prelient ? 
Who iwould exchange, for unfeeling cohtent* 
ment, that creative memory which peoples the 
'preficut time with paft joys, paft friendihips^ 
paft lows, though the «ecolle£bion Carries fadnefii 
along with it ? The moft melaneboly of all re- 
fledlions which an old man can m'ake^ when he 
looks around faimy and mifles the coinpanions of 
his youth, the afibciates of his a^Elive days^ and 
eacdaimsfin the natural language of Petrarch^ 
'* £d lo pur vivo !" — even in thisj to one of a 
good and pious mind, there is a certain elevatioa 
above the world, that ihede (£6 to fpeak) a beam 
ef heay^y HgU upoo the darkncft «r^u&d 
him. 

A late eorrefpondent, under the iignatute of 
Amicus i pleafes and interefts me nrach, by a na- 
tural, though it is not a new delcriptioo, of tlie 
vatieus occupations and fedings of hk old age* 
After mentioning the chequered nature of hii 
paft life, on the dark fide of which be places 
the lofs of an eittellent wife, ^nd feveral piomi£» 
ing children, " The memory of thofe dear ob* 
« jc^ls," fays he, «« and the foothing hope that 
«* we fliall foon meet again, is now the fouice 
^of extreme pleafure to me. In my retired 
*f walks in the country, I am never alone ; thofe 
« dear ihades are my conftant companions." 
C 3 Sbet^prti^ 
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Shenft^ne^ with a felicity which perhaps our lan- 
guage could not have afforded him, has exprefled 
this feeling in eight or nine words, to the 
force and tendernefs of which I believe no 
other words could add. *Tis in the infcripr 
tion on Mifs DolmarCs urn, " Heu quanio iwwi 
•* nus eft cum reliquis verfari quam tut menn^ 
« nifer 

In recolleding fhofe whom time has fwept 
from our remembrance, there are fome charac- 
ters whom, though we icfs refpefted, and, rea- 
fonably fpeaking, mull lefs regret, we yet'can^ 
not help remembering with a feeling, if not fb 
tender, perhaps fully as fympathetic, as the lois 
of much more dignified perfonages mi^t pro* 

duce. — " Alas, poor Yoric !" ^Even in ^hat 

I have paffed of life, I recall at this moment the 
jcfts, the fallies, the thoughtlefs gaiety of fevt- 
ral iiich chara<9:ers, with whom one cannot eafily 
coaneft an idea fo ferious as that of deaths 
whom I ftill wonder at not meeting in the accuf- 
tomed haunts of their amufement, and cannot 
without violence to my imagination^ think of m 
gone for ever. 

The regrets of the old for fuch companions 
may be the eafier allowed, from the circum* 
fiance of their time of life preventing them from 
the acquifition of any fuch again. But though 
nothing lefs becomes an old man than the levitjp 

of 



of.youthfnl focitety and youthful » amufenients, 
yet t6 kfeep'-u^^'fuch in intercft; in tliem as m«y 
pi^eferve to liimfeif ^ thfe ebinplacency of the 
ybuhg*, 'and- a certain enjoyment of their happi- 

-nefs, is on^ 'of the-g^fcat ingrr^dients of a hap^ 
old age. I fmii^d'bneday kit feeing my friend 
Colonel Caufiic bufied in fitting up a fiihing-rod 
for a «fchool4)0y, the foil of a neighbouring 

-gemkmaft, ^h6 wifhefd to go an-angling on the 

* ftf earn that *uns through the -grounds. " You 
'<♦ thiiifc mt ^rf foolifliPjr* employed," faid the 
" Colonel f '^ but do iiot-bteme ttic, till your phi- 

• ** lofbphy eaii (hew ^ happier face of its makinjg 

• ^«'thin my friend JK/Z/s there."- 

* Sbxrie old men forget that tficy ar^ old, and 
fomi'that they eVcr "v^ere' yotifig; the firft aife 

•Tidicultius in the imitation^ the latter peeviih in 
' the reftraint of youthful gatety. This is, gene- 
rally, th^ efied neither of good-nature in the 
one, or of wifdom in the other; but refults, 
in the firft, from a foolMh vanity, and from an 
■ incapacity of thofe better employments and plea- 
fures which fuit their age 5 in the latter, from 
a fplenetic regret of their incapacity for thofe 
employments and pkafures which fuit it not. - 

Very different from this peevifh intpleranee 

of youth, is that fort of gentle diflatisfaaion 

with die prefent time, which fome of the beft- 

tempercd old men ate inclined to ihew. As a 

C 4 young 
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Toung rnan^ I nev^ complained of this par- 
jliality which my fcniors dUcoTercil for their own 
times, or the injuftice they fprn^tifnes did to the 
prefent* Tis . oa the warmeft ^ind worthieft 
liearts that the. impreffion of die former age re- 
mains the deepeft. The << prifci t^nfcius aw^^ 
is one whom his coevals loved» and whom his 
juniors, whom he fometimes under-rates, iJiouH 
regard \ as he who is warmed in the ca^f^ of 
his abfent friend, is the man whofe frieadfhip 
we ibould be moil fi^itoua to gain. Perhaps 
it may be accounted ^ fort gf prpof of my ap- 
proaching die perjk>d <tf partiality for the ps^ 
when J obferve, diat th^ prefept race of yom^ 
9ien feem not likely ever to Recall their yoimger 
j4»yjB with the eathufiafm which ibme of my 
older acquaintance eiqprefs for theirs. That in- 
4lifierence which modern fafliion teachea hfiX 
votaries will have nothing hereafter to remeoi* 
ber widi deUght or to record widi partiality, 
w What audience" (faid die fame excellent friend 
whom I above quoted) ^ "What audience will 
•* they find in the nineteenth century, for tfacit 
f c eulogium of the iize of buckles, the height 
« of capes, or the faihion of boots, in the year 

Of the foibles of age, avarice has long been' 
cited as the moft unreafonable and prepoftereu^ | 
yet| I dunk| it is much lefs to be wondered at^ 

thou^ 
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though not Icb to be blamed, than the decla-^ 
mation of mondifts has generally fuppofed. 
When excluded from the pleafures which the 
ufe jof money might procure, we fubftitute9 if I 
may be allowed the expreflion, the archetype o£ ^ 
enjoyment for enjoyment it£df, and prize wealth 
as the end, when It has eeafed to be the means^ 
Old men are niggard of their money as they arc 
ptofufe of thei(, talk, becaufe the pofleffibn of 
wealth is one of thofe pleafures in which they caa 
equal younger men ^ as daws and flarlings can 
pilfer and hoards who are deCtitute of plumage 
. and of fong* 

But there are ufea of wealth whkji fome wor- 
thy and wife old men difcoTer, that may fupply 
this want of obje£t for its appropriation. To. 
bcftow it in the purpofes of beneficence, is one 
of the ways of fpei^ng money for which a man 
is never too old ; or if fbme are (b unhappy as 
to have outiived the relifh of this, it is only 
where they have been at little pains to keep up 
in their minds thofe better foelings^ which 
prompt and reward good deeds. That plea- 
fure which Colonel Cauftic mentionedi of mak«-^ 
ing happy faces, is a fort oi^ne art, which fom* 
people never attain, and others eafiiy lofe. 



C5 
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'X MIDST the various branches of At Tine 
"^^ Arts in which Ancient Greece excelled'^ 
there feems to be none in which her prc^crat 
nence ftands more ttndifputed than that of 
Sculpture. In MufiC (he was far diftant from 
any perfeflion ; and indeed it is in modem times 
only that this art has received it^ higheft im- 
provements. In painting, too, whatever we may 
be told of the high admiration in which a Zeuxis 
and an Apelles were held by thcfir countryman, 
yet there is very good reafon ta believe that the 
moderns have far exceeded the ancients. In 
Poetry, though we fliall not prefiime to fay that 
other nations have gone beyond the Greeks; 
yet furely it muft be allowed, that the Roman 
poets, as well as thofe of modem times, ap- 
proach fo near the Grecian models, as to fuffer 
very little frofti the comparifon. But in Sculp- 
ture the Greeks (land confefledly unrivalled, as 
having attained the fummit of perfeGion. All 
the produ£Hons, not only of modem, but even 
of Roman Sculpture, are acknowledgfrf to be 
inferior to thofe perfe£t and finiflied models^ 
which Greece produced. In fhort, however 

mucb 
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mucfa'iiie partifana of modern times may be in- 
clined to difpute the palm with the ancients in 
others of the Fine Arts, yet in that of Sculpture 
all feem ta concur in confeffing the fuperiority 
of the Grecian artifts. And I think their ar- 
riving at fuch excellence in this art may be ac- 
counted for fropi yqry o^pvious and fatisfaQorjr 
caufes. .:■■■. 

Sculpture or Statuary is one of the imitative 
arts which mankind would very early praflife ; 
and accordingly there are few, even of the moft 
uncultivated nations, among whom we do not 
find fome rude ajt;tempts to form images In wood 
or in ftone, if not in metal. To reprefent with 
any corre^ftncfs and; accuracy a folid figure 
upon a plain furface, would not fo readily occur 
as the idea of forming the refemblance of a man^ 
or any other animal, in ftone or marble* Paint- 
ing, therefore, is of Jater invention than Sta- 
tuary i and being an art . of much greater diffi- 
culty, would confequently be much flower of 
coming to any confiderable degree of perfeftion. 
To acquire the art of properly diftributing light 
and fhade, fo as to make the feveral figures ftand 
out from the canvafs ; to poffefs the power of 
animating thofe figures with the moft natural 
and glowing colours ; to throw them into 
groupes of a pleafing form j to preferve that 
perfe6l proportion of fize and diftance which 
C 6 perfpedivc 
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perfpe^btve demands ; are dvofe excellencies of 
Painting which it has required the efforts and 
die experience of many iucccilive ages to attain* 
To form a finifhed ftatue is neither fo complex 
iior (b difficult an art. To be able, by mean» 
of the chifel, to bring the rude block of marble 
io pre&nt the cxzdt refemblance of the mod 
graceful human form, is no doubt a furprifing 
and beautiful effort of induftry and genius ; and 
it would reqiure a confiderable time before fuch 
an art could attain perfection ; but that perfec-> 
tion being obrioufly much more eafily attain- 
able than any excellence in painting,, fo it would 
neceffarily be much foonet acquired. As more 
readily to be acquired^ it would naturally be;- 
more generally pradJifed ; and this circumftance 
again Would, ia its turn> accelerate the progrefs- 
of the art. 

The athletic exercifes of the Greeks^ joined 
to the natural beauty of die human form, for 
which their country apd climate were diftin- 
guiflied, furniflicd ready models for Sculpture 
To Painting they afforded much lefs affiftancc^ 
The mere mufcular exertions of die body are 
favourite objefts of imitation for the Statuary,. 
and from the fuccefsful copy he acquires the 
very higheft degree of renown. Painting draws 
its beft fubjefts from other fburces ; from the 
combination of figures, from the features of 

emotion^ 
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emotion^ from Ac eye of paffion* Grouped in 
^ $cidpture (if we except works in relief ^ which 
^re much kfs diftxn£^ and Qriking tha» pi&ures) 
are perhaps, too near nature to be pleafing. It 
is certainly true, as a moft ingenious and excel-^ 
knf philofopher has obferved, that we are not 
pleafed with Imitation when flie prefles too dofe 
lipen reality : a coloured ftatue is ofienfive ; 
and the wax-work figures of Mrs. Wright^ 
* which ihe dreifes ia the habits of the times, and 
places in various attitudes in different parts of 
the room, excite furprife indeed, but never pro-^ 
duce delight. Sculpture, therefore, thus con-- 
fined to fingle figures, feems little lefs inferior 
to Painting, than was the ode recited" by one 
perfon at the feaft of Bacchus^ to the perfeft; 
drama of Sophocles and Euripides. 

When Statuary reached its higheft excellence 
in Greece, the art of Painting had made but % < 
Sender progrefs. The admiration of the works 
which their painters prodi^ced, feems to have 
proceeded more from a fenfe of the great diffi- 
culty of the art, and from furprife at the efFedls 
it produced, than from the piAures tnUy^ merits 
ing the high praiies we find beftowed upon them. 
To the eye of tafte, the work of the Statuary 
was the more complete and finilhed produ£^ion ; 
the . art was accordingly more generaMy culti* 
vated^ and by the authors of antiquity the ftatues 
2 <^ 
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«f 'Greece are mort fi^qaently'mentioiiedlhaif 
dkSr' paintings'; arefpokenof and dwelt - ilpaB 
ill'fech temw, as fufficiently fhew them to have 
been- confidered as the fiiperior "and more ad- 
mirable exertions of the tafte and genius of that 
elecant people. 

- If we admit thefe cifcumftances to account 
for die very high degree of perfeSion wliich 
Grecian Sculpture attained, it will hot be very 
difficult to explain why they have never been 
furpafled, and why the art itfelf has ever fince 
declined. When any art has received a very 
high, or perhaps its utmoft degree of perfec- 
tion, this circumftance of itfelf neceflarily de- 
ftroys that noble emulation which alone can 
ftiniulate to excellence. Confcious of being 
unable to furpafs the great models which' he 
fees, the artift is difcouraged from making at- 
tempts. The ports of honour are already oc- 
cupied; fuperior praife and glory are not to 
be reached; and the ardour of thie artift is 
checked by perceiving that he cannot exceed, 
and thatj after all his efforts, he will not be 
able perhaps to equal, the produdiions of thofe 
mafters who have already the advantage of an 
eftablifhed reputation. 

It is for thefe reafons, as has been juftly ob- 
fcrved, that when the arts and fciences come to 
pcrfe&ion in any ftatc, they from that moment 

naturally 
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natitraB]r>dnd nec^ffarily decline v. and if this be 
the cafe, then furely the more perfedb.degrqe. of 
exqellence. any iart has attained, the ixiore cer* 
tain iriuft be ita -after-decay. We may indeed 
carry the obfcrvation fomewhat farther, and 
-affimij that if the art has arrived at the hi^eft 
<tegrce'»df perfefkion of which it is capable in 
•any age,- or hi any fituation,- that art will, not 
only naturally decline amongft the people where 
it fo floariihed, but , that this circiunftance will 
prevent its ever being again brought to any con- 
(iderable pitch of improvement amongft any 
other people, while the fixft perfect models re- 
main. The excellence of Homer, whatever 
might be its effefts. on his own coimtrymen, 
did not reprefs the genius of Virgil or of Lu- 
<n:etius ; nor did the reputation of thefe great 
•poets of antiquity check the ardour of Tailb 
or of Milton. ■ But the difference of language, 
the infinite choice of fubjeSis, and the variety 
of powers which poetry can employ, prevent 
the eminence of a poet in one country from 
having much effeGt in damping the efforts of 
the poets in another. With regard to Sculpr 
ture, however, the cafe is widely different. No 
diverfity of fubjeSs, no variety of powers to 
exert, no difierence in the mode of expreffing his 
conceptions, fall to the ihare of a Statuary. A 
corred representation of the exterior human 
"^ fonii> 
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form> marked perhaps 'with fottic of the ftnmgct 
expreffions of the eountenance, the chafing 
a graceful or a ftriking figure, the thvomi^ h 
into a pleafing or an tnterefthig attitude, and 
ihc finifliing ^ whc4e produAion widi the 
moft nice and exquifite workmanfliip^ confti- 
tute the utmofl: Kmks of the Sculptor^s aurt» 
When the higheft «tceflencc in tbefe, thcit- . 
fore> has heen attained, and while dio£c perfed 
models remain, they muft ever after repiefr 
emulation m the art, and crufli all the efinrts of 
genius. 

Together with this general«eatt{e» • there b 
another which has very much contributed to the 
decline of the art of Sculpture in modem times, 
and that is, the great improvements, and Ae 
extraordinary pitch of excellence which Paint- 
ing attained foon after the revival of arts and 
letters in Europe. This had naturally the ef«- 
feft of direfling Ae attention of all ingenious 
^rtifts to cultivate the art of Painting, where 
glory and praife were furc to be acquired, ra^- 
Aer than to Statuary, where no lautels vrere 
to be won. The models of ancient Statuary 
held the place of nature to the ftudy and imi- 
tation of the great artifts of that time: but 
imitative ingefiuity and ambition had no room 
in working on marble, after marbles already 
pcrfeft. To tranflate them (if I may be allowed 
^* the 
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the expreflion) into painting, was ah objeA 
that gave emulation fcope i and in fzGt it hap- 
pened that the chifel of the Greeks was the 
great guide of the Roman pencil. Not only the; 
novelty of the art of Painting, in confequence 
of the improvements it had received, but alio 
the greater fidd which it afforded for the ex-^ 
ertions of genius, contributed to render it the 
great objeA of a^ention. The more perfect 
leprefentation it exhibited of the human form 
by the aid of colouring, the variety of figureji 
which it admitted of being introduced, and th^ 
opportunity it priefented of interefting and en- 
^8^g thepaffions of the beholder, were alt 
prcumftances which naturally concurred to mak^ 
it be held the more favoured gnd sStiwMc di& 
play of an artift's power, 
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charmii^ folitude my Hays glided fweetly along, 
and I never formed a wifli to quit the focietf 
of my beloved modier, or to change tlie con- 
dition of my life. Before I had finilhed my 
eighteenth year, propofals of marriage hai 
been made to me by feveral gentlemen of nmk 
and condition. As it had ever been Ae o^wcmrei * 
principle <rf' my moAert thait in tlKit knporu 
ant p»rticiilar a woman tmght to 4>e left al 
perfed freedom,, (he upon every foch occafioa 
declined to give any opinion^ telling mci duK 
aa die happinefs of my life was to depend upoft 
the choice I ibottld make, I had only to cefl» . 
Cult the dictates and feeHngs of my heart. *tbm 
left by the tehdernels of my mother^ to die fteu 
dom of my own iriB^ I found no diflSicidty m 
givifig an aniwer to my fuitors. ReipeAahleat 
.they might be» they could not bear a com* 
pariibn with thofe charaAeiB which I had been 
accuftomed to love and to admire, in my £i- 
Tourite authors; and it had long beeo my 
"fixed opinion, that without a certain hallowed 
fympathy of foul, a facred union of hearts,, 
there was a degree not of indelicacy only, but 
of criminality, in forming the nuptial bond. 

One day, as my mother and I were upon our 
way to pay a vifit at the houfe of a lady in die 
iieighbourhood, our road led us along the fide 
of a river, yrbok high banks, covered with 

wood^ 
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'Wood) formed a moil romantic and delightful 
fccne. While* we were admiring the beauties 
of it, fome accident feared our horfes on the 
tcry brink of a fteep precipice; and in all 
likelihood the confequence would have proved 
fatal, had Hot a gentleman at that inftant come 
to our afflftance, and refcued us at the hazard 
of his own life. Charmed wiA the fpirit of 
6ur deliverer, I had now time to examine him 
with a Uttlc more attention. In the bloom of 
of youth, he pofleiTed one of the fineft form* 
I ever beheld, with a countenance animated and 
interefl;ing in the higheft degree. Perhaps the 
little adventure which introduced him to us, 
xlifpofed me to view him at that moment with a 
partial eye. Little accuflomed as I was to con-« 
-ceal the emotions of my mind, he muft have 
been blind ind<eed, 4f he did not perceive that 
I was pleafed at finding he was going to the 
fame houfe where my mother and I intended 
to pay a vifit. If the firft appearance of the 
ftranger pleafed me, his addrefs, and manner, 
and converfation, charmed me flill more. In 
a word. Sir, I found in him all the graces of 
a Lovelace, all the virtues and accomplifhments 
of a Grandififty all the fentiment and tender* . 
nefs of a Lord OJfbry. Sir W. Denham (for that 
was his name) appeared^ to me the moft amiable 
man I had ever feen. I need not trouble you 

with^ 
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the acquaintance of Mife Louifa M . AK 

though ac^uftomed to fee and to admire beauty, 
yet I could not help being forcibly ftruck with 

that of Mifs M • Beauty, however, though 

it may dazzle for a moment, feldom makes, 
a lading impreflion on one who had feen fo 
much of the world as I had. But there was, 
fomething at once interefting in the looks ahd 
engaging in the manners of Louila, that attradled 
me with an irrefiftible charm. Even her art- 
lefs fimplicity, and her ignorance of the world, 
rather pleafcd from its novelty ; accuftomed to 
the coteries of Paris, and the fociety of womeiv 
whofe converfation, ideas, _and manners dif- 
fered little from that of the men with whom they 
lived, I was charmed with the naivete of Louifa. 
In her obfervations there was a remarkable 
delicacy and juftnefs of thought, often, it is 
true, accompanied with a degeec of romantic 
wildnefs and enthufiafm, which, fo far from 
difpleafing, ferved rather to throw an additional 
charm around her. 

I foon found that I was not indifiercnt ta 

Mifs M ; ind having paid my addrefles to 

her, was honoured with her hand. For fome 
time after our marriage, I was completely' hap- 
^py 5 and would have continued fo, were it not 
for one fingle weaknefs in «my. Louifa, which 
has occafioned much uneafinefs to us bpth, and 
(V9iU, 1 fear, if not correded, embitter all our 

future 
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future days. *Tis of fuch a fort, Mr. Lounger, 
that I have no term by which to blame it ; I can 
only defcribe it by inftances. When I went 
home after my marriage, my neighbours natu- 
rally came to pay their compliments on the oc« 
cafion. Although. I fometimes would rather 
have difpenfed with their prefcnce, which I 
could not help feeling as an interruption to that 
happinefs which I experienced in the converfai- 
tion of my Louifa; yet common ciirility re- 
quired that I ihould receive them with polite- 
nefs. One day Sir George Hearty, an old 
friend of my father's, and ever warmly attached 
to the intereft of our family, came to dine with 
me. As I knew that Sir Gkorge liked his bottle, 
I, though naturally averfe to any approach to 
excefs in the way of drinking, could not help in- 
dulging the good old man in a glafs extraordi- 
nary. When we rofe from table, I found my 
wife in her apartment diflblved in tears. Afto- 
nifiied and afFefled to the lad degree, I inquired 
the caufe with all the impatience of the moft 
anxious folicitude. At length (he, with a look 
of melancholy that diftrefled me to the foul, faid, 
that (he found no happinefs in any fociety but 
mine; and that if I loved like her, I could 
find no pleafgij^ but in her's. 

Not long after, I received a letter from the. 
fon of an Engliih nobleman, with whom i had 

Vol. IIL D been 
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been educated at fcbool and at ccdlege, and 
vnA whoia I had ever after lived in habits of 
the ftriAeft fnend(hip» putting me in mind of 
an engageqient I had come under whea laft in 
London, to fliow hi|n fome parts of the Higii* 
fafids in Scotland, and to pafs fome time with 
him there in growfe*ihooting« I inuaediatdy 
made the necefiary preparations for this excur- 
fion, and not doubting that my wife would be 
happy to {how erery mark of attention to the 
diofen friend of my youth, I wrote to him to 
haften his journey to Scotland. When he arrived, 
k was with pain that I obfcrved that my Louifa, 
(6 far from participating the joy I felt at the 
iigbt of my friend, feemed to (ink in fpirits. in 
proportion as I was overjoyed on the occafion. 

I left her in a fituation which didreffed me at 
the time, and the refie£lion of which damped 
^ the joy I fhould otherwife have found in the 
fociety of my friend. I (hortened our excur-* 
fiott, although I faw it rather difappointed him, 
i^ order to get home as foon as pof&ble. Ln> 
ftead of being received by my Louifa with that 
pleafure which I experienced in feeing her after 
this ihort abfence, I found her ftill opprefled 
wilh . that melancholy in which I had left hen 
It is needlefs. Sir, to detain you with a detail 
of fuPther particulars. In a word, I find Aat 
toy wife tioniiders my partaking in any amuie-» 

ment. 
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xnent^ josning in any fociety, or engaging in tbt 
moft neceflBury and eflential bufinefi, as a made 
of W9nt of attachment and aflS:6tion to kexa 
That romantic turn of mind, which at fiift 
charmed me fo much, and which lier natural 
good fen(ie has not enabled her to reftraia widi* 
in due bounds, leads her to fee e^ry objeft 
through a medium very remote from die occur* 
rences of ordinary life. As &e is a reader 
of the Lounger, I beg you will favour u% with 
a paper on the danger of encouraging this en- 
gaging fort of deiufion, fo apt to captivate a 
young and a virtuous mind, but which I find* 
from, fatal experience, leads to much mifery and 
diftrefs.— Yours, &c, 

W-DENHAM. 



It might be fuppofed, that the Loun^^ who 
has (bmehow been led to confefs himfeff a ba* 
chelor, would not be much difiktisfied at receiv**- 
ing, in fuch letters as the above and Mr. £af/^ 
a fort of teftimony of die inconveniencies of 
marriage. He muft however declare, that 
they afford him no kind of fatisfaftion j nor 
indeed do the complaints of thofe correfpond- 
ents induce him to think at ail unfavourably 
of that ftate in which they have found the em- 
D 2 barraffm^nts 
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barraffinents they defcrlbe* Want of judgment 
in our choice^ or ruiiculoufly {anguine ezpe£hi« 
tions from what we pofiefs, will, in every article 
of life, produce difappointment and diagrin; 
and the fituation from which the greateft fe- 
licity may be drawn, muft neceflarily be that 
from which mod uneafmefs may fpring. But 
the relations of misfortune are generally exag- 
gerated. From^ Afrj. Eafy I have received a let- 
ter, denying more than half of her hufband's 
affertions. My correfpondent Alcander's rela- 
tion on the other fide of the queftion, meets 
with perfeft credit from me. I myfelf know 
feveral couples as happy as his Euphanor and 
Almeria ; it is probably owing to the truth of 
its recital, that his letter feems to me not fo well 
calculated for the entertainment of my readers, 
as thofe which perhaps borrow a little from fic- 
tion, to fumifti out their diftrefies. The epiftles 
of to-day in particular, I have taken. the liberty 
to read to fome of the moft creditable of my 
married acquaintance, who are unanimous in 
declaring the diftrefs of which they complain to 
.be perfe&Iy out of nature. 
EV 
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N<* 75. Saturday, J^///y 8, 1786. 

J? troppo barbai^a quella legge^ eke vuol dijpom 
del 'cuor delle d:/nne a cofto della loro rovina* 

GOLDONI. 



To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, Avignon f May l^%6* 

"VrOU will perhaps be furprifed at receiving 
a ktter from this place ; but if you pofTefs 
that benevolence which from ' your writings 
one is led to afcribe to you, the unfortunate 
from any quarter may claim fome of your no- 
tice. My ftory, I believe, will not be without 
its ufe ; and if you knew that fort of melan- 
choly indulgence which I feel in addrefling a 
letter to my native country ! — ^But I will not 
give way to feeling ; I mean (imply to relate ; 
and (ituated as I am, banifhed from the world, 
and loft to myfelf, I can tell my ftory, — I think 
I can, — as that of a third perfon, in which 
though I may be interefted, I will yet be im- 
partial. 

My father poflefled a fmall patrimonial eftatc 

in the county of ^ and married, in early 

D 3 life* 
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life, a lady whofe birth was much above her 
fortune, and who unluckily retained all the pride 
of the firft, tho' it but ill foited the circnmllances 
of the latter. The- confequences were fuch as 
Alight naturally be looked for. My fath^ was 
involved in an expenfive ftyle of life, whidi in 
a few -years obliged him to fell his eftate for pay- 
ment of his debVs. He did not live to feel the 
diftreffes to which he might have b«cn reduced ; 
and after his death my mother took up her re- , 
ikleoce in a country-town, ' where the pittance 
that remained from the reverfion of my father^g 
effeds, afEfted by a fmall penfion from goveni- 
ment, which a diftant relation of my mother'a 
procured for us, enabled her to educate me oa 
that fober plan which neeefiity had now ta^^ 
her. to adopt. 

Our fituation, however, ftill allowed her to 
mi^ fomething of die genteel in my^ducation : 
and the place in which we lived was inhabited 
byfeveral families, who, like, us, had retired 
from more public and expenfive life, and ftill 
retamed fomewhat of that polilh which former 
intercourfe with the fafhionable world had con- 
ferred. At the age of fcventeen, therefore^ I 
was, I believe, tolerably accompliOied j and 
though I knew nothing of high life, nor indeed 
wifhed to know it, yet I poflefled a degree of 
refinement and breeding ratlier above what th^ 

circum- 
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circumftances- of my mother might have been 
expelled to allow. 

Of my beauty, I was, like other girls, fomc- 
what vain ; but my mother was proud to an ex- 
treme degree. . She looked upon it as a gift by 
which my fortune and hers were to be made, and 
confequently fpared no poffible pains to fet k^ 
off to advantage. Its importance and its. power 
were often inculcated on me ; and my ambitiiHi 
was daily inflamed by the recital of j^ wealth 
and ftation which other girls had acqmrad hf 
marriages to which their beauty alone had co- 
titled them. I think I heasrd thofe inftanees 
whh iQore mdtSeretitc Asai ray ndthet wilhed 
I Ikottld ; and ^ould not vafily be btor^ht to 
confider aM happinefe as xenteted in xiclids or 
in ^ank, to which ^er iiriA«s vni hopes ttnove 
conftantly pointed. ' . 

Thefe hopes, how^e^r, accident put it hi ber 
power to atcomplilh. At the h€fiiaSt of one of 
the gente^ft of ^^ulr ticqwaini^cc (w^a hatf 
two daughters nearly of nriy dgie) wfe Inel vnAi 
^ Mr. M - , a gentleman wfiom the l»dy of the 
houfe introduced particularly to us, as a mau^f 
great fortune and fingular wiorth. Mr. M ■»■■■ 
was paft the meridian of life $ he had the loolc 
and air of a man who had feen the wprld, . and 
talked on mod fubje£is ivith a degree of ftrewd 
and often farcaftic obfervati<mj wMch met with 
D 4 much 
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much applaufe from the older part of the com- 
pany, but which was not at all calculated to 
pleafe the younger. The enthufiafm of attach- 
ment, of feeling, and of virtue, which our 
reading fometimes induced us to mention, he 
ridiculed as exifting only in the dreams of poetry, 
' or the fanciful heroes of romance ; but which 
fcnfe or experience neither looked to find in 
others, nor ventured to indulge in ourfelves. In 
fhort, my companions and I hated and feared 
him ; and neither our averfion nor our fear was 
^t all removed by the leftures of our mothers on 
his good fenfe and agreeable manners* 

Thefe lediures were at laft beftowed with par- 
tictilar emphafis on me, and, after a day or 
two's pr^mble of general commendations, he 
was formatlly propofed to me by my mother as 
# hufband. He himfelf, though he made his 
court chiefly to her, was now pretty fedulous 
in his attentions to me i and made many fpeeches 
:ilo. my beauty, and proteftations of his lovOf 
which I heard with little emotion, but which 
my mother, and her friend whofe gnells we 
were, reprefented as the genuine expreffions of 
die moft fincere and ardent attachment. Of 
-love I had formed fuch ide^s as girls of my age 
generally do ; and though I had no particular 
preference for any one elfe, I did not hefitate 
in refufing him, for whom I had hitherto con* 

ccivcd 
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ceived notlung but difguft. My refufal increafed 
the ardour of my lover in his fuit : to me he 
talked in common-place language of the anguifh 
it caufed him^ to my mother he fpoke in the 
language of the worlds and increafed his offers 
in point of fettlement to an exorbitant degree. 
Her influence was proportionally exerted. She 
perfuaded) implored, and was angry. The 
luxury and happinefs of that ftate which I might 
acquire were warmly painted j the folly, the 
impiety, of depriving myfelf and her of fo com- 
fortable an eftablifhment, was ftrongly held 
forth ; the good qualities aiid generofity of Mr. 

M were expatiated on 5 thofe ideas which 

I ventured to plead as reafons for my rejeftion 

were ridiculed and exploded. At my time of 

life, unufed to re&ftance, fond of my mother, and 
accuilomed to be guided by her ; perhaps, tooy 
ibmewhat dazzled wiii the profpe£l of the fitua* 
tion which this marriage would open to me ^ it 
is not furprifing-diat my firft refolutions were 
overcome. I became the wife of Mr. M— . 

For fome time the happinefs they had promifed 
feemed to attend me. My hufband was warm^ 
if not tender in his attachment i my wiihes for 
myfelf were not only indulged, but prompted ; 
and his kindnefs to my mother and my friends 
was unbounded. I was grateful to Mr. M i 
I regarded^ I. efteemed, I wifhed to love him. 
D5 On 
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On the birth of a fon^ which happened abmit a 
year after our marriage^ he redoubled his affidui- 
ties about me. I was more happy, more grate- 
ful ; I looked on my boy, his father carefled 
him 5 and then it was that I loved Mr. M 
indeed. 

TTiis happinefs, however, it was'tiot my, good 
fortune long to enjoy. Some prqe^ o! poli- 
tieal ambition, in which Mr. M was engaged, 
called him from thofe domeftic enjoyments 
which feemed for a while, to have intereftdl 
him, into more public life. We took up our 
refidence in the capital, an4 Mr. M-—— intro- 
duced me to what is called the beft company. 
Of his own focicty I foon came to enjoy but 
fittle. His attachment for me began vifibly to 
decay, and by degrees he loft altogether the at- 
tentions which for a while outlived it. Sullen 
and filent when we were alone, and either ne** 
gleftful or contemptuous when we had com* 
pany, he treated me as one whom it would have 
degraded him to love or to refpeA ; whom it 
was fcarce worth while to hate or to defpife.. I 
was considered as merely a part of his eftabliflw 
ment ; and it was my duty to do the honours of 
his table, as it was that of his butler to attend 
to his fide-board, or of his groom to take care 
of his horfes. Like them too, I was to minifter 
to his vanity, by the %lendor of my appear- n 

, ance ; 
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ance ; I was to flio>^ that beauty of which he 
was mailer, in company and at public places^ 
and was to carry the trappings with which h« 
had adorned it, to be envied by the poor, and 
admired by the wc^althy. While my affcftion 
for him continued, J ibmetimes remonftrated 
againft this. Hb anfwers were firft indifferent^ . 
and then peevifh. Young, giddy, and fond 
of amufement, I' at laft began to enjoy the part 
he affigned me, and entered warmly into that 
round of diiBpation, which for a while I had 
pafTed through without relifli, and often with 
(elf-reitroach. My fon, who had been my tie 
to home, he took froxA me, to place him in the 
family of a former tutor of his own, who now 
kept a French academy; and I never had a 
lecond child. My fociety was made up oi the 
gay and the thoughidefs ; women who, like met 
had no duty to perform, no laudable exertion 
to make, but who in the buftle of idlenefs were 
to lofe all thought, and in the forms of the world 
all honeft attachment. 

For a confiderable time, however, a fenfe of 
right, which I had imbibed in my infancy, rofe 
up oecafionally to embitter my pleafures, and to 
make me afhamed of the part I was afting. 
Whenever Mr. M took the trouble of per- 
ceiving this, it fervedhim but as a fubjefk for ri- 
dicule. The reftraints of religion, or nice mo- 
D 6 . rality, 
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rality, he was at pains to rq)refent as die efie£ts 
of fanatlcifm and pedantry ; and when I Teemed 
furprifed or (hocked at the principles he held 
forth, he threw in a fncer at my former fituation, 
and hinted, that but for him I had been ftill the 
awkward ignorant thing he found me. 

_Tet this man expefted that I fliould be vir* 
tuous^ as that word is ufed by the world ; that 
I fhould guard that honour which was his, while 
every other principle of my own reftitude was 
extinguiihcd. For a long time it was fo. My 
horror at that degree of depravity was not to be 
overcome, even amidft the levity, to call it no 
worfc, of manners which I faw continually 
around me, and which, as far as it was a mari: 
of fafiiion, he feemed to wifh me to participate. 
Still in the poflefTion of youth and beauty, I did 
not efcape folicitations •, but I repelled them 
with a degree of refentment which I often heard 
the very man whofe honour it guarded treat zs 
afFcftation in any woman who fhould pretend it. 
He would frequently repeat from the Letters of 
Lord Che/!erfielciy that a declaration of love to a 
woman was always to be ventured, becaufe^ 
even though it was rejefted, fiie would accept of 
it as a compliment to her attraftions. I had 
foon opportunities of knowing that Mr, M — • — 
was as loofe in his praftice as in his principles. 
His infidelities, indeed, he was not at much 

pains 
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pains to conceal ; and while I continued to up- 
braid him, was at almoft as little pains to excufe* 

In fuch circumftances, was it to be wondered 
at if my virtue was not always proof againft the 
attacks to which it was expofed ? With a huf- 
band unequal in years> loft to my zffeikion, as 
I was caft from his, and treating me as one from 
whom no love oy duty was to be expefted ; a 
hufband whofe principles were corrupt, whofc, 
converfation was loofe,' whofe infidelity gave a 
fort of juftice to mine ; furrounded at the fame 
time by young men whofe perfons were attrac- 
tive, whofe manners were engaging, whofe ob- 
fequious attentions were contrafted with my 
hufband's negled, and whofe pretended adora- 
tion and refpeft were oppofed to his rudenefs 
and contempt: — ^Was it wonderful, that thus 
fituated, expofed to temptation, and unguarded 
by principle, I (hould forget firft the reftraints 
of prudence, and then the obligations of virtue i 

Refigned as I now am to my fituation, I c^ 
look on it as a kind interpofition of Providence, 
that detedlion foon followed my firjEt deviations 
from virtue, before I had loft the feelings of 
ihame and contrition, before I had wandered an 
irrecoverable diftance from duty, from prin- 
ciple, from religion. Here, in this place of 
baniihment which the mercy of my hufband al- 
lotted JDC^ I have met with fome benevolent 

guides. 
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gnideSf who have led me to the only fources of 
comfort for mifery and renK>rfe like mine ; who 
have given me a ftation in which, amidft the 
obloquy of the world, amidft the hiunilbtion of 
repentance, I can ftill in fonie degree rt{pe& my- 
fetf } who have taught me to cultivate my mincf^ 
to improve its powers^ to regulate its principles; 
who have led me to a jufter valiie of this h£e^ to 
a fincere hope of the next. 

Humbled, and I tnift improved by tSUetiim, 
I will not indulge either vindication or refent* 
ment ; the injuries I have done my hufband I 
am willing to expiate (as, alas! he knows I do) 
by penitence amd by fufFering ; yet, for his own 
fake, and for the warning oi others, kt me afk 
himi If, for thefe injuries to him, and fufferings 
to me, he never imputes any blame to himfelf ? 
I am told he is loud in his charges of my in- 
gratitude and perfidy. I again repeat, that I 
will not offer to apologife for my weaknefs or 
my crimes. But it would be nK>re dignified in 
him, as well as more juft, were he to forget 
rather than to reproach the woman whofe perfon 
he bought, whofe affeftions he defpifed, whofe 
innocence he corrupted,— whofe ruin he has 
caufcd! 

SOPHIA M . 

V 
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N° 76. Satu&dat, Jufy 15, 1786. 

T^HIS day's Paper I devote to correfponct* 
cots.. The &rft of the following letters I 
was particularly defirous to infert foon, as it» 
Aikjed is of that tranfient kind which might fuf-- 
fo from delay« In drefs^ as well as in charae* 
ter, diere is often, in thefe times of ehai^gei^ 
the Cytabia of the minute.'^ 



u 



To the Author of the Lounger. 

Brwm Square^ Edmbitr^ 

SIR, ytj^e^Jtse. 

T Underftand that gentlemen who formerif 
held the fame Ibrt of office which you now 
exercife amoi^ us, were in ufe to appoint ceiw 
tain deputies, to whom they committed parti* 
cular departments. As you. Sir, feem now to 
he fo well eftablifhed in yours, that you may 
poffibly think of following their example, I make 
bold to Iblicit an appointment, or, failing of that, 
your patronage at leaft to an undertaking, of 
which this town fecms to ftand much in need> 
and for whkh I flatter myfelf I am tolerably well 
qualified. 

One 
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One of your extenfive obfervarion, Mr. Loun- 
ger, mull have remarked how defeftive we are 
in point of general or early information in drefs, 
and how long it is before we accommodate our- 
felves univerfally to that p^rfcdl ftandafd which 
the metropolis of England affords. We arc 
often miferably in the reiar of the falhion ; and, 
except one or two favoured ladies, who have 
been accidentally in London, the bulk of our 
fine women don't get into the mode till it is 
quite upon the wane among our fonthern neigh- 
bours. The Oftrich head did not make its ap- 
pearance here till half a feafon after it had been 
worn in London. The other end^f the oftrich 
was ftill later of reaching us. That was indeed 
partly owing to an accident ; the firft fet (as it 
is a bulky article) was coming down by fea in a 
fhip that was wrecked, and a friend of mine, 
who had the merit of the firft commiffion, loft 
confiderably in bottomry on the veffel. At this 
¥cry moment I fee pafs my door a great many 
. Brimftone ribbons, thqugh it is two months 
fince my letters from London inform me they 
were quite out there. As long ago as the Com» 
memorationy there were none but Celeftials pre- 
icnt, not a fingle Britnftone in the Abbey. 

This inconvenience, Sir, might eafily be re- 
medied by a fpeedier communication of intelli. 

, gence 
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gence between the capitals of England and of 
Scotland, more efpecially if a public appoint* 
ment were made of fome perfon from whom 
fuch intelligence could here be obtained, and 
who ihould be anfwerable for its authenticity. 
'Tis for this office, Mr. Lounger, I venture to 
propofe myfelf. I have been at a good deal of 
pains, Sir, to eftablilh fuch a correfpondence at 
London, and even at Paris, as I truft will enable 
me to fupply myfelf, not only with intelligence, 
but with moMs of every article of Drefs, as foon 
as it grows into confirmed fafhion j and I will 
ta1ce care to exhibit at certain ftated feafons a 
fet of PoupeeSi which I flatter myfelf will con- 
vey from my (hop-window a perfedi idea of the 
reigning drefs and undrefs of tlie fafhionable 
vorld. At prcfent, the little figures which arc ' 
ftationed there, are looked on merely as toys for 
children \ but I hereby give notice, that, with 
your leave, Mr. Lounger, I (hall, on* the fitft 
day of the cnfuing race-week, convert them to a 
more dignified as well as a more ufeful purpofe \ 
that they will then feprefent, on one fide of my 
window, a fet of faftiionably drefled gentlemen, 
and on the other a party of faftiionably drefled 
ladies. 

There never, I imagine, Sir, was a period 
when fuch a ftandard was of fo much import- 
ance 
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ance in thi$ countiy. The proportion of the 
value of drcfe to that of die wearer, particu- 
larly in the Fair-fex, is wonderfully increafed of 
late years in Edinburgh. Of the firft I think I 
am a tolerably good judge, and can eftimate» I 
believe, wiAin a few (hillings (fuppofing the 
underworks to be of the ordinary materials), the 
value of any lady's apparel. Of the value of 
the lady hcrfelf I do not pretend to be a judge : 
in fon>e inftances within my litdc experience, I 
have obferved the eftimate to difier confidcraUy 
at two difi^erent periods, as it happened to be 
made by the bver or the hufband } at the firft» 
they bore a premium, as we fay in bufineis; at 
the latter, there was radier a difcount. ^9tlt 
taking things at an average, I am told, omr iik>> 
thers and grandmothers were as precious in 
thcmfclves as our wives and daughters. But ag 
fqr then" covering, there is, in all ranks, a great 
iricreafe of coft, even in my time : for though 
the old Points and Brocades came high at firft, 
they went throu^ generations, like an entailed 
cftatc : our drcfs has as much the advantage in 
variety as ih elegance; it does not outlaft a 
lady's fancy. Twas but t'other morning I fold 
fome of my B/oom of Rofes to the wife of a grocer 
of my acquaintance, who looked at fome of my 
toys from beneath a bonnet that muft have flood 
her in a couple of guineas at the lead \ yet were 

Ihc^ 
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fhe to be fet up to au(^i<Hi — ^but I wiih to avoid 
all p^rfonal refle£ik>ns» Mr. Lounger. 

You, Sir» who underAand fuch fubje£b8, might 
perhaps with to corred the difproportion between 
apparel and ftation, between tfae-gaudinefs of 
drefs, and die age and chara&er of the wearer : 
I only pretend to regulate it according to the 
siode, or perhaps a little according to the com- 
plexion. In both 1 fee the greateft miilakes at 
prefent. There is a lamentaWe negle£k among 
us of all propriety in that matter. We are ill 
ioibrmed eren of the names of- the articles we 
wear. People come to years of difcretion fcarce 
know the diflFerence between a plain Hat and a 
XMnafdi; and I have heard a lady, who I was 
toU had a very good education, miilake a Partk^ 
A9$te for a Fkzhtrbert. 

Befides the knowledge of drefs in the abftra^^^ 
Mr. Lounger, there is another branch of in- 
ftniAion, which lies, if I may prefume to fay fo, 
in the middle between your province and mine» 
that is, the art of making the moft of one's felf 
in one^s drefs, after one has got it on. I be- 
Heve, Sif, I cfa find an afliftant who will un^ 
dertake this department \ who can teach the la- 
dies the fmart tofs fuitable to the new-fafliioucd 
tumed-up hat, the languish of eye that is to be 
pra£lifed under the curtain of the Lunardi, and 
the hoydenifti roll that becomes the Laitiere ;: 

and 
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and in the fame way, who will (hew the gentle- 
men the lolling air that fuits the open waiftcoat 
and flender Twitch, and the fierce one that accord^ 
with the knotted neckcloth and fliort thick 
bludgeon. In the mean time, however, I ihall 
content myfelf with exhibiting my figures in a 
quiet (late : if I meet with fuitable encourage- 
ment, I may, with my friend's afliftancey turn 
them into Automata, and teach them to go through 
their exercife after the moft approved method. 
I have the honour to be,^ with great refped, 
your moft obedient and moft humble fervant» 

W.JENKIN. 

I own I was a little furprifcd at the ftylc of 
Mr. Jenkin's letter, till, turning over the leaf, I 
found a poftfcript, in which (after urgmg a plea 
of favour on account of the late impofitiqn of 
the perfumery-tax which was to take place the 
very day his letter is dated) he candidly acknow- 
ledges, that the fubftancc only of the letter is 
his own, but that his propofal was put into fliapc 
by a neighbour and cuftomer of his# I am per- 
feSly fatisfied of the ufefulnefs of his plan 5 and^ 
as far as I may aflume any jurifdiftion in the mat- 
ter, am extremely willing to invcft him with the 
appointment in queftion, provided the gentiemaa 
who wrote his letter continues to a£l as his fecre- 
tary. 

As 
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As to his^propofal of teaching young Ladies 
and. Gentlemen the exercife of drefs, I (hall take 
time. to. confider of it. At prefent I am rather 
inclined to believe it unnecefTary. I think he 
does my countrymen and countrywomen in- 
juftice in fuppofing then) to require inftru£bion 
in that particular. On fome late field-days, or 
rather field-evenings, at which I happened to be 
prefent, I have feen fome of them go through 
their evolutions in a very mafterly and miftrefsly 
manner. 



The fecond letter was left at my Editor's, as 
the fliop-boy informed Mr. Creech, by a fhort 
round-faced gentleman^ who feemed, when he 
"gave it in, to be very much out of humour. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
T Can't help complaining to you of a grievance 

which I do not remember to have feen taken 
notice pf, at leaft not exaft^y in the way it af- 
fefts me, in any treatife on converfation. 

Here in the coffeehoufe I frequent (and you, 
for aught I know, may have often witnefled 
the thing in your proper perfon) is one Mr. 
Glib^ who is the grcateft quejtioner I ever met 

with 
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with in the lyholc €o«rfc of my life. This 
howercr, though plague enough of itfelf^ is 
but half the injury of whkk we have to eom- 
plain from him. Mr. GUb^ Sir, not content 
vnth the queftion, always takes die anfwer upon 
him likewife ; fo that it is itnpoffible to get in a 
word. I {hall illuftrate my meaning by giving 
you, verbatim'y his converfation this momingw 
He cpme in wiping his forehead, andy as I 
hoped, out of breath; but he was fcarcely 
feated when he began as ufual: " Mercy on us! 
" how hot it is! Boy, fetch me a glafs of Port 
«« and water. Dr. Phhgijlony did you obferve 
*« what the thermometer flood at this mommg? 
^ Mine was at 76 in the (hade. — ^Well, this has 
" cleared my throat of the duft a little. — What 
«« a duft there is in the New Town! Gentle* 
«* men,. were any of you in Prince's Street fince 
** breakfaft ? I went to call on a friend who lives 
« at the farther fide of the Square, and I had 
«« like to have been fmother'd. — Sir Johxl^ how 
<< were you entertained at the play laft night? 
«« Mrs. Pope's playiiig was admirable. Were 
«« not you amaz'd at the thinnefs of the houfis ? 
<< But fafhion, not^ tafte^ rules every thing. 
** Give the woxi^en but a crowd within^ and a 
'< fqueez'e at the door, and they don't care a 
<< pin for the excellence of the entertainment.-^ 
** Captain Paragraph,, how long is it fiace the 

*«poft 
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«« poft came in ? I got my paper about an hour 
«< ago. — When is it thought Parliameilt will 

*« rife ? • I have a letter that fays the lath. • 

^^TAx. M^ Blubber y you are a Highlander^ wha^ 
<< is your opinion of thofe encouragenients to 
<« the fifliery I I have no great notion of build* 
<< ing towns ; find the birds, fay I, and they 
"will find ncfts for themfelves. — -Mx* Rupee 
<< (you have been in India), what do you (ay to 
<< this impeachment ? I am inclined to think it 
<< will come to nothing. — ^Pray, what is the 
<< exa£l definition of a hulfe ? I underftand it to 
« be a package for diamonds, as a rouleau is for 
«< guinca8.---Ha ! is not that Mr. Hiazard walb- 
•« ing yonder, who came yefterday from I(On* 
«< don ? Yes it is, I know him by his gait.— 
** Sir, is my cane any where near you ? Oh ! 
** yes, I left it in the comer of the box. — Boy, 
*< how much did I owe tlie houfe fincc yefter- 
" day ? Eighteen-pence. Here it is." 

Now, Mr. Lounger, you muft be fatisfied 
what an aggravated offence this way of talking 
of Mr. Glib's is, againft other people who wifh 
to have fome (hare in the converfation. The 
moft unconfcionable querifts, if they keep within 
their owa department, are contented with half 
the talk of the company 5 Mr. Glib^cuts it in ♦ 
two, and very modeftly helps himfelf to both 
pieces. When he has fet the fancy agog, and 
3 one's*" 
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one's tongue is juft ready to give it vent, pop, 
he comes between one and the game he has 
ftarted, and tak^s the word out of one's mouth. 
Do write a few hues. Sir, to let Mr. Glib know 
how unreafonable and how ridiculous his beha- 
viour is ; 'tis as if one ihould play ^tjbuttlecvck 
alone, or take a game at piquet^ one's right- 
hand againft one's left, or fit down with three 
dead men at m)hyi. — I (hould never have done, 
were I to fay all I think of its abfurdity. 

I am a married man, Mr. Lounger, and have 
a wife and three grown-up daughters at home. 
I am a pretty conftant frequenter of the cofiee- 
houfe, w&ere I go to have the pleafure of a little 
converfation \ but if Mr. Glib is to come there 
every moniing as he does at prefent, never to 
have done aiking queftions, and never to allow 
any body but himfelf to anfwer them, I may juft 
as well flay at home. 

Yours, &c. 

GABRIEL GOSSIP. 

Before I ftir further in this matter, Mr. Gof- 
fip will be kind enough to inform me, whether 
it would fatisfy him, if Mr. Glib were allowed 
to aik queftions, and he, Mr. Goflip, to anfwer 
them, for all the reft of the coflechoufe. , 
Z 
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U'^ 77* SxTURDAt, July 1*, l^^ 

SpeoM Virtufih»s fmiles. • Tac. 

T>£SID£S. the great incitements to depravity 
^ or ill conduf): which paflion and intereft; 
hold foTth,> there are other temptations to vice^ 
other apologies for the want of virtue, whicb^ 
as theyiefs fhock the ingenuous feelings of out 
Qature, are perhaps fully as dangerous as mo*^ 
tives which apparently are of a much< mdre 
powerful kind. W6 are often led aftray by ha^ 
bits, which in (ingle anions feemed unimport«> 
ant or venial \ we are feduced by opinions, t^- 
which a fort of plauGble fallacy gives the (he^- 
of reafon. Sometimes . we hide our errors and? 
our weaknefs under the veil of virtup, andi 
afcribe to ourfelves the merit of good qualities^ 
from circumftances, which, If juftly coufideredf 
fliouid cover us. with blame. At other times 
w/e are contented to wear the livery, though 
we are not in the fervice of Virtue, and prido 
ourfelves on fpeaking her language, diough wo 
do: not conform our a£tions to her precepts* 

r happened lately to fpend a. day in company 
with, a. gentleman whofe appearaacc ptepofleflbd 

Vol. IIL £ me 
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me much in his favour, and whofe converfation 
and deportment did not kfs conciliate my good 
opinion. There was a certaip delicacy in his 
remarks, which befpokc an uncommon ele- 
gance of mind J a warmth in his fentiments, 
wlrich feemed to flow from a high principle t)f 
difintereftednefs and generofity. After he was 
gone, I could not help expreflling myfelf very 
warmly in his commendation, in which the friend 
at whofe houfe we were did not join in fo cor* 
dial a manner as I expefted. When I prefled 
him a little on that fcore, he told me that Wood-- 
firt (fo the gentleman was called) had long 
been a fubje& of his fpeculation on human 
chara£ler and condu£l. ** Woodfort, (faid he,) 
^ in manner and converfation, is always the 
^ elegant and interefting man you faw him. 
«< Nay, he poflTefles, I believe, in reality thofe 
« feelings which he knows fo well how to ,ex- 
" prefs. I have frequently found him weeping 
^ at the pcrufah of a tender novel, and have 
^ feen him ftruggling to keep down the emo- 
•< tions of his heart at the reprefentation of a 
•* tragedy. You faw how his eye kindled at 
*^the recital of a benevolent or a generous 
^ deed, and at that moment I am perfuaded 
w that Woodfort was benevolent, was generous. 
•'Yet, in real life, (for I have had the bed 
** -«portumtic8 of knowing it,) Woodfort's 

•« feeling 
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*« feeling and generofity unaccountably forfake - 
*^ him. Scarcely ever has he been known to 
" relieve the diftrefles he is fo willing to pity» 
<« or to exercife the generofity he is fo ready 
<< to applaud. The tenants on his eftate are 
« fqueezed for rents higher than their farms 
«^ can afford ; bis debtors are harafled for pay* 
«^ ments, in circumftances which might often 
«< plead for mitigation ot delay. Nay, I know 
« fome of his pretty near relations, for relief of 
« whofe neceflities I have applied with fuccefs 
<« to others, after having in vain folicited Wood- 
<* fort's affiftance to relieve them.*' 

I confefs I did not- thank my friend for thus • 
undeceiving me, and felt fomething painful in 
being obliged to retracl an opinion which it had 
afforded me fo much pleafure to form* But 
afterwards, when I had time to recover from 
this little (hock to my feelings, which my friend's 
. information had. given, 1 began, like him, to 
fpeculate on this feeming contrariety of charac-- 
ter; and though that of Woodfort may per- 
haps appear Angular, I am afraid that, in a cer^ 
tain degree, there are not wanting many in- 
ftances of a fimilar kind ^ and that if we look 
ground us with obfervation, we fhall frequently 
difcover men who appear to feel, nay, who. 
really feel much tenderiiefs at the talc of woe, 
tmd much applaufe at the recitals of generofity. 
El who 
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who yet, in real condu£l and in a£^ive lifc^ feU 
^om difcovcr either much .gencrofity or much 
fenfibility. 

•To account in feme meafure for this appear- 
ance, it may be obferved, that when a repre- 
fentatipn is given of fiftitious diftrefs, it is done 
ill fach a manner, and with fuch circumftances 
accompanying it, as have the moft powerful ten- 
dency to affeft the heart. In a tragedy, where 
the obje£l is to move, or in a novel, where the 
author means to produce the fenfation of pity, 
every circumftance which can produce that ef- 
feft is coliefked, and every thing which' can di- 
minifh it is carefully removed. Thus 'a repre- 
fentation is given of charafters and fituations, 
which, though not unnatural, feldom exidj 
the detached parts may frequently be fecn j but 
all the incidents united together, attended with 
thofe circumftances in which they are held ouf, 
and accompanied with none of a difFerent or dif- 
cordant fort, are feldom beheld in real life. 
The mind, therefore, may be afFedled with a 
fidfifious ftory, or a tale of woe, when it will 
riot be afFedled with a real event occurring in 
common life; becaufe that real event cannot 
be perceived in ^all thofe ftrong colours, ^ and 
mingled with all thofe attrafting circumftances, 
with which a romantic ftory may be wrought 
up. Some circumftances may occur which will 
2 diminifti 
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iiminifh our intcreft in the perfons who really 
fufFer, while there may be others wanting whidh 
would increafe our fympathy with their fitud* 
tion. Thus Woodfort may be cxceeclingly 
moved by a Well-written novel, founded bn the 
oppreffion of the rich and powerful over the 
poor and humble ; yet, in the cafe of his own 
tenants, he *hay not be aflfeded with their hard- 
fliips. He may p^uade hinifelf, it was theit 
own indolence which produced iheir diftrefs ; 
he may quote inftances of landlords who h^d 
bettered the condition of their tenants by raif- 
ing their rents *, and fet up ideas of pubKc itn* 
provement againft i!he feelings of private com- 
pftffioh* 

ft fifty 4beobrei¥Bd'ft«<&^^hi^ 
tsoiis ftory of difth^ft sk f^, <ft "Wim, ^ to^lM- 
choty event happens, Suphkh im ti6 cdMfedidn 
With ottrTelves) tharfc is no IriMfariHg ^iterdV, 
or inclination of our own to dinfiifiifli "otit |ri€y 
or our fenfibility. The wind 1$ led to ^t the 
fenfations that are excited their full t\^jj arid 
to indulge in them to the?r utmoft leartent. Ob* 
fervers upon human riattire hive frequently 
remarked, that the contemplation of objech of 
diftrefs gives a melancholy pleafure to the mind. 
Perfons of fenfibility are well acquainted >Bvith 
this pleafure ; and when a ftory of diftrefs is fet 
• befoi'c th«m, they feel much enjoyment from 

E 3 indulging 
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indulging in it. The mind in this (ituation 
dwells and feeds upon its objefl, and every ten- 
der emotion is called forth. But when a real 
event happens, in life, with which we ourfelves 
may be in fome tefpe£k connefled^ inftead of 
dwelling upon iti or nourifliing the feeling of 
diftrefs which it produces^ we may endeavour 
to avoid it>. and to fhut it out from our 
thoughts, becaufe its indulgence may interfere 
with fom/c other favourite feeling or inclina- 
lion. Woodforti though affeded with the re* 
prefentation of diftrefs, produced by poverty 
or want in thofe with whom he had no con« 
ne&ion, was not afiedied with that of his own 
relations, probably becaufe it hurt his mind to 
think that he had relations who were poor; 
and he therefore thruft the fubjed: from his 
thoughts, as people fhun thofe fcenes in which 
they once delighted, if they recall misfortune or 
vecord di%race. 

It muft alfo be remarked, that the indulgence 
in that fenfibility which arifes from the contem- 
plation of obje£is of diftrefs, is apt to produce 
and to flatter a confcious vanity in the mind of 
the perfon who gives way to fuch indulgence. 
This vanity turns and refts upon itfelf, and with- 
out leading to aftion, it fofters a felfifli and con- 
tra£l:ed approbation of our own feelings, which 
iji catched hold of, and ferves as a kind of fub- 

ftitute 
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(litute in {^pe of theconfcioufnefs of fe^I good- 
ncfs. .. . ** 

It ought likewife to be attended to, that the 
fenfations which arife froip the indulgence m 
reprefentations or tales of diftrefs with whidhi 
wrourfelYCS are unconnected, require no fott 
of exertion) the mind repofes quietly'^upoxvthe 
contemplation of the objed, without bebg 
called forth to a£lion; but when thediftrefs of 
others occurs in real life, if we are to relieve it^ 
-fpme exertion is neceflarjr, and fome a£tion o£ 
our own muft be performed* Now, a man 
•may take pleafure in the paflive feelings of fenfr> 
bility (if that.expreflion may be ufed), when 
he will avoid every thing which requires adHve 
exertion* Hence the mind may be open to the 
feelings of compaflion and tendemefs, may take 
delight in indulging them, and by that means 
acquire great' acutenefs of fenfibility, when k 
may harden and fliut itfelf againft every obje£):) 
;where the giving way to the feelings which fuch 
obje£t produces requires real adivity and exer<« 
tion. 

To this it may be proper to add, that the 
very indulgence in the paflive feelings of fenft- 
bility has a tendency to produce indolence, lanu 
guor, and feebienefs, and to unfit the mind for 
any thing which requires aflive and firm exer- 
tion. Whii« the mind contemplates diftrefs, it 
E 4 id 
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•18 flsAednpon, and fiever aft&^'and by indtflgmg 
^in this contemplation, it becomes more and 
-vnore unfit iot -aftion : <the paffive feeling of 
vomjpa&aa may increafe, but tlie power requi- 
re to relieve will diminiih. On^ other hand, 
a man who 'has not the fame degree of ienfi- 
JbiHtfy or the iame dif]f>dfition to'iindulge in the 
<€onteniplation of ahjeSt$ K>f diftrefs, QUay, by 
tdie foBitEian of a -firmer :mind and greater hsh 
Uts of afkirity, perform many more benevolent 
and .genierous adlioiis. The more the paffive ha^ 
ibit of compaflion is indulged without the ao 
tive^j the weaker will the diiipofition to a£ti- 
Tity ibecome : but on the other hand^ though by 
the exertion of the aAive iiabit the |»flxve ^nay 
-fae ^tniniflied ^ ycrt fby a frequent tepetiden 'ci 
4>enevolent a£bS|'tfae mind will become more and 
more difpofed to repeat them, and will find the 
|)erformance more and more eafy. Ue^w^Ii; 
nervous fenfibility could not bear the fight xsl it 
wound, would, nx fuch a cafe, be incapable, 
were he otherwife qualified, to affift in its curef 
while a perfon of lefs delicate feelings, and who 
a&leis siffe£^ed with the fore, will be both more 
^le and more willing to lend his aid in giving 
relief. 

If the above obfervations be well founded, 
may we not conclude^ that there is often much 

♦ Sc<? Boiler's. Analogy. 

danger^ 
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clanger, m the ^dwation t>f 'chitdren^ XX foftelt- 
ing their minds too mudti of rendering them 
too fufceptibte to gencA^l reprefentations of dif- 
^refs, and of afieftifi^ them too frequently and 
too deeply by fi£litk>tts tales of woe i Hie irAnd 
thiis afieCted^ may be infenliUe to the prc^jer 
impreffion^ when the influoice of romafitic de- 
ception i^ removed, and when real ebj<e£is >6f 
* diftrefs, unaUended with the colour^ in which 
Novelifts and Poets exhibit them, are placed 
before it. Accuftomed to be affe£led with ob- 
jefls only that are removed from ourfelves, and 
wher^ there can be np competition with our 
own interefts, we may be unmoved when our 
own interefts or other inclinations interfere. 
In ufe to indulge folely in feelingj and gratified 
with the confcioufnefs of that feeling, we may 
{brink from the labour of aAive benevolence, and 
find in the experience of real life, that the very 
habit of indulging in the contemplation of 
diftrefs, though it may add to our natural fenfi- 
bility, yet, by fatiguing and exhaufting the mind, 
will give it a feeblcnefs, and a languor, which ia 
inconfiftent with every vigorous and every pro- 
per exertion. While therefore a certain degree of 
fenfibility ought to be cultivated, we ,dught at 
the fame time to be upon our guard not to pufh 
it too far j and habits of a£lion ought carefully 
to be intermixed with our habits of contcmpla- 
E 5 tion. 
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lion* Wc ought ever to have imprefled on otrf 
minds the fentiments of one of the moft illuf- 
trious men that ever lived; of a man who 
imited the moft fablhne views of contemplation, 
with the moft fplendid exertions of a&ivity, in 
the greateft theatre that hiftory has exhibited to 
©ur TCw; of 'Marcus Aur. AntomnuTy that 
«• neither virtue nor vice confift in paflive fenti- 
•* mentj but in a£lion ;** '* ov)e i »ffvi xed kxhm 

•* ft tritcUf nXXot aifytiaJ* 

A. 
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N<> 78. Saturday, July 29, 1786^ 
To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, " , ;^ 

Y^NE of your earlieft . correfpondents gave 
us an account of a worthy Baronet, a re- 
lation of his, who fpent all his life intending tq 
do many things, without ever having . sKf^uallj 
done any. thing. Though this may not be a ufo- 
ful, it feems to me a very harmlefs way of paflf 
ing one's days. I am the wife. Sir, of .quit« 
another kind of gentleman. My huflb^, Mr. 
BuftUy always does things firft, and then thinjk^ 
of them afterwards. ^ , 

One of the moil important concerns . of \hi« 
life, I muft own to you, he conducted in thif 
manner, and I was his accomplice. We marf 
ried on three days' acquaintance at the houfe of 
a relation of his, where we happened to meet 
on a vifit. We have, however, beea a very 
decently happy couple, and have a family, cJiF 
very fine children. Mr. Buflle indeed does not 
depend very much on us for the happinefs of 
his life, and he has no time for conferring 
much happinefs or beftowing much attention d^ 
E6 ' us. 
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tt8* He is of fo zGtwe a fpirity fo bufy, fo con* 
ftantly employed, that pleafures of a domeftic or 
a quiet kind do not enter at ail into lud plan of 
life. 

His father was a careful CBConomical man^ 
and left him in a very comfortable fituation, 
with a large eftate, a fet of thriving tenants, a 
good hoofe, a well-4aid«-out htrt^ and a well- 
ftod^ed gxfieru When we Went home, we had 
AOtfaing to do, as the faying is, but to draw in 
our chains and fit down. But fitting, however 
much at his' eafe, was not my hufband's way. 
He foon made a great deal of bufinefs, diough 
he liad found none. It was difcovered, diat 
the principal apartments of our houfe were too 
low; fo it Was^ unroofed, to have fome feet 
added to tt» height, and a new lead-covered 
jdat-form put a-top, to command a view of a 
particular turn of the river that runs through 
Ae grounds. Thns kept us two winters in ene 
of our tenant's houfes, in which too, all di^ 
ikne we were in it, fomething or other wa& 
Ordoing : fo that the carpenter's hammer was 
j^ieard every h6ur* of the day. We had icarce 
jgot back to our own houfe again, when it was 
jTount^ that the water came through our lead^ 
covered platform: fo he had the pleafure oi 
having that changed into a cupola, with a roof 
mf a diflerent conftru^ion, for the view of the 

river 
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trrer was ttiU to be prefenred. But next yeai^ 
my hufband difoyrereJ that a plantation ivas ne^- 
ceflary on a particular knoll ; fo die view of die 
liirer we had paid fo mudi for, was (hut out by 
a ckimp. The garden was the next fubjed ^ 
amendment, in which an excellent fruit-wall was 
polled down, to hstve it rebuilt on a new plan^ 
by which new phn we have got a very beauti- 
ftil wall, and trees admirably well drefled, but 
iinfprtunately we have loft all our fruit. The 
fame thing happened by our acquifition of a 
new pigeon-houfe, which, notwithftanding thfc 
well-known fuperftition of its boding the death 
of the wife, my huiband ventured to build. 
Luckily I furvive the omen \ but we have fcarcely 
had a pigeon-pie fmce. ^n point of ornamental 
alteration, the fame variety has taken place: 
We had fiifl: a fmooth green lawn, though at 
the expence of cutting down fome of the finefi: 
tinker in the country } we then got a ferpent- 
ine flirubbery, which within thefe two years 
has been dug up, to make room for a field with 
dropping trees, fenced by a ha-ha ! 

While he was beautifying his houfe and 
grounds, Mr. Buftle was not inattentive to the 
improvement of his eftate. After getting a nrir 
furvey made of it by a very fine gendeman who 
came from your town in a poftK:haife and four, 
he fat down one morning with the plan before 

him^ 
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.hlnii a fcak and a pair of compafles in his hand, 
^nd that gentleman at Bis elbow ; and while I 
was pouring out their tea, they raifed the rents 
pf it 200 per cent, as Mr. Quadrant was pleafed 
to exprcfs himfelf. Prefently all our former te- 
nants were turned out of their farms, except a 
few young men whom the late Mr. Buftle, for 
.what reafon I know not, had marked in his 
rent roll with a f, and a new fet put into pof- 
feflion, who, as Mr. Quadrant faid, knew the 
capabilities of ground. Then there was fuch a 
pulling down of walls to make little fields large, 
"^nd a planting of hedges to make large fields 
little ; every thing, in fhort, was turned topfy- 
turvy : but what won't people do to get rich ? 
Mr. Quadrant's calculations, however, have not 
anfwered with all the exa^nefs we expeded. 
The eftate indeed, as our old fteward told me, 
was confiderably increafed in its rent 5 " but 
^* a-well-a-day !-my Lady," faid he, " it nets 
** nothing." So Mr. Buftle was obliged to alter 
that plan, after he had tried it for feveral years. 
He has got fome of the old tenants back again ; 
but a confiderable part of his eftate he has re- 
served in his own hands, of which he fays he virill 
treble the produce, by turning it into a flieep- 
walk. During this period, likewife, he has 
made feveral attempts to difcover coal^ and 
about three years ago^ narrowly mifled being 

worth 
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urorth L. 10,000 a-ycar by the unexpeftcd fait* 
xure of a lead-mine. Thefe are Mr. Buftle*8 fc- 
rious occupations ; his amufements are no le& 
various, and he is equally ardent in his purfuit 
of them. He is a hunter, a ihooter, and an 
angler : breaks his own horfes, trains his own 
dogs, and is reckoned the moil expert cocker 
within a hundred miles of us. 

To do him juftice, however, he is by no 
means feliiih, either in his bufinefs or his plea- 
Aires. If any of his neighbours have an eilate 
to be foldy a farm to be let, a garden to be laid 
out, a houfe to be built, a horfe to be broke, or 
a pointer to be made } Mr. Buftle will ride half a 
dozen miles at any time to give them his affift« 
ance and advice. 

Unfortunately his own family are almoft the 
only perfons of whom he does nqt bufy himfelf 
in the mamagement and fuperintendance. To 
our two daughters I have endeavoured to give 
jfbme little education at home ; for my hufband 
was always fo occupied, either with his own af- 
&krs, or the affairs of other people, that though 
I often preffed him to fend them to fome place 
where they could acquire the accompliihments 
fuitable to thdr fex and rank in life, he always 
delayed the meafure till fomehow or other the 
opportunity was loft. As for our three boys, 
they have coll me many a!i uneafy moment. 

They 
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lliey were fent to ati a:oademy in TorUhire, to 
graft, as my huftand pfcrafed it, at firft^ widi a 
long plan for their edacation afterwards ; Imt at 
grafs they contintied till widiin thefe few months, 
when they returned home perfedl coks indeed, 
with abundance of health and ftrength to be. 
Tute, but without a word of language diat could 
be underftood, in dieir mouths, or a fingle idea, 
worth the- having, in their heads. They had 
acquired, it is true, fome knowledge, of whidi 
their father has made coniiderable ufe fince 
their return, and with w4iich he appears (b weH 
plcafed as to have little dioughts of fending 
them any where clfe. I have heard him declare 
widi much exultation, that he would back thefti 
at riding a horfe, trowling for a pike, or (rim- 
ming a cock, againft any ^ree boys of their age 
in the kingdom* 

He finds the more occafion for their affiftance 
as deputies in matters of this kind, as of late he 
has betaken himfelf chiefly to the bufinefs of 
the public, having taken a very ftrong inclina- 
tion to promote the good of his country. The 
death of a gentleman who had been long in the 
commiifion of the peace, has thrown the bufi- 
nefs of that department chiefly on Mr. Buftk, 
who now does little elfe but ftudy laW-cafes, 
convene meetings abouj: highways, turnpikes, 
bridges^ and gaix:>licenceS) and ride all over 

the 
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the country, difpenfing juftice, medreffing 'WTongs,. 
removing nutfances, and punifhing delinquents. 
In this tli^' activity and eagernefs of his nature 
has fometimes, I am afraiti, in the praflrice df 
his office, got the better of the knowledge he 
had ftored up on the theory Hi tt. Befides re- 
ceiving feveral incendiary letters, which he did 
not value a :ru{h> aliA even I {hbuld have had 
the^courage to defpife, rturre are two or three 
aAions of sifiault and falfe tmprifenmoit raifetl 
againft hiih, for afts done in the courfe cf keep- 
ing the peace of the country. Indeed his plan» 
for keeping 'the peace have turned out» Kke fomfe 
'^berft formed with *the 4>e(l intention in the 
liUoiildi 'ek^aSylfbe rtverfSe 'df what heexpedeii 
from them, the country having 'been ^ perpe* 
tual war eiw '^bmcit he began putting them in 
execution. There have been fuch bickerings 
amongft the Gentlemen about widening of 
roads, removing of dunghills, pulling down c6t« 
Cages, and punifhing of vagrants, that one half 
of the neighbours are (carce in fpeaking-termt 
with the other. Some of them, who are ene* 
mies to the patriotic meafures of Mr. Buftle, 
have, I underftand, privately ftirr^d up and 
fupported thofe law-fuits in which his public 
fpirit has involved him. Thefe I cannot help 
being uneafy about, as of very ferious cohfc- 
^ucncc to bis fortune and family ; but he him- 

feif 
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felf feems not to regret them in the leaft. He 
aflures me^ he ihall carry them all with cods, 
and talks rather with fatisfa&ion of going td 
town to aflift in their management. If you 
ihould happen to meet with him, Mr. Lounger, 
I fhould be happy, for my part, if you could 
teach him fomewhat of your love of eafe and 
indolence. I haye many reafons for wifliing to 
forego all the. reputation he will acquire by his 
a£livity, for^ little peace and quiet* There is 
a faying of his father's, which I have heard the 
fame old fteward I mentioned before repeat very 
often, but Mr. Budle would never pay any re- 
gard to it ; " When things are well as they 
<< are, he's a fool who trie^ how they may be**^ 
I am, &c. 

BARBARA BUSTLE. 
Z 
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N** 79. Saturday, jiugufi 5, 1786* 
To the Author of the Lounger. 

sir/ 

Ti4 Y father was a country-clergyman, a man 
of worth and probity, and who had the 

,- reputation both of learning and abilities. Be- 
ing his eldeft child, and, as he, perhaps par- 
tially, thought, of no unpromifing capacity, it 

. was his pleafure to inftru£l me in various 
branches of knowledge, to which he judged 
jnyunderftanding was equal, and to cultivate my 
taftc with an early acquaintance with the beft 
authors in our own language. Prepofterous.ac- 
quifitions, Mr. Lounger, for perfons in my fta- 
tion of life !— He died about three years ago, 
leaving my mother and four children, with no 
other fund for their maintenance than that Hea- 
der penfion which in this country is provided for 
the widows and children of the clergy. There 
were indeed aboiit 150 fermons of my father's 
compoHtion, together with many other manu- 
fcripts relating to church-hiftory and antiqui- 
ties '9 from all which my mother for fome time 
had formed to herfelf many golden expeftations : 

but 
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but on offering them for fale to a bookfeller, he 
refufed to give more than Kve Pounds for the 
whole parcel, and (he rather chofe to retain them 
in her own hands. v 

To relieve her of part of the burden of her 
family, a gentlefhian, 'who. was a d^ftant relation 
of my father's, was kind enough to take charge 
of the education of one of my brothers ; and as 
I was now feventeeii, and, 'befides Ae lefs ufeful 
acquifitions I have mentioned, was moderately 
{killed in mod of the ordinary accomplifhmeiits' 
of my fex, it coft fome deliberation, whether I 
fliould look out for the place ef a lady's wait- 
ing maid, or afpire to the mort honotnrable oc- 
cupation of a m^mtuawmakor. While ^pl*i 
was yet undetermined, iht fame ^eiitlemfliA ^lio 
had taken my brcfther under hh pf6tt8Sd9kt 
wrote to my mother, ntformmg her, that an 
elderly lady of rank, with whom he had ^he 
hdnotir of being acquainted, was in fearch of a 
young perfon, to refide with her rather as a 
companion than as a fervant; and that he 'had 
no doubt, if that eftabliftrment were agreeable to 
me, it would be in his power to procure it for 
mC. He reprefented my Lady Sidtnore (the 
lady in queftion) as a mighty good fort of wo- 
man ; and though he o^ned (he had fome par- 
ticular whims, he doubted not that I could eafily 
accommodate myfelf to them, as they did not 

proceed 
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proceed from any fault of temper, but a fingu- 
larity of tafte, which a lady of great fortune 
might eafily be excufed for indulging hcrfelf in, 
In ihort. Sir, my mother and I judged this op- 
portunity not to be neglefted, and within a few 
days, our good friend acquainting us that he 
had arranged every thing for my reception, I 
fet off for town in the ftage-coach, to wait on 
my Lady Bidmore il) the capacity of her gentle- 
woman or humble friend. 

It is proper, Sir, to inform you, that this 
lady owed her birth to a decayed tradefman of 
this metropolis, and her education to a cha- 
rity^chool. At the age of eighteen flie haA 
gone to refide with a relation in London,, 
where it was her good fortune to engage the 
afie£lions of an eminent pawn-broker. With, 
him (he lived thirty years; and being left 
a widow, with a fortune, as was faid, of 
L.20,Q00, flie foon after received the addrefies. 
of Sir Humphrey Bidmore, Knight, alderman 
and grocer, then in the 70th year of his age. 
After a year and a half. Sir Humphry dying 
without children, her Ladyfhip loft a very af- 
feAionate hufband, but gained an addition of 
L. i5*,ooo to her fortune. On her marriage 
with, the Knight, {he had fold the good-will, of 
her (hop and warehoufe; a tranfaflion that, 
now Ihe w^s a fecond time a widow, flie never 

ceafed 
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ceafed to repine at-, and (he has often been 
heard to regret, that Gnce her dear Sir Hum- 
phrey was to die, it was a thoufand pities he did 
not do it a twelvemonth fooner. As it waS| 
however, to no purpofe to rei^Gt on what could * 
not be amended, and as her title of Ladjfli^ 
was indeed an 'obftacle to her refuming a pro- 
feflion for which both genius and inclination 
had eminently qualified her^ (he made up her 
mind to her change of fituation, and determined 
to pafs the remainder of her days with eafe and 
dignity in her native country. 

To this lady's houfe I repaired inmiediately 
on my arrival in town. If it is not always right 
to fuffer ourfelves to be influenced by (irft im- 
preflions, it muft be allowed that we often find 
the features of a charadter pretty ftrongly deli- 
neated on its outfide. I was no fooner announced, 
than her Ladyfhip, who happened to be (land- 
ing, featcd herfelf with great gravity In her 
arm-chair j and beckoning me to approach, T>e- 
gan to furvey me witli one of thofe fearching 
looks which \ fuppofe the famous Juftice Field- 
ing (bating that he was blind) would have em- 
ployed to fcan the countenance of a young 
thief. My face happening luckily to give no 
oficnce, her next attention was beftowed on 
my drefs ; every article of "which (he not on- 
ly examined with her cyesj but her fingers, 

feeling 
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feeling the ftuflF of my gown, and holding my 
apron between her and the light, to obferve the 
quality of the gauze and the texture of the lace. 
«< Is this fuit' your own, child ; or have you 
•* borrowed it for the occafion ?" — « My own, 
« Ma'am."—" So much the worfe. Why, this 
** is a lace at twelve {hillings the yard : Was 
** there ever fuch extravagance ! But perhaps 
** you had it cheap at an old-cloaths (hop. Tell 
«* the truth, child j for I abominate liars.'! I 
began now to fee a little into her charadler, and 
rcfolved to take no offence. In faft flie had 
gueffed the real hiftory of the apron, which I 
had bought that morning in my way to her La*^ 
dyfhip's houfe ; and I owned it was fo, and that 
I had it at a third of the value. « Why, that's 
" right again, child. I like you the better for 
" that: — Tis a good thing to be (harp at a 
" bargain. Such pennyworths as I have had 
« in my day ! — And now that I can't buftle fo 
" well as I once could, a body like you may 
" be ufeful. — Was you ever at a fale,— a roup^ 
" wg you call it in this country ?" " No, Ma- 
« dam ; I came to town only laft night."— 
" Why then you fliall go with me to a fale to-^ 
" morrow. Let me fee; — (taking out a little 
<« memorandum book.) Tuefday, Lady Fan-- 
^^Jfici^s: Tea and table china.— Wednefday^ 
" Mrs. Gri/kin*$ : Kitchen-furniture. — Thurf- 



" day, 
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^ day, Mr. Gimcrmdfii Aiitiqiies» books» and 
^ pi£hircs : I don't midcrftaiid them dungs. — 
<< Friday, Mri. Tbrififs : Bed and taUe linaii 
^ featbcr-beds and blanketed damalk in the- 
^ weby eider-down quiits, chintz curtains and 
^ chairflips : Ay, there wiil'be fbme rare bar- 
^ gains : every thii^ of the bed fort, I war* 
« rant it. Poor. Thrifty ! (he went to the 
<< devil through pure ceconomy. .^ Sutivnhtyi 
« The elegant fumitiire of a gentleman ji^ 
<* going abroad : A mere bite of Vaa^ the 
*< Auc^ianeer's"^his own dd Inunpery.**— — i 
Thus (he went on ; and I found her Lady- 
(hip had made a regular entry in her books, 
for ten fupceffive days, of every fale there wu 
to be in town. «< Why fare. Madam,** faid I, 
^ your Ladyihip does not mean to attend all 

<« the fales you mentioned ?** ^^ Yes, I do 

^ mean it, and as many more every wcdc, if I 
«* can find them.— How elfe do you think I 
^ could pafs my time ? . Tell me now what was 
** your favourite occupation. <—> How did you 
« fpend your time in the country?**—" Tune, 
*« Madam, never lay heavy on my hands. I 
•* affifted my mother in the care of her family, 
*^ and at my leifure hours amufed myfdf'with 

« reading and writing.'* — « Why, that's 

<< right u-fo you (hall do here. You (hall help 
<< me in the family matters ; and for reading 

«« and 
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<^ and vridngt ydu fh^H read all the|i€wfpapers» 
<^ and write down the advertifements of all the 
<<fales. But come/' faid ihe» ^^JmuftOiew 
« you what is to be your hoofehold-occupatioii.'^ 

Her Ladyihip then conduced me diroug^ 
her houfe ; and here I beheld a $nufeum of anew 
and moft extraordinary nature. Her Ladylhtp 
occupied a large old houfe, every room of which 
was fo completely filled with furniture, that it 
was impoflible to find one's way ^ from one end 
to the other, without winding through a la- 
byrinth of chefts of drawers, conunodes, cai- 
binets, and boxes, which occupied the whole 
floors, walls, and even windows. Tet in this 
apparent copfufion there was much order and 
regularity ; for each room had its diftinfl clafs 
of articles, to which it was exdufively appro^ 
priated. But the two apartments which her 
Ladyihip confidered as the moft valusible of her 
mufeum, and which £he never fufiered to be 
entered but in her own prefence, were her china- 
room and wardrobe. In the former .were 
piles of plates and difhes, and pyramids of cups 
and faucers, reaching from the floor to the cid^ 
ing. In one quarter was a rampart of tureens 
and foup-difliesy in another an embattlement o£ 
punch-bowls, caudle-cup^, and porringers. Tlie 
dark blue of Nankeen was contrafted with the 

Vol. IIL F ancient 
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ancient red of Japan^ the produAion of BreJ" 
din wfts oppofed to the mamifa£iure of ^evesy 
«nd the mock Saxon of Derby to the mock In- 
dian of Stafford/hire* In the ornamental porce- 
lain, the eye was completely loft in a chaos 
of pagodas, wagging-headed msRdarecns, and 
ixmzes, red lions, golden dogs, and fiery dra- 
gons. In the other apartment, the wardrobe, 
was repofited every article of female apparel 
that had been in ufe during the laft fixty years. 
To attempt an enumeration is utterly impof- 
£ble } for in the two years I have been with her 
Ladyftiip, I have not yet learnt half the names 
of thcfe wonderful accoutrements. As the moft 
cxaft order was obfcrved in arranging the dif- 
ferent articles . of drefs, it might even have 
amufed you, Mr. Lounger,, as a philofopher, to 
have marked the various fluduations of fafhion 
in the habits of our whimiical fex, and the fan- 
taftical coverings in which we have chofen, at 
different periods, to difguife our natural fhapes. 
Here, Sir, you might obferve the gradual pro- , 
grefs of the hoop, both in its increafe and vrane, 
the alternate elevation and depreflion of the flays, 
the ftages of gradation from the ftiff jacket 
and farthingale to the fack, and froiyi the ne- 
gligee to the polonaife ; the regular fucceffioa 
of laced hoods, caps, mobs, French night-caps 

and 
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and Robin Grays ; the progrefs of bonnets from.: 
tlie Quaker to the Shcpherdefs and Kitty Fiflier^ 
and thence to the Werter^ the Lunardi> and 
Parachute. 

Her Ladyfliip was now pleafed to inform me 
of thofe fervices (he expe&ed from me as her 
attendant and companion ; and left I fhould 
Ibruple at the feverity or menial nature of any 
of my talks, flie took care to inform me, that 
I was to be but an affiftant to herfelf in every 
one of them. They confifted in cleaning and 
fweeping out the feveral apartments, airing the 
feather-beds and blankets, turning and ranging 
the fuits of linen ; pinching, plaiting, and fold- 
ing the different articles in the wardrobe ; wafli* 
iag,. dulling, and blowing the cliina ; rubbing 
and polilliing, with bees-wax, the chairs, tables, 
aud cabinet-work, and fcouring the kitchen- 
furniture. In thefe two hxft departments, how- 
ever, we were to have the additional aid of the 
cook aiKi chambermaid. 

Early next morning (her Ladyfhip always 
rifes at five o'clock) I entered upon office j and 
being furniflied with an apron and ftomacher 
of blue ilaunel, went to work upon the tables- 
and xhairs , and in this 1 acquitted myfelf fo 
much to her Ladyfhip's fatisfaftion, that flie dc-» 
clarcd me a good clever girl ; and added, that 
Ihc had feldom feen a better hand at the rubber 
F 2 and' 
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and hard-brufli. At d^t we had tea and but- 
tered toafty her Ladyfliip mtxing a table-fpoon- 
fid of brandy in erciy cop, w&ich (he faid was 
good againft wind in the ftomach ; and after 
breakfaft flie walked ont, leaning on my arm, 
to the befoie-mendmied auction of china at Lady 
Fan-ftick's. 

Here, Sir, I had an opportonity of obfeiring 
the importance of her Ladylhip's charaAer, who 
no fooner made her appearance, than the auc- 
tioneer, layii^ down a lot which he was juit 
going to knock off, called out for a chair to 
Lady Bidmore, and courteoufly making a Cgn 
to the company to give way, beckoned to her 
Ladyihip to take her feat at his right hand. 
Then handing to her the lot, which he called 
a round tureen, he deCred her Ladyfliip to ob- 
ferve the ftrength and folidity of the manufac- 
ture, and the beauty of the colouring. After 
a fliort examination, and ringing it to try if it 
was without flaw, ffie returned it into the auc- 
tioneer's hands, declaring it a piece of true 
Dragon. Hereupon two or three additional 
bidders ftepped into the field ; and the lot, 
which was a few minutes before going at ten 
fhillings, fold for twenty-five. Her Ladyfhip 
was now confulted on every article that was ex- 
pofed, either by handing it down for her in- 
fpeClion, or by turning it to the fide whence 

Oie 
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flie could have a proper view of it ) and her 
opinion was fometimes given in a few.decifive 
words, and fometimes exprefled by a fignifiicant 
nod or wink to the auftionecr. Thefe decifions 
were generally indeed much inore to his fitti*- 
faflaon than that of the reft of the company, 
many of whom cnrfed her Ladyfhip for" enhan- 
cing their bargains )' and one geniieman, with 
more plainnefe than politenefs> fwoi^ he be- 
lieved there was roguery in the bufineft, and 
that the old pawn-broker was either felling her 
own goods, or had poundage on every articte 
in the fele. ^ITiefe reflexions her Ladyihip 
(from being quite accuftomed to them) heard 
with the utmoft indifierencc; and flie bought 
herfelf many of the ca{5ital lots. She returned 
borne in great fpirits ; and we fpent the aftes- 
noon in difpofing to- advantage her new puru 
chalisS) which occafioned fome alteration of axw 
rangement in the china^room, and gave us fuf- 
ficieat occupation for the greateft part of the 
evening. Such is the hiftory of the firft day I 
pafled in her Ladyihip's fervice \ and fo uniform 
is the tenor of her life, that the hiftory of one 
day is as good as that of a thoufand. 

Hitherto, Sir, I have informed you of nothing 

in her Ladyihip's charafler^ or mode of living, 

to which a perfon in my dependent circum*^ 

ftanccs might not have cndeavoiircd, even cheer 

F 3 fully 
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fully, to accommodate herfelf. Nor am I fure 
that what I have yet to inform you of will be 
fufficient to juftify me in the opinion of all your 
leaders, for the refolution I have taken of quit- 
.ting her Ladyfhip's fenrice ; at a time too when 
I ftand fo high in her favour, that (he has re- 
peatedly declared (he could not live without me. 
Be that as it may, I owe it in juftice to myfelf, 
to inform you of the caufe of my diflatisfa^iion 
with my prefent Gtuation. 

I had very early obferved in her Ladyfhip's 
difpofidon, that felfiihnefs we often remark in 
low minds; a feniibility limited to their own 
pains and pleafures, with a total unconcern for 
ihofe of others. It was, however, only by de^ 
grees I came to difcover to what lengths this 
principle was capable of extending. I am now 
difpofcd to believe there are perfons whofe na^ 
ture partakes not in the {jmalleft: degree of the 
humane or benevolent afiefbions. 

In the courfe of my attendance on her Lady- 
(hip at thofe fales which ihe daily frequents, 
I have occafionally witneffed fcenes which none 
but die moft obdurate natures could have be- 
held with unconcern. An auftion of the effects 
of a private perfon is frequently the moft me- 
lancholy of fpeaacles. It is the fignal of the 
diflblution of a family, the breaking up of all 
the tendereft ties of human nature : and it of- 
ten 
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ten happens, that in tliofe fcenes poverty is fu- • 
peradded to calamity, I attended her Ladyfhip 
one day lately to a fale in the houfe of .Mr. 

S , who, about a month before^ had loft a 

mod amiable wife, the mother of five children. 
He had been unfortunate in bufinefs, and lofiiig 
with this event all refolution to ftruggle with 
the world) he had determined to retire with his 
^family to a diftant part of the country. Amidft 
the confufion of the houfe, there was one room 
in which the children were kept, under the care 
of a maid-fervant. Lady fiidmore, prying in 
the fpirit of a harpy into every corner, entered 
this room, having in her hand a fmall dre fling- 
box, which die had juft bought. A beautiM 
boy, of four yesurs of age, ran up to' hitt^ and 
endeavoured^ to feize the box ; << HQiat's my 
•« Inlamma's/' faid he j; — ^^ you ihaJl not carry ii 
*« away} 'tis my own Mamma W-<< Mamma^ 
<< my dear/^ whifpeted the maid, « has no ufo 
« for it/' — *« Hold your peace, little Mr. Pratef^ 
** apace,'* cried my Lady Bi4more, « 'tis my 
<< box now, and I have paid pretty well for it* 
*< Nurfe, young matter muft have a whipping, 
*« to teach him better manners."-^ 

Her Ladyfhip has many poor relations, among 

the reft two fillers^ who have numerous families. 

One of thefe is a widow, whom having once 

accommodated with the loan of ten pounds, 

F 4 which 
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which (he was unable to repay, this circum- 
ftance fumiihesj at prefent, an excufe for al- 
lowing her and her family to ftarve. The other 
having the misfortune to be married to a fpend- 
thrift and a drunkard, it would be an unworthy 
ufe of her Ladyihip's money, to fupply his ex- 
travagance and debaucheries. Thus, while in 
my Lady's repofitories I have counted the com- 
plete fumifhings of twenty beds, her two fifters 
have fcarce a blanket to cover them : and while 
there are, to my knowledge, in one fingle chefti 
thirty pieces of uncut nankeen, there are fix 
of her nephews at this moment running the 
ftreets without breeches. Thefe, however, are 
her Ladyihip's heirs, unlefs fupplanted by fome 
favourite like myfelf. For (he has repeatedly 
afiured me, I fliall find a proof of the ftrength 
of her afie^iion in her will. — Silly girl that I 
am, to forego thofe brilliant expe£hitions ! Tct 
fuch is the misfortune of feme feelings, with 
which I believe I was bom, and fome principles, 
which have been ftrengthened in me by an er- 
roneous fyftem of education. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble fcrvant, 

ALICE HEARTLY. 
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N^ 80. Saturday, Auguft la, 1786. 
To the Ai^THOR of the Lounger. 



Die tnihi eras tflud, Poflhumty quando venit ? 

Mart. 

sriR, 

T FTattcr my fclf you will not thihl me unworthy 
of your correfpondcncc. Moft of the mem- 
bers of my family have taken die liberty of com-^.. 
municating the particulars of their lituation, 
or of praying redrefs of their grievances from 
the authors of the periodical works of the 
time; and a certain dark-complexioned rela- 
tion of mine has had a petition to yourfelf laid^ 
before the public in your '53d number. I think, 
Mr. Lounger, I may fay without mucK arro- 
gance, I am not left deferving of your favour 
than her. She, I know, pretends to have fome- 
times affifted you in your labours ; but it is to 
me you look for dieir reward. 

Of that relation, Mir. Lounger, ffnce I have 

mentioned her, I may firft complain. She was 

naturally of a ferious and* ra^er melancholy 

F i caft. 
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caft. But of late a faihionable life has quite al- 
tered her difpofition. She has become intole- 
rably light-headed, gay, as her friends call it, 
and allows her affairs to get into the greateft 
confuCon and diforder; all of which it falls 
' upon me to re-eftablifh and put to rights again. 
Her gaiety, when carried the ridiculous length 
to which in town (he frequently puihes it, is the 
ocqafion of much fadnefs to hie j her feftivity 
gives me many a headach ; her extravagance 
has frequently threatened me with a jail#j and 
her impertinence brought m^ in danger of my 
life. 

I am, generally fpeaking indeed, the mod 
unfortunate perfon in the world in regard to my 
predeceflbrs. They got a thoufand things upon 
truft, which they have left me to anfwer for. 
With all ranks and conditions of men, I am 
conftantly the Scape-goat far every thing that 
is amifs, the Bail for all mifdemeanors, the 
Security in all obligations. My burdens are 
now become fo intolerable, that I am refolved 
(through your channel, if you will allow me) 
to rid. myfelf of them at once, and to take out 
a Commifflon of Bankruptcy in the Lounger. 
What fort of divifion my circumftances will al-* 
low, you will pleafe fignify to the principal 
clafles of my creditors in your next paper. 

Xell 
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Tell fuch of them as may look for me at court*. 
that I do not hold myfelf bound for above ohe 
fhiiling in the pound of the proitufes and notes 
of hand of my anceftors. With fdme people 
in place^here, I have pretty long accounts to 
.fettle i but to .thefe I know they do not pay much 
attention, for a very good reafon indeed, that the* 
balance is generally againft them. 

Let that clafs who frequent courts of law 
know, diat I wUl not pretend to clear above a 
tenth part of the incumbrances that are there 
laid upon me. In all the courts, I muft leave 
the other nine parts to be fettled by my fucceflbrs.. 
in chancery, I don't know whether my great* 
great-^grandfonwill be able to difcbarge them. 

Be fo kind as acquaint the FrojeiEiors of va- 
rious denominations, who are fo deep in my 
books, that I cannot anfwer above one in a thou- 
fand of the draughts they will probably make 
upon me. Nay, I will frankly tell them, that it 
is likely they may lofe more than even the money 
they were made to advance for me.. But as mo^ 
of them expefted ufurious intcrcft, their lofies 
do not touch me very nearly. 
' I muft inform thofe Lovers who have trufted 
me, that they are of all ray -cveditors the moflj 
likely to be offended with me. They are indeed 
in a very ftngnlar (ituation with regard to tiicf 
fecurities of mine in their poffepon. If they 
F 6 recei^'^ 
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Toceive payments it is a hundred to one but they 
will be undone by it. 

My bonds to Beauties muft fufier a very great 
difcount. They are indeed of fuch a nature that 
prefcription foon bars them i and molt of them 
are fo conceived, that coverture or marriage in 
the obligee renders them abfohitely void. 

Authors will be often difappointed in die 
claims they pretend to have upon me. I never 
receive a fiftieth part of the bodes that modem 
writers deCre their bookfellers to fend me. In 
order, however, to conciliate your £ivour, Sir, 
I will give you mypromife (though it is but fair 
to confefs that I fometimes forget my promifes), 
that the Lounger (hall make one of my library. 
Tour moft obedient fervant, 

TO-MORROW. 



I HAVE lately received feveral letters on the 
fubjed: of the Stage, and among others, one 
figned Nervoy cenfuring in very ftrong terms 
that boifterous and noify kind of applaufe which^ 
in the midft of the moft affe&ing paflages of a 
tragedy, the bulk of a Britifii audience are dif- 
pofed to indulge in. It feems to have been writ-^ 
ten during the time of Mrs. Pope's late perform- 
ance in dur theatre, whofe tones of pity and of 
iendemefsi my correfpondent comphuns^ were 

often 
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often interrupted or rendered inaudible by the 
drumming of (ticks and the clapping of hands 
in the pit and gallery. He was the more ftruck 
with the impropriety) he fays> from hi$ being 
acconipanied by a gentleman, a native of Italy, 
though enough a proficient in our language to 
underftand the play. He defcribes ^< the for- 
<< prife and horror of the fufceptiUe Albania 
(fo it feems the ftranger is called,) accuftomed 
as he had been to the decorum of the Italiam 
itage, to find, inftead of iilent and involuntary 
tearS) the roar and riot with which our audience 
received the moft pathetic fpeeches of (me of the 
beft of our tragedies. 

" On Sunday,'* continues my correfpondent, 
** Albani and I went to church. The plainnefs 
•* of the edifice, and the fimplicity of our wor- 
*< ihip, ftruck him much % yet he was pleafed 
« with the decency which prevailed, and charmed 
<« with the difcourfe.** *< I am furprifed,** 
iaid he, as we walked home, << that fo elegant 
^^ a preacher is not a greater favourite with the 

<« public.*' " You are miftaken,** I replied, 

«« he has long been their favourite.'* — " Nay,** 
£ud he, << do not tell me fo ; you faw they. 
** did no( give him a fingle mark of applaufe 
«< during the whole difcourfe, nor even at the 
*« end.** — " I laughed, Mr. Lounger, and fo 
^« perhaps will you j but I believe you will find 
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<* it difficult to affign any good reafon, why 
<< filence, attention, and tears, which are thought 
'< ample approbation in the one place, fhould be 
<* held infufficient in the other ; or why that 
<< boifterous applaufe which is thought fo ho- 
** nourable in the Theatre, ihould be thought a 
« difgrace to merit in the Pulpit or at the Bar." 

I cannot, however, perfedly agre* with my 
conefpondent in diis laft obfervadon. At the 
Bar, indeed, the clapping of hands, and the 
beating the floor with people's fticks, might do 
well enough ; but at the Bar it is a rule, never 
to make a noife for nothing. In the Church, 
not to mention the indecency of the thing, 
difturbances of that kind are perfe&ly averfe to 
the purpofe for which many grave and good 
Chriftians go thither. 

In the Playhoufe, bcfides the prefcriptive right 
which the audience have now acquired to this 
fort of freedom, I think that part of the houfe by* 
which it is commonly exercifed have much to 
plead in its defence. The boxes frequently con- 
trive to drown the noife of the ftage, and it is hui 
fair that the pit and gallery ihould in their turti 
drown the noife of the boxes. 

My correfpondent feems to allow this fort of 
applaufe at the reprefentation of Comedy, or at 
leaft of Farce ; and indeed I am inclined to 
«iuiik> thait in forae <rf our late Farces, a verf 

moral 
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moral ufe may be made of it, as the lefs that is 
heard of them by the boxes the better. The 
cudgels of the audience, of the barbarity of 
which Nenra complains fo warmly, cannot be 
better employedi except perhaps they could be 
applied to recompenfq the merit of the authorj 
inflead of the talents of the a^iora. M<Mra^ 
writers on the fubjeft of the Stage ufed to vent 
their reproaches againft the Comic authors of 
the laft age, who mixed fo much indecency with 
their wit. The cenfure does not exaftly apply 
to the petite piece writers of our days ; for they 
keep ftriftly to the unity of compofition, and 
mix no wit with their indecency. I fairly con- 
fefs, that I have been obliged to abate fomewhat 
of the fevcrity of my former opinion with re- 
gard to the wicked wits of the old fchool, and 
ani content to go back to Wycherley and C^«- 
grevey having always thought, with my friend 
Colonel Cauftic, that if one muft fin, it is better 
to fin like a gentleman. Befides, a very dull 
or a very innocent perfon may poffibly mifs the 
allufion of a free fpeech, when it is covered with 
tke veil of wit or of irony. But the good things 
of our modem Farce-mongers have nothing of 
difguife about them ; the difhes they are pleafed 
to ferve up to us are not garlicked ragouts, but 
ragouts of garlic. I was much pleafed with the 
anfwer which I heard a plain country-gentleman 

give 
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gWe to another in die pit fome weeks ago, who 
obfenred to him, that die farce was droll and 
laughable enough, but that there was a good deal 
of ihuhle enUndre in it. I don^t know what you 
may think double^ faid he in reply ; but in my 
mind, it was as jAam Jin^ entendre as ever I 
heard in my life. 
V 
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N® 8x, Satuhday, Augtifl 19, 1786. 

npHE Love of Fame, «* that laft infinnity 
<< of noble minds," though it may fome- 
times expofe its votaries to a certain degree of 
blame or of ridicule, is in the main a ufeful paf^ 
£on. In the prefent age, I have often thought, 
that, ihftead of being reilrained, a love of fame, 
and of glory ought to be encouraged, as an in* 
<dtement to virtue, and to virtuous a&ions. 
From various caufe$, which I mean not at pre- 
fent to inveftigate, this paffion feems to have loft 
its ufual force ; it has almoft ceafed to be a mo- 
tive of adiion \ and its place feems now to be 
fupplied by a fordid love of gain, by which men 
of every rank and of every ftation appear .to 
be aduated. In the Camp, as upon 'Change, 
profit and hfs is tlie great objeA of attention. ' 
When a young foldier fets out on an expedition 
againft the enemies of his country, he does not 
now talk fo much of the-honour and reputation 
he is to acquire, as of the profit he expe6is to 
reap from his conquefts. Accordingly we have 
fcen gallant officers mctanioi-phofed into ikilful: 
merchants, who, though they had fpirit enough 
to expofe themfclves to ♦< the cannon's mouth," 

were 
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were very much difpofed to fcek fomethiug 
there more folid tlian " tlie bubble Repuu- 
« tlon." 

The Roman triumph^ which to Ml wears fo 
barbarous an appearance, was intended to excite 
this love of gloi-y 5 and if we may judge froiD 
confequences, it was a wife and ufeful inftitu- 
tion. In our own country} it tzftlj bappem 
that diftinguifhed military merit is allohived to 
pafs unnoticed and unrewarded* There id fonw- 
thing indeed fo 4^zzHng in the glory of a hero, 
• that, when not reftrained by motives of jedloiify 
©r of envy, we are apt rather to heighten than 
to detraft from it. If, therefore, it be true that 
Our fleets and armies have of late made a left 
diflinguifhing figure than in former tinoesy it 
certaitily cannot be attributed to any want of 
public honour or public applaufe. 

But there is a fpecies of merit lefs biilUant^ 
though not peiiiaps lefs ufeful or lefs praife- 
worthy, which often is difregarded by the worid^ 
and in general entitles its pofleflbr to little atten- 
tion while alive, and to little fame after his 
death. There is a fort of military fpirit and 
honour which is fometimes oppofed to the fame 
qualities in a civil fenfe ; and a young man, 
when he puts on his uniform, often thinks hdm- 
felf exempted from the obligation to certain du- 
ties which he allows to be commendable enough 

in 
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in the fons of peace. A want of attention to hiA 
own intereft, or the intercft of thofe conne£i:e<l * 
with him, a degree of diffipation and extravagance 
equally hurtful to both, are held as venial oflfen- 
ces in a foldier,' whofe bufinefs is to march and 
to fight, but who is not bound to ^ink or to 
feel. Yet true noblencfs of mind is evety where 
the fame, and may be equally (hown in the ho^ 
nourablc dealings of -private life, as in the inoft 
fplendidr exertions of fpirit or of valouf. Aft 
the Hiftorian of character and mannets, (in 
which light a periodical author, to be of any 
ufe at all, mud be coniidered,) I am happy 
v^hen I have an opportunity of recording any 
example of that more humble merit which other 
amisdifts have no room to celebrate. In this 
view, I was much pleafed with an anecdote I 
Was told toother day, of Greneral W* > ■ ■, one 
ef Queen Anne's Generals. It is not, however, 
as a foldier (although he poflefled giieat profef-* 
fional merit) that I wifli to introduce General 
W— — to my readers. 

Mr. ,W— — obtained an enfigncy in the army 
when rather more advanced in life than moft of 
the captains of the prefent times, who make fo 
fine a figure upon -aJl occafions, in their green, 
red, and white feathers, and whofe heads at 
every a/Tembly rival thofe of our molt fafhion- 

abl^ ladies. Froip the time Mr. W • joined 

his 
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liis regiment, he was <{tftingui(hed for an un« 
wearied attention to the ditties of his ftatiofir 
When he appeared in public^ or upon duty, his 
Arels and deportment were always decent and 
proper. Of his manner of life in private^ even* 
his brother-officers were for fome time ignorant. 
He did not mefs with them, and he partook of 
none of their expenfire plcafures and amtde* 
ments* At length it was difcpvered, that he 
fared worfe, and lived on lefs, than any priyate- 
foldier in the regiment. The good fenfe and 

the known fpirit of Mr. W^ preferred him 

from the ridicule and contempt with which this 
difcovery might otherwife have been, attended. 
His merit as an officer meian*while recommended 

Mr. W to the notice of bis fuperiors ; he 

was promoted from time to time ; but no pro* 
motion ever made any alteration on his mode of 
life. After fcrving with diftinguilhed reputa^ 

tion under King William, Mr. W went 

to Flanders in die beginning of the Duke of 
Marlborough's campaigns, in the courfe of 
which he was promoted to the rank of General, 
and obtained the command of a regiment. Al* 
though his income was now great, he ftill lived 
with the utmoft parfimony •, and even thofc 
who efteemcd him the moft were obliged to al- 
low that his love of money (which they confi- 
dcred as a fort of difeafe) exceeded all boundsi 

His 
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His enemies, however, were forced to acknow- 
ledge, that in all his tranfadions he was perfeAly 
honourable, and that his love of money never led 
him to commit injuftice. 

In one of the laft years of the war. General 
W— — and his regiment went into winter-quar- 
ters at Ghent. About the middle of winter his 
officers were aftonifhed at receiving an invita- 
tion to dine with their Colonel for the firft time. 
Mod of the principal officers in the garrifon re- 
ceived with equaf furprife a fimilar invitation. 
Upon the day appointed they went to the Ge- 
neral's houfe, where they were received with a 
kindly cheerful welcome, proceeding from a 
mind at cafe, and fatisfied with itfeif, more en- 
gaging to the feelings of our guefts than the moft 
finiihed politenefs. After an elegant dinner, 
wines of every kind were placed upon the table; 
and as the General knew that fome of his guefts 
did not diflike their glafs, he pufhed iht bottle, 
brifkly about. The company were more and 
more aftoniflied ; at length fome of them took 
the liberty to exprefs what all of them felt. << I 
" do not wonder at your furprife," iaid General 

W 9 " and in juftice to myfelf I muft 

<< take this occafion to explain a conduA which 
« hitherto muft have appeared extraordinary to 
« all of you. You muft know, then, that I 
<« was bred a linen-draper in London. Early in 

«Mifc 
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Jiffipjir rSrir own moocf , and nfte that with 
vfaich ochcn sowc icsiuStei thrnij widi all the 
frngfrvm of tnc bcft-ofcd propir of nuhion ; 
and ws may meet widi wok. dnm <hic man of 
fpirit behind a covnttr, who can code his bat 
in the £iice of his crediton, as valiantly as if 
theic was a codade or a feather in iu 
R 
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N« 82. Satukdat^ Jugff/1 26, 1786. 

jfe ffarmt contre lui fue le fruit defen crime. 

Cresillok. 

''FHE efFe£ls of jnoral inftni£lion and pre- 
cept on the mind have been rated very 
highly by fome grare and worthy menr, while 
by others the experience of their inefficacy^ in 
regulating the conduft of the hearer or reader^ 
has been cited as an indifputable proof of their 
unimportance. Among thofe, fay they, on 
whom Moral Eloquence has employed all her 
powers, who have been tutored by the wifefl: 
and mod virtuous teachers, and have had the 
advice and direftion of the ableit and mod pcr- 
fuafive guides, how few are there whofe future 
conduft has anfwered to the inftrudton they 
received, or the maxims which were fo often 
repeated to them. Natural difpofition or ac- 
quired habits regulate the tenor of our lives j and 
neither the fermon that perfuadesj nor the rela- 
tion that moves, has any permanent effe£i on 
the adions of him ^^10 liftens or who weeps. 

Yet, though examples of their efficacy are not 
very frequent, it doce not altogether follow that 

Vol. III. . G the 
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the difcourfe or the ftory are ufelefs and vairu 
Stronger motives will no doubt overpower 
weaker ones, and thofe which conftantly affail 
will prevail over others which feldom occur. 
PafEon therefore will fomctimes be obeyed 
when reafon is forgot, and corrupt fociety will 
at length overcome the beft early impreflions. 
But the eflFedls of that reafon, or of thofe im- 
preflions, we are not always in condition to efti- 
mate fairly. The examples of their failure arc 
eafily known, and certain of being obfcrved; 
the inftances of fuch as have been preferved 
from furrounding contagion by their influence, 
are traced with difficulty, and ftrikc us Icfs 
when they are traced. 

Formal precepts and hypothetical cautions 
are indeed frequently off'ered to youth and in- 
experience, in a manner fo ungracious as nei- 
ther to command their attention nor conciliate 
their liking. He who fays I am to inftrufk and 
to warn, with a face of inftruftion or ad- 
monition, prepares his audience for hearing 
what the young and the lively always avoid 
as tirefome, or fear as unpleafant. A more 
willing and a deeper impreflion will be made, 
when the obfervation arifes without being 
prompted, when the underftanding is addrefled 
through the feelings. It was this^ which ftnick 
me fo forcibly in the ftory Tf Father Nicholas. I 

never 
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never felt fo ftrongly the evils of diflipation, 
nor ever was fo afliamed of the (hame of being 
virtuous. 

It was at a fmall town iti Brittany, in which 
there was a convent of Benediftines, where par- 
ticular circumftances had induced me to take 
up my refidence for a few weeks. They had 
feme piftures which ftrangers ufed to vifit. I 
went with a party whofe purpofe was to look 
at them : mine in fuch places is rather to look 
at men. If in the world we behold the fhifting 
fcene which prompts obfervation, we fee m 
fuch fecluded focieties a fort of ftill life, which 
nouriihes thought, which gives fubjeft for me- 
ditation. I confefs however I have often been 
difappointed ; I have feen a group of faces un- 
der their cowls, on which fpeculatidn could 
build nothings mere common-place counte- 
nances, which might have equally well be- 
longed to a corporation of bakers or butchers. 
Mod of thofe in the convent I jiow vifitcd were 
of that kind : one however was of a very fupe- 
rior order; that of a monk who kneeled at a- 
diftance from the. altar, near a Gothic window, 
through the painted panes of which a glean^y 
light touched his forehead, and threw a dark 
Rembrandt fhade on the hollow of a large, 
black, melancholy eye. It was impoflible not 
. to take notice of him.^ lie looked up, invo- 
G Z luntarily 
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luntarily no doubt, to a picture of our Saviour 
liearix^ bis crofs \ the (imilarity of the attitude, 
and the quiet refignation of the two counte- 
nances, formed a refembiance that could not but 
thrike every one. « It is Father Nicholas," 
wliifpered our conduf^or, *• who is of all the 
« brotherhood the mod rigid to himfelf^ and 
« the kindeft to other men. To the diftrefled, 
«< to the fick, and to the dying, he is always 
<< ready to adminifler affiftance and confoladon. 
<c Nobody ever told him a misfortune in which 
<* he did not take an intereil, or requefted good 
•« (^ces which he refufed to grant : yet the 
^< aufterity and mortifications ^f his own life 
«• arc beyond the ftri&eft rules of his order 5 
•« and it is only from what he does for others 
«< that one fuppofes him to feel any touch of 
"humanity."' The fubjeA feemed'to make 
our informer eloquent. I was yoimg. curious 
enthufiaftic 5 it funk into my heart, and I could 
not reft till I was made acquainted with Father 
Nicholas. Whether firom the power of the in- 
troduaion I procured, firom his own benevo- 
l^ce, or from my deportment, the good man 
looked on me widi the compkcency of a parent. 
-^ It is not ufual/' faid he, « ^y fo„^ fo^ ^^ 
•*pk at your age to foUcit acquaintance like 

^^^^t ^"^ ^^ ^""^"^ is in its primei 
!«iAyflKmldja«amicipatcit5 decay? Gaiety 

« and 
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^and cheerfttlneis fpring up around you; 
^ why ihould you feek out the abodes of me- 
^ lancholy and of woe ? Yet though dead to 
'' the pleafureS) I am not infenfible to the cha- 
^ ritics of life. I feel your kindnefs, and wifli 

" for an opportunity to requite it*** ^ He 

perceived my turn for letters, and (hewed me 
bmt curioas MSS* and fbme fcarce books, 
which belonged to their convent : thefc were 
Qot the communications I fought^ accident 
S^ve me an opportunity of obtaining the know- 
Wgc I valued more, the knowledge of Father 
Nicholas, the ftory of his forrows, the caufe of 
Iu$ aufterities. 

One evening when I entered his cell, after 
locking at the door without being heard, I 
perceived him kneeling before a crucifix, ta 
which was affixed a fmall pidiure, which I took 
to be that of the bleffed Virgin. I flood be- 
hind him,, uncertain whether I fhould wait the 
clofe of his devotional exercife, or retire un^ 
.|)erceived as I came. His face was covered with 
his hand, 'and I heard his flified groans. A 
mixture of compafiion and of curiofity fixed 
me to my , place. He took his hands from his 
eyes witli a quickened movement, as if a pang 
had forced them thence : he laid hold of the 
pidure, which he kiffed twice, preiTed it to his 
bofom, and tlien, gazing on it eameflly, burft 
G 3 into 
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into tears. After a few moments, he clafped 
his hands together, threw a look up to heaven, 
and muttering fome words which I could hot 
hear, drew a deep figh, which feemed to clefe 
the account ef his forrows for the time, and 
rifing from his knees difcovered me. I was 
aihamed of my iituation, and ilammered out 
fome apology for my unintentional interrup- 
tion of his devotions. — ^* Alas ! (faid he) be 
"not deceived; thefe are not the tears of dci- 
" votion ; nor the meltings of piety, but the 
<^ wringings of remorfe. Perhaps, young man, 
<« it may (lead thee to be told the ftory of my 
" fufFerings and of my fins : ingenuous as thy 
<* nature feems, it may be expofed to tenfVpta- 
«< tions like mine ; it may be the viftim of 
<* laudable feelings perverted, of virtue betray- 
<* ed, of falfe honour, and miftaken fhame.'* 

My name is St. Hubert ; my family ancient 
and refpeftable, though its domains, from va- 
rious untoward events, had been contrafted 
much within their former extent. I loft my 
father before I knew the misfortune of lofing 
him i and the indulgence of my mother, who 
continued a widow, made up, in the'cftima- 
tion of a young man, for any want of that pro- 
tection or of guidance which another parent 
might have afforded. After having pafled with 
applaufe through the ordinary ftudies which the 

capital 
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capital of our province allowed an opportunity 
of acquiring, my mother fent me to Paris, 
along with the fon of a neighbouring family, 
' who, though of lefs honourable defcent, was 
much richer than ours. Young Delaferre (that 
was my companion's name) was intended for 
the army ; me, from particular circumftanccs 
which promifed fuccefs In that line, my mother 
and her friends had deftined for the long robe, 
and had agreed for the purchafe of a change 
for me when I fliquld be (qualified for it. D;*- 
laferre. had a fovereign contempt for any pro- 
feffion but that of arms, and took every oppor- 
tunity of infpiring me with the fame fentiment^.' 
In the capital I had this prejudice every day 
more and more confirmed* Th&Jierte of every 
man who had ferved, the infolent fuperlority 
he claimed over his fellow-citizens, dazzled my 
ambition and awed my baihfulnefs. From na- 
ture I had that extreme fenfibility of fhamc, 
which could not (land againft the ridicule even 
of much inferior men. Ignorance would often ' 
' confound me in matters of which I was perfeft- 
ly well informed, from his fuperior effrontery ; 
and the beft-eftabliflied principles of my mind 
would fometimes yield to the impudence of af- 
fuming fophiftry or of unblufhing vice. To 
the profeflion which my relations had marked 
out for me, attention, diligence, and fober 
G 4 ma mera 
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manners were naturally attached 5 having once 
jfet down that profeffion as humiliating, I con* 
eluded its attendant qualities to be equally dif- 
honourable. I was afliamed of virtues to which 
I was naturally inclined^ a bully in vices which 
I hated and defpifed. Delaferrc enjoyed my 
apoftacy from innocence as a vi£l:ory he had 
gained. At fchool he was much my inferior, 
and I attained every mark of diftin£tion to 
which he had afpired in vain. In Paris he 
triumphed in his turn ; his fuperior wealth en- 
abled him to command the appearances of fa- 
perior dignity and fhowj the cockade in his 
hat infpired a confidence which my fituatioa 
did not allow \ and, bold as he was in diffipa-. 
tion and debauchery, he led me as an inferior 
whom he had taught the art of living, whom he 
had firft trained to independence and to ^man« 
hood. My mother's ill-judged kindnefs fup- 
plied me with the means of thofe pleafures 
which my companions induced me to fhare, if 
pleafures they might be called, which I often 
partook with uneafinefs and refledled on with 
remorfe. Sometimes, though but too feldom, 
I was as much a hypocrite on the other fide ; 
I was felf-denied, beneficent, and virtuous by 
ftealth } while the time and money which I had 
fo employed, I boailed to my companions of 
having fpent in debauchery, in riot, and in vice. 

The 
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The habits of life, however, into which I had 
been led, began by degrees to blunt my natural 
feelings of rectitude, and to take from vice the 
reftraints of confcience. But the dangerous- 
Conne£tion I had formed was broken off by the 
accident of Delaferre's receiving orders to join 
his regiment then quartered at Dunkirk, At 
his defirc, I gave him the convoy as far , as ta 
a relation's ho\ife in Picardy, where he was to 
fpend a day or two in his way. " I will mtrO-<- 
<< duce you,".faid he in a tone of ple^antry^ 
«* becaufe yoii will be a favourite i my coufiti 
•* Santonges is as fober and precifc as you were 
** when I firft found you." The good man 
whom he thus charafterifed poffefled indeed all 
thofe virtues of which the ridicule ofDelaferre 
had fometimes made me afliamed, but which it 
had never made me entirely ceafe to revere. In 
his family I regained the ftation which, in our 
diflipated fociety at Paris, I had loft. Hi^ 
example encouraged and his precepts, fortiiied 
my natural difpofition to goodnefs; but his 
daughter, Emilia- de Santonges, was a more 
interefting affiftant to it. After my experience 
of the few of her fcx with whom we were 
acquainted in town, the native beauty, the unaf- 
fefted manners of Emilia, were infinitely attrafl* 
ive. Delaferre,. however, found them iii^piil 
and tircfome; Hfe left his kinfown's the thirJ: 
G 5 . morning 
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morning after his arriral, promifing, as foon 
as his regiment fhould be reviewed, to meet me 
in Paris. Except in Paris, faid he, we exift 
merely^ but do not live. I found it very dif- 
ferent. I lived but in the prefence of Emilia dc 
Santonges. But why fhould I recall thofe days 
of pureft felicity, or think of what my Emilia 
was ! for not long after, fhe was mine. In the 
winter they came to Paris, on account of her 
father's health, which was then rapidly on the 
decline. I tended him with that afiiduity which 
was due to his friendfhip, which the company 
of Emilia made more an indulgence than a 
duty. Our cares, and the fkill of his phyficians, 
were fruitlefs. He died, and left his daughter 
to my friendfhip. It was then that I firft dared 
to hope for her love ; that over the grave of her 
father I mingled my tears with Emilia's, and 
tremblingly ventured to afk, if flie thought me 
worthy of comforting her forrows ? Emilia was 
too innocent for difguife, too honed for aflFeft- 
ation. She gave her hand to my virtues, (for 
I then was virtuous,) to reward at the fame 
time, and to confirm them. T^e retired to 
Santonges, where we enjoyed as much felicity 
as perhaps the lot of humanity will allow. My 
Emilia?s merit was equal to her happinefs 5 and 
I may fay without vanity, fince it is now my 
ihame, that the fince wretched St. Hubert was 
then thought to defcrve the bleffings he enjoyed* 
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N° 8 J, Saturday, Saturday 2, 1786. 

Continuation of the Story of Father 
Micholas. 



TN this ftate of peaceful felicity we had lived 
fomething more than a year, when my Emi- 
lia found herfelf with child. On that occafion 
my anxiety was fuch as a hulband who dotes 
upon his wife may be fuppofed to feel. In con- 
fequencje of tliat^anxiety, I propofed our remov- 
ing for fome weeks to Paris ^ where flie might, 
have abler aihftanc^ than our province could 
afford in thofc moments of danger which {he 
foon expefted. To this (lie objefted with ear- 
neflnefs, from a variety of motives; but moft 
of my neighbours applauded my refolution ; 
j\nd one, who was the nephew of a farmer-ge- 
neral, and had purchafed the eftate on which 
his father had been a tenant, told me, the dan- 
ger from their country accoucheurs was fuch, 
that nobody who could afford to go to Paris 
would think of trufting them. I was a little 
tender on the reproach of poverty,^ and abfo- 
iutely determined for the journey. To induce 
G 6 my 
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my wife's confcnt, I had another pretext, being 
kft executor to a fn«nd who had died in Paris, 
and had effects ren^ning there, Emilia at lad 
confentedy and we removed to town accord- 
ingly. 

•. For fomc time I fcarce erer left our hotel : 
it was the fame at which Emilia and her father 
had lodged when he came to Paris to die, and 
leave her to my love. The rccolle£Jion of thofr 
fcenes, tender and interefting as they were, 
fpread a fort of melancholy indulgence over our 
mutual fociety, by which jthe company of any 
third perfon could fcarcely* be brooked. My 
wife had fome of thofe fad prefages which 
women of her fenfibility often feel in the condi- 
tion flie'was then in. All my attention and fo- 
licitude were excited to combat her fears. « I 
<* fliall not live,** Ihe would fay, •* to revifit 
«< Santonges : but my Henry will think of me 
•* there : in thofe woods in which we have (o 
•* often walked, by that brook to the fall of 
•• which we have liftened together, and felt in 
« filence what language, at leaft what mine, 
«« my Love, could not fpeak." — ^The good Fa- 
ther was overpowered by the tendernefs of 
the images that rufhed upon his mind, and tears 
for a moment choked his utterance. After a 
Ihort fpace he began, with a voice faultering and 
weak. 

— « Pardon 
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— " Pardon the emotion that ftopped my reci- 
tal. You pity me y but it is not always tliat my 
tears are of fo gentle a kind ; the images her 
fpeech recalled foftcned my feelings into forrow ; 
but I am not worthy of them. — Hear the con- 
feifion of my remorfe. 

The anxiety of my Emilia was at laft diffi- 
pated by her fafe delivery of a boy ; and on this 
objeft of a new kind of tendemefs we gazed 
with inexpreffible delight. Emilia fuckled the 
infant herfelf, as well from the idea of duty 
and of pleafure in tending it, as from the diffi- 
culty of finding in Paris a nurfe to be trufted. 
We propofed returning to the country as fooii 
as the re-eftabli(hment of her ftrength would 
permit : mean time, during her hours of reft, 
I generally Went out to finifti the bufinefs which 
the truft of my deceafed friend had devolve^ 
upon me. 

In pafTmg through the Thuilleriesy in one of 
thofe walks, I met rny old companion Delaferre. 
He embraced me with a degree of warmth which 
I fcarce expefted from my knowledge of his 
difpofition, or the 'length of time for which our 
correfpondence had been broken off. He had 
heard, he faid, accidentally of my being in 
towo, but had fought me for feveral days in 
vain. . In truth, he was of all men one whom I 
was the moft afraid of meeting. I I^ad heard. 

6 in 
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in the country of his unbounded diffipation and 
extravagance ; and there were fome ftories to 
his prejudice which were only not believed^ 
from an unwillingnefs to beheve them in peqple 
whom the corruptions of the world had hot 
familiarifed to bafenefs ; yet I found he ftill pof- 
feffed a kind of fuperiority over my mind, which 
I was glad to excufe, by forcing myfelf to' think, 
him lefs unworthy than he was reported. Af- 
ter a variety of inquiries, and expreffing his cor- 
dial fatisfa£iion at the prefcnt happinefe I en- 
joyed, he prefTed me to fpend that evening witli 
Iiim fo earneftly, that though I had made it a 
fort of rule to be at home, I was afhamed ta 
offer an apology, and agreed to meet him at the 
houi^ he appointed* 

Our company confifted only of Delaferre 
himfelf, and two other officers, one a good 
deal older than any of us, who had the crofs 
of St. Louis, and the rank of Colonel, whom I 
thought the moft agreeable man I had ever met 
with. The unwillingnefs with which I had left 
home, and the expeftation of a very different 
fort of party wher« I was going, made me feel- 
tlie prefent one doubly pleafant. My fpirits>- 
which were rather low when I went in, front 
that con ft rain 1 1 was prepared for, rofe in pro-^ 
portion to the pleafantry around mc, and the 
jperfe£l e^fe in- which I found myfelf wiSi this 
^ old 
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old officer, who had information^ wit, fenti- 
ment, every thing I valued mod, and every 
thing I lead expefted in a fociety felefted by 
Ddaferre. It was late before we parted \ and at 
parting I received, not without pleafurc, an in- 
vitation from the Colonel to fup with him the 
evening after. 

The company at his houfe I found enlivened 
by his filler and a friend of hers, a widow, who 
though not a perfcft beauty, had a countenance 
that imprefl'cd one much more in her favour 
than mere beauty could. When filent, there 
was a certain foftnefs in it infinitely bewitching \ 
and when it was lightened up by the expreflion 
which her converfation gave, it was cquaUy at- 
traftive. We happened to be placed next each 
othen Unufed as I was to the little gallantries 
of fafliionable life, I rather wiflied than hoped 
to make myfelf agreeable to her. She feemed, 
however, interefted in my attentions and con- 
verfation, and in hers 1 found myfelf flattered 
zt the fame time and delighted. - We played, 
againfl: the inclination of this Lady and me, and 
we won rather more than I wifhed. Had I been 
as rich as Delaferre, 1 fhould have objedied to 
the deepnefs of the (lakes : but we were the only 
perfons of the company that feemed uneafy at 
our fuccefs, and we parted with the mod cor- 
dial good-humour, Madame de Trenyilhy (that 

was 
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was the widow's name,) fmiliiig to. the Colonel, 
aikcd him to take his revenge at her houfe, aiid 
faid, with an air of equal modefly and frank* 
ncfs, that as I had been the partner of her fuc- 
ccfs, flie hoped for the honour of my company^ 
to take the chance of (haring a lefs favourable 
fortune. 

At firft my wife had exjprefled her fatisfao- 
tion at my finding amufement in focicty, to re- 
lieve the duty of attending her. But when my 
abfence grew very frequent, as indeed I was al- 
moft every day at Madame de Trenville's, tliough 
her words continued the fame, (he could not 
help expreffiug by her counteni^nce her diflatif- 
faftion at my abfence. I perceived this at firft 
with tendernefs only, and next evening excufed 
myfelf from keeping my engagement. But I 
found my wife's company not what it ufed to 
be : thoughtful, but afraid to truft one anotlier 
with our thoughts, Emilia fhewed her uneafi* 
nefs in her looks, and I covered mine Jjut ill 
with an aflumed gaiety of appearance. 

The day following Delaferre called, and faw 
Emilia for the firft time. He rallied me gently 
for breaking my laft night's appointment, and 
told me of another which he had made for me, 
which my wife infifted on my keeping.. Her 
coufin applauded her condudl, and joked on the 
good government of wives. Before I went out 

in 
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in the evening, I came to wlfh Emilia good 
night, I thought I perceived a tear on her 
check, and would have (laid, but for the (hame 
of not going. The company perceived my want 
of gaiety, and Delaferrc was merry on the oc* 
cafibn. Even mf friend the Colonel threw in a 
little raillery on the fubjeft of marriage. Twas 
the firft time I felt fomewhat awkward at being 
the only married man of the party. 

We played deeper and fat later than formerly ; 
but I was to (hew myfelf not afraid of my wife, 
and objected to neither. I loft confiderably, 
and returned home naortified and chagrined. 1 
faw Emilia next morning, whofe fpirits were 
not high. Methought her looks reproached m^ 
conduA, and I was enough in the wrong to be . 
angry that they did fo. Delaferrc came to take 
me to his houfe to dinner. He obferved as we 
w^t, that Emilia looked ill. ** Going to the 
« country will re-eftablifti her," faid I.—" Do 
** you leave Paris ?" faid he. — "In a few days/* 
— " Had I fuch motives for remaining in il as 
« you have." — "What motives?"—" The attach- 
•* ment of fuch friends •, but friendfhip is a 
•* cold word : the attachment of fuch a woman 
** as de TrenvilleJ* I know not how I looked, 
but he prefled the fubjeft no farther •, perhaps 
I was lefs offended than I ought to have been. 

We 
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We went to that Lady's houfe after dinner. 
She was dreffed moft elegantly, and looked 
more beautiful than ever I had feen her. The 
party was more numerous than ufual, and there 
was more vivacity in it. The converfation 
turned upon my intention of leaving Paris ; the 
ridicule of country-manners, of country-opi- 
nions, of the infipidity of country-enjoyments^ 
was kept up with infinite fpirit by Delaferre^ 
and moft of the younger members of the com- 
pany. Madame de Trenville did not join ii\ 
their mirth, and fometimes looked at me as if 
the fubjeft was too ferious for her to be meny 
on. I was half afhamed and half forry that I 
was going to the country; leisuneafy than vain 
ftt the preference that was (hewn nac* 
Z 
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N° 84, Saturday, September ^^ 1^6%. 

Conclusion of the Story of Father 
Nicholas. 

TWas a coWard, however, in the wrong; as 
well as in the right, and fell upon an expe- 
dient to fcreen myfelf from a difcovery that 
might have faved me. I contrived to deceive 
my wife, and to conceal my vifits to Madame de 
Trenville'a, under the pretence of fome perplex- 
ing incidents that had arifen in the management 
of thofe affairs with which I was intruded. Her 
mind was too pure for fufpicion or for jealoufy. 
It was eafy even for a novice in falfehood, like 
me, to deceive her. But I had an able afliftant 
in Delaferre, who now refumed the afcendency 
over me he had formerly pofTefTed, but with an 
attraftion more powerful, from the infatuated 
attachment which my vanity and weaknefs, as 
much as her art and beauty, had made me con- 
ceive for Madame de Trenville. 

It happened that juft at this time a young 
man arrived from our province, and brought 
letters for Emilia from a female friend of her^s 

in 
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in the neighbourfiood of Santonges- He had 
been bred a miniature-painter, and came to 
town for improvement in his art. Emilia, wha 
dojted on her little boy, propofed to him to draw 
his pifture in the innocent attitude of his fleep. 
The young painter was pleafed with the idea, 
. provided flie would allow him to paint the child 
in her arms. This was to be concealed from 
me, for the fake of furprifing me with the pic- 
ture when it fliould be finiihed. That (he nugbt 
have a better opportunity of efie£^ing this litde 
concealment, Emilia would often hear, with a 
fort of fatisfadlion, my engagements abroad, and 
encourage me to keep them, that the pidlure 
might advance in my abfence. 

She knew not' what, during that abfence, 
was my employment. The flave of vice and of 
profufion, I was violating my faith to her, in 
the arms of the moft artful and worthlefs of 
women, and lofing the fortune that fliould have 
fupported my child and her's, to a fct of cheats 
and villains. Such was the fnare that Dela- 
ferre and his aflbciates had drawn around me. 
It was covered with the appearance of love and 
generofity. De Trenville had art enough to 
make me believe, that fhe was every way the 
viftim of her affeftion for me. My fir ft great 
loiTes at play flie pretended to reimburfe from 
her own private . fortune, and then tlirew her- 

felf 
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felf upon my honour, for relief from thofe dif* 
trefles into which I had brought her. After 
having exhaufted all the monejr I poilefled, and 
all my credit could command, I would have 
flopped (hort of ruin : but when I thought of 
returning in difgrace and poverty to the place 
I had left refpefied and happy, I had not refo* 
lution enough to retreat. I took refuge in de-» 
fperation, mortgaged the remains of my eilate, 
and flaked the produce to recover what I had 
loft, or to lofe myfelf. The event was fuch as 
might have been expelled. 

After the dizzy horror of my fituation had 
left me power to think, I hurried to Madame 
Je Trenville's. She gave me fuch a reception 
as fuited one who was no longer worth the de- 
ceiving. Conviftion of her falfehood> and of 
that ruin to which Ihe had been employed to 
lead me, flafhed upon my mind. I left her with 
execrations, which (he received with the cool* 
nefs of hardened vice, of experienced feduc- 
tion. I ruflied from her houfe, I knew not 
whither. My fteps involuntarily led me home. 
At my own door I flopped, as if it had been 
death to enter. When I had fhrunk back fomc 
paces, I turned again; twice did I attempt to 
knock, a^d could not ; my he^rt throbbed with 
unfpeakable horror, and my knees fmote each 
other. It was night, and the flreet was dark 

and 
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and fikiit around me, I threw myfelf down be- 
fore the door, and wifhed fome ruffian's hand 
to cafe me of life and thought together. At 
laft the recolledlion of Emilia, and of my in- 
fant boy, crolled my difordered mind, and a 
gufli of tendernefs burft from my eyes. I rofe, 
and knocked at the door. When I was let in, 
I went -up foftly to my wife's chamber. She 
was afleep, with a night-lamp burning by her, 
her child fleeping on her bofom, and its' little 
hand grafping her neck. Think what I felt as 
I looked ! She fmilcd through her fletp, and 
fcemed to dream of happinefs. My brain be- 
gan to madden again ; and as the mifery to 
which flie muft wake crolTed my imagination, 
the horrible idea arofe within me,— I (hudder 
yet to tell it,— to murder them as they lay, and 
next myfelf! — I ftretchcd my hand toM'ards my 
wife's throat ! — The infant unclafped its little 
fingers, and laid hold of one of mine. The 
gentle preflure wrung my heart ; its foftnefs 
returned ; I burft into tears ; but I could not 
ftay to tell her of our ruin. I ruflied out of the 
room, and, gaining an obfcure hotel in a dif- 
tant part of the lown, wrote a few diftrafted 
lines, acquainting her of my folly and of my 
crimes ; that I meant immediately to leave 
France, and not return till my penitence ihould 
wipe out my offences, and my induftry repair 

that 
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that ruin in which I had involved her. I re- 
commended her and my child to my mother's 
caxSe, and to the proteftion of that Heaven 
w^li.ich flie had never ofFended. Having fent 
tKis, I left Paris on the inftant, and had walked 
fe>reral miles from town before it was light. 
A^t: fun-rife a ftage-coach overtook me. It was 
gc>ing on the road to Breji. I entered it without 
a^^ranging any future plan, and fat in fuUen and 
gloomy filenqe, in the corner of the carriage. 
r'hat day- and next night I went on mechani- 
cally, with fever al other paflengers, regardlefs 
^f food and incapable of reft. But the fecond 
day I found my ftrength fail, and when we 
ftopped in the evening, I fell down in a faint 
in the paflage of tlie inn; I was put to bed, it 
feems, and lay for more than a week in the ftu- 
pefadlion of a low fever. 

A charitable brother of that order to which 
I now bdojig, who happened to be in the inn, 
attended me with the greateft care and huma- 
nity 5 and when I began to recover, the good 
old man miniftcred to my foul, as he had done 
to my body, that affiftance and confolation he 
cafily difcovered it to need. By his tender af- 
fiduities I was now fo far recruited as to be able 
to breathe the frelh air at the window of a little 
parlour. As I fat there one morning, the fame 
ftagc-coach in which I had arrived, flopped at 
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the door of the inn, when I faw alight out of it 
the young painter who Bad been recommended 
to us at Paris. TTie fight overpowered my 
weaknefs, and I fell lifelcfs from my feat. The 
incident brought feveral people into the foom, 
and amongft others the young man himfeif. 
When they had reftoted me to fenfe, I had re- 
coUeftion enough to defire him to remain with . 
me alone. It was fome time before he recog- 
nized me ; when he did, with horror in his 
afped, after much hefitation, and tlie moft fe^ 
lemn intreaty from me, he told me the dread- 
ful fequel of my misfortunes. My wife and child 
were no more. The (hock which my letter 
gave, the ftate of weaknefs (he was then in had 
not ftrength to fupport. The effefts were a 
fever, delirium', and death. Her infant periflied 
with her. In the interval of reafon preced- 
ing her death, (he called him to her bed-fide; 
gave him the pifture he had drawn ; and witli 
her laft breath charged him, if ever he could 
find me out, to deliver t|iat and herforgiveneft '- 
to me. He put it into my hand. I know not 
how I furvived. Perhaps it was owing to the 
outwoni ftate in which my difeafe had Ipft me. 
My heart was too weak to burft \ and there was 
a fort of palfy on my min J that feemed infen- 
fible to its calamities. By that holy man who 
had once before fared me ^om death, I was 

placed 
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placed here, where, except one melancholy 
journey to that fpot where they had laid my 
EmUia and her boy, I have ever fincc remained. 
My ftory is unknown, and they wonder at the 
feverity of that life by which I endeavour to 
atone for my offences* — But it is not by (uf-« 
fering alonfi that Heaven is reconciled i I en- 
deavour, by works of charity and beneficence^ 
to make my being not hateful in its fight* 
Blefied be God ! I have attained the confolatton 
I wiflied. — Already, on my wafting days a beam 
of mercy flieds itb celeftial light, llie vifiont 
of this flinty couch are changed to mildne(s. 
-^Twas but laft night my Emilia beckoned me in 

fmiles } this little cherub was with her T* His 

voice ceafed, — ^he looked on the pidiure, then 
towards heaven ; and a faint glow crofled the 
paleneis of his cheek. I ftood awe-ftruck at 
the fight. The bell for Vcfpers tolled — he took 
my liand — ^I kifled bis, and my tears began to 
drop on it.^ — ** My fon," faid he, " to fedings 
like yours it may not be unpleafing to recall my 
ftory :-r-if the world iallure thee, if vice enfnare 
with its pleafures, or abafii with it» ridicule, 
think of. Father Nicholas — be virtuouSf and be 
haH>y.*' 



Vol. m. H 
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N^ 85. Satuedat^ S^tember 169 1786. 

Non adeo inhumam ingemofum^ Ch^treaf 
Neque tarn imferitay ut quid amor vaieat nefciam. 

Ter. 

•'XinflT,** fays one of my correfpondents, 
who writes in a fair Italian hand, 
and fubfcribes hcrfclf Imoinda, ^ Why have 
** you fo little of love in the Lounger ?" I 
anfwer, becaufe there is fo little -of it in the 
world. " Love,'* fays an author, who is 
probably of Imoinda's acquaintance, << Love, 
'* the paflion mod natural to the fenCbility of 
** youth, has loft the plaintive dignity he 
*• once poffeffcd, for the unmeaning (imper <rf 
** a dangling coxcomb y and the only ferious 
«« concern, that of a dowry, i» iettled evca 
<< among the beardlefs leaders of the dancing* 
<* fchool *.** It is undoubtedly true, that our 
young men now-ardays begin very eajly to fee 
the propriety of mtngUng in love-afikirs the 
taile.dulci; which may be tranflated, that they 
tlunk fully as much of the fortune as of the 
Lady. 

• Man of Feeling* 

The 
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• The prefent age, amidft all its acquir^qite 
and all its poliih, has loft a good deal of that 
fpirit oiF gallantry, and delicate refpeflt fpr the 
ladies, which former times poflefleB. If we 
trace the hiftorjr of their power, from the dapi 
of chivalry and romance down to the prefent 
lefs heroic times, we fliall find it gradually de* 
dining, till now that there is little more than a 
mere fovereignty of form, but fcarce any thing 
of the empire of fcntiment remaining* 

The prevailing rage for Play, which is almoft 
the only amufement (if it may not rather be 
called a bufinefs) which interefts the faihionable 
world, has perhaps, of all circumftances, tho" 
moft dired: and powerful tendency to level the 
fupremacy of the fex, and to ftifie the feelingly 
of refpe£lful and delicate zffc6t\on» Befides tlutt 
the pafTions it excites are of that ungentle kind 
which « fcare the little loves,'* . there ib, at a 
Whift or a Pharaoh table, a fort of bufinefe and 
money tranfafiion with the ladies, which ne« 
ceffarily abates the prerogative of fez^-^amd abo- 
lifhes that humble homage which they were 
wont to claim, which we were flattered to payv 

111 the intercourfe of ordinary life, the late 
founder of a fchool of politenefsT recommended 
a certain indifference or mmcbalancit of maaoer^ 
as die charaAeriftrc of a welt*bred mao. Tlie 
fyftem has fince his time flouriihedand prcrailed 
H 2 in 
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hi*a fltoft cxtenfivc degree ; and, like all other 
tffttttis that war on nature^ has been carried a 
good deal farther by the dtfciples, than it is 
probafcle 3icir mafter intended. ** Nous avons 
« change tout cela," fays the Mack-Do^or of 
Molten, when his patient's father ventured to 
fuppofe that the heart lay on tlic left fide of the 
body. The fine gentleman of Lord Chefierfield 
has made a change ftill greater 5 the heart is 
ftruck out of his anatomy altogether. 

Nor is it only in the reforts of faihionable, 
or of diffipated life, tliat Love has loft his yo- 
taries. In the walk of Letters, in the haunts of 
Meditation, the ftudics of modem times tend 
alfo to exclude his power. The modern dif- 
coveries in natural hiftory, and in the mecha- 
nical arts; the refearches into the various pro- 
perties of matter, which the diymift and the 
naturalift have puflied to fo extraordinary a 
length, however ufeful to the purpofes of lifc^ 
are unfavourable to that cnthufiafm which formed 
the lover and the poet. The " fhadowy tribes 
« of mind" arc much lefs cultivated than former- 
ly. Fancy and imagination give place to fobcr 
feafoa and to certain truth ; and the young 
man who in the academic fhades was wont to 
dream majeftic things, and to weave the myrtle 
garland for hb miftrefs, now watches the prc- 
CTcfs of experimentj iwr uoxayels the maze of de- 

monftration. 
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monftration. Poetry is almoft extinguilhed 
among us -, and its decline may not unfairly be 
fuppofed to hold an equal pace with that of love, 
and to proceed from caufes of a fimilar kind. 

Of all the " pcnfive cares of life," none have- 
a greater tendency to purify and exalt the mind, 
than thofe of a delicate and virtuous love. The 
infpiration of its . melancholy foars above the 
groflhefs of vice, and the meannefs of worldly 
and low-thouc^hted care. ' Its tender diftrefles 
humanize and foften the heart ; and the hope or 
the pride of its. more fortunate ftate is the ftrongeft 
incentive tcx great and noble atchievements. . 

I have been led into this ftrain of refledion^ 
from the peru{al of an elegant little Poem, with 
which. I was lately fa?roured by an urtknown 
correfpondent. My readers^ I am perfuadedy 
will hold themfeives indebted to tne for its! in- 
fertion. The Mule of l^ter timea, . like ^ beauty 
in the days of her decay, has been in ufe to 
trick herfelf out in "artificial ornaments, to;kad 
her language with epithet, arid to twift her ex- 
prcfTion with inverfions. The vcrfes of 'my 
correfpondent are frCe from that defefl: ; he 
breathes the artlefsfentimeots of ingenuous Iqve, 
and clothes them in a fuitable (implicity of lan- 
guage. 

Z 

H3 
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ODE U c LADY gKKg ahrtcd. 



FAR, far from me mjr Deli^ goes. 
And all my pra/rs, my tears, arc Tain \ 

Nor (Iiall I know one hour^s repofcj 
Till Delia blefs thefe eyes again. 

Companion of the wretched, come^ 
Fair hope ! and dwell with me a while ) 

Thy heavenly prefence gilds the gloom. 
While happier fcenes in prpfpeA (mile. 

Oh I who can tell what Time may do ? 

How all my forrows yet may end ? 
Can (he veje£l a love fo true ? 

Can Delia e'er forfake her friend ? 

Unkind and rude the thorn is feen. 
No fign of future fweetnefs fliows ; 

But time calls forth its lovely green. 
And fprcads the bluihes of the rofe. , 

Th^n come, fair Hope, and whifper peace. 
And keep the happy fcenes in view j 

When all thcfc cares and fears fhall ceafc, 
Anvl \Wu\ bids a love fo true. 



n. Hope, 
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II. 

Hope, fweet deceiver, ftill believMi 
In mercy fent tofoothe our care : >' 

Oh ! tell me^ am I now (kceWd^ 
And wilt thou leare me taDei^r ? 

Then hear, ye Powers, my eameft prayV, 

This pang tmiitterablc &Ye ; - 
Let xne iK>t Uve to know defpair^ 

But give joc quiet in the grare i 

Why (hould t live to hate the light. 
Be with myfelf at conftant ftrife^ 

And drag about, in nature's fpite. 
An ttfelefsi joylefsi load of life ? 

But far from her aU ills remove^ 

Your favourite care let Delia be, , 

Long bleft in friend{hip, bleft in love. 

And may {he tiever think on me. 

ra. 

But if to prove my love fincere. 
The fates a while this trial doom ; 
. Then aid me, Hope, my woes to bear. 
Nor leave me till my Delia come j 

Till Delia come, no more to part. 
And all thefe cares and fears remove<| 

H4 ^ Oh, 
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(%, come ! rdkrc this widow'd heart, 
Ohy quickly come ! my pride> my love ! 

' My Delia come ! whofe lodct bcgmley 

Whofe fmile can charm my cares away :^ 
Gtk ! come with that enchanting imile. 
And brighten up life's wintry day ; 

Oh, come f and make me fall amends. 
For all my cares, my fears, my paia^ 

Delia, reftore me to my ftiendti 
Reftore me to myfelf again. 
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No 86. SATVKDAYf^Septemier 22s l^S6• 



T Happened to fpcnd fome days lately, in the 
country, at the houfe of a gentleman diftin- 
guiftied in the republic of letters, and whofe 
converfation is at all times in the higheft degree 
inflruftive and entertaining. On my road home 
from his houfe, my whole thoughts were taken 
up with the agreeable entertainment I had re- 
ceived from his company, and I was employed 
in treafuring up in my mind the many ufeful ob- 
feryations that had fallen from him. When I 
arrived in town, the firft perfon I met with waa 
my old acquaintance ^ympofius. Sympofius is 
what is called a good bottle-companion \ that is^ 
one who thinks none, talks little, and drinks a 
great deaL He is much in company, and good 
company too ; becaufe he keeps his feat quietly^ 
has a fteady hand at decanting a bottle, never 
forgets where , the toaft ftands, never inter- 
rupts a ftory except by filling a bumper, can 
make pimch, brew negus, and feafon a tlevU. 
With this combination of qualities, Sympofius 
is oftener fcen at good dinners than any man in 
town ; and were it not for the liquor he con- 
fumes, would be as hannlefs as e'er a bottlc-ffidcr 
H 5 at 
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at the table. At fome houfe of my acquaint* 
ance he had heard of my country-excurfion^ and 
where I had pafTed my time. " You are a 
«« happy man,** faid he, " in poflefling an inri- 
*' macy and friehdfhip fo valuable as that of 

«* Mr, • I was once accidentally at his 

•* houfe : he had the fineft batch of wine of 
•* any man in the country. I never drank fuch 
««6ldHbckinmylife/* 

I could not help fmiling at Sympofius*s idea 
of a valuable friendfhip 5 and yet, when I confi- 
dered the matter a little more clofely, I began 
to think that in moft men the fame difpofition 
might be traced, to value others according to the 
ftandard of themfelves ; to form their opinions 
and their attachments from circumftances as par- 
tial, though not fo ridiculous, as the friendfhip 
of Sympofius for the cellar of Mr. 

I bad not long parted with Sympofius, when 
I met with my old college-companion Dr. Syn- 
tape. He was, when I knew him firft, a tutor 
at one of the univerfities, which he left on the 
death of a relation in India, who bequeathed 
him a confiderable annuity for life. When at 
the univerfity, he was remarkable for his {kill 
in the Latin language, and dill confiders the 
knowledge of that tongue as the only thing 
which can condu£t a man to eminence. I re- 
i^isJber t^ have had fome convexfatioa witE 

him 
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Mm about a gentleman, who, in his youitger 
yeare, was one of Syntax's pupils* This gentle- 
man had been bred to the bar ; and after haying- 
figured in his profefTion, he became a member 
of the legiflatnre, and was confidered as dam 
of the ableft fpeakers in the houfe in which' He 
fat. " Yes," faid my learned friertd, «« I al- 
«* ways kntw the lad would do well. When he 
« was under ^ttiy care, he wrote Latin Yerfe* 
«? f after than any boy I ever knew, and com-- 
« pofed the bcfl difcourfe Lever read upon /V- 
** favinity,*' I took care not to let Syntax know 
that the firft thing his pupil did, was to ended* 
vour to forget almoft all he had learned from hi»^ 
m&ftef, and that- to this he principally afcribe^ 
his fuccefs in life. 

But it is not only amofigft men of learmng^^ 
that this narrownefs of opinion is to be met' 
with. ~ It is to be found in all profeffiens and- 
in every fituation. DHticus i's a man of fortune^ 
and indeed he has this merit, that it has been 
principally made by himfelf. To men whdfc' 
virealth is of their own acquirement, it naturally^ 
appears of the higheft value, as the Ifraelites 
worfliippcd the golden image'they had made. 
Ditiictts fuppofesy that the pofleiBon of vjreaWi 
conftitutes the great happineft of life. In thity 
perhaps, however falfe the fuppofition> Ditticirsr 
is not Ciiguhr^ but he carries'^ die matter ar 
H '6 good 
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good deal farther^ and thinks that wealth confers < 
not only erery blefEng, but every talent and,- 
accomplifliment. He thinks meanly of the 
ienfe, the learning, or the tafte of any man 'who 
iralks on foot, a little better of one who rides 
a-horfeback^ but his idea of fupreme excellence 
is confined to the perfon who lolls in his coach 
and fix. When you fee Ditticus with z ilran- 
gcr, you may judge of the weight of bis purfe 
from the degree of con^plaifance and attention 
which Ditticus pays to his opinions. Ditticus 
would not for the world be thought to be inti- 
mate with a poor manj and ayoids as much as 
poffible being feen with perfons fufpe£ted of 
poverty; and if he fliould be fo unhicky as to 
encounter with any of them, he takes care to 
(how, by his behaviour, in what repute he holds 
their abilities and undetflanding. If he has a« 
rich man at his table, he fends him a larger flice 
of his mutton than to an^y other perfon, as if 
his ftomach were propprtipnably capacious a& 
his purfe i if he is engaged in a party at cards, ' 
he chufes the wealdiiefl: man of the fet for bis. 
partner, as if riches could give fkill in the game. 
I dined t'other day with Ditticus, when, upon 
his telling me a.ftory diat appeared not a little 
ipiprobable, I exprefled fome difficulty to give 
entire credit toit ; Ditticus, with great earneft* 
Oe&i afiured me it was moft ^^itainly true $ for he, 

had 
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had beard it from a gentleman of L. jooo a- 
year. 

The character of Valens is very different from? 
that of DitticuS) but he is guided by principles 
equally abfurd. Valens has the good fortune ta 
be pofiefled of a hale robuft conftitution. Valen» 
is not only fenfible of the advantage arifing from 
thiscircumftance, but prizes it fo highly as to 
think it communicates every other advantage \ 
and that the want of it is connedled with every 
thing that is mean and unworthy. Valens nevev 
fees a man with broad ihoulders, brawny legs, 
or an open cheft, but he looks upon him with 
refpeft, and wiihes to become his friend 5 while 
he ftarts back with horror from, and avoids» 
as he would 'do a thing contaminated, a man 
who has the appearance of a weak and iickly 
conftitution. In fhort, good health with Valens 
is like the cruft of loaf bread, which Peter 
told his brothers was the ftafF of life, in which 
was contained the quinteiTence of beef, muttoiij^ 
vealf venifon, partridge, plum-pudding, and 
cuftard. As Valens is a man of fome educa^ 
tion, he has formed a theory, in order to juftify 
his conduA and principles. If you attempt 
to reafon with him» he will tell you> that health 
muft be the foundation, not only of good moral^^ 
but of every thing elfe that is valuable; that 
without a robuft conftitution^ no man can 

poficfa 
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poffcCi firmiieb and intreindity of mind, or give 
that application and attention which is requifite 
for the pnrpofes of life ^ that it U health alone 
which can give checrfolnefs, and its attendants, 
good-wiU and benerolence to others ; that widn 
out health a man becomes peerifli, chagrined, 
morofcy and <iifcootented, difpleafed with him- 
felf, and unfriendly to all the reft of mankind. 
When he has a mind to be more diflFiife, as he 
is a man of fbme humour, he will tell you, that 
John Knox could nerer have brought about 
the Reformation, had he not been a man of a 
ftroog make and a firm oonftitution i that Marl- 
borott^ would never have been able to ftem the 
power of France, had he not been of that figure 
of body which gives ftiength and yigoor to the 
mind; that Cicero's long neck produced that 
feeblenefs of foul, which threw fuch a cloud over 
his other qualities y and that, had not Alexander 
the Great been a man of fmall flature, he would 
not only have conquered the world, but have 
been able to hand down the empire he had won 
undivided to his fuccefTors. 

The charafter of Pallidus forms an" exaft 
counter-part to that of Valens. Pallidus inhe^ 
rited from nature a feeble conftitution^ and the 
f fFeminate education which he received from his 
doting parents, who had no other child, did 
not tend to correct or to ftrengjthen it. As Pal- 

lidus*s 
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Iidus's (late of health h very different from that 
of Valens, fo he has formed a fyftcm dire£Hy 
oppofite. Pallidus is conftantly telling you> 
and he is uneafy if yon da not bdieve him» thar 
it is only men of delicate conftit unions whp can 
be fufceptible of the delicacies qf virtUQus feel- 
ing; that men who are .robuft aiid. hardy, ac- 
quire a ferocioufnefs and a hardaefs, of mind 
which deftroys all the finer principles ©f the 
fouU Pallidus is at times eloquent upon the 
fubje£l; he will run you over, a long lift of 
names of men who have been confefledly allowed 
to be poflefled of the fineft genius^ and con- 
cludes iinth. aifuring you, it was the extreme de* 
licacy of their health that gave birth to their 
exquilite fenfibility of. mind, which exerted itfelf 
in thofe difplays of imagination and of fciencc 
which have rendered them immortal. Pal- 
lidus is exceedingly fond of the fociety ef the 
ladies, and courts their company ; but he was 
never known to be attached to a woman re- 
markable for the goodnefs of her conftitution, 
who was able to bear fatigue, or to fhare thofe 
fcxercifes which require bodily ftrength. Palli* 
dus has ever in his mouth that remark of Dean 
Swift's, " .That he never knew a woman who 
«* was good for any thing, that had a conftant 
<« flow of health and good fpiritSi*' Nay, Pal- 
lidus carries the matter fo far, that he cannot en- 
8 dure 
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dure to fee a female eat with an appetite ; and 
would no more allow his £fter or his niece to 
aflbciate with a woman of a good ftomach,.thaa 
with one of a tainted reputation. 

In all thefe charadiers, I pcrceired, upon a 
little reflexion, the fame leading propenfity to 
bring the happinefs, the excellence, or the de- 
feds of odiers, to our own ftandard, and I am 
perfuaded, were we narrowly to examine thofe 
around us, we {hould find among the bufy, the 
idle, the ambitious^ or the difTipated, the fame 
colouring of pbjefts, according to their own 
prevailing tafle or humour; and that, thougb 
the examples might not found Co ludicroufly, the 
principle would ftiil be found the fame, would 
ftill, in the eye of a philofopher> be thq OU Hvi 
of Sympofius» 
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N^ 87, Saturday, September 30, 1786. 



Sed in Icngum tamen ovum 
Manferunt hodieque manent vefligia ruris. 



HOR. 



'^^HAT there is Nobody in town, is the ob- 
fcrvation of every perfon one has met 
for feveral wccka paft ; and though the word 
NoMy, like its fellow-vocable Everybody, has a 
great latitude of fignification, ^nd in this in« 
ftance means upwards of threefcore thouland 
peoplci yet undoubtedly, in a certain rank of 
life, one finds, at this feafon, a very great bbnk 
in one's accuftomed fociety. He whom circum* 
ftances oblige to remain in town, feels a fort of 
imprifonment from which his more fortunate 
acquaintance have efcaped to purer air, to 
frefher breezes, and a clearer (ky. He fees* 
with a very melancholy afpef^, the clofe win- 
dow-ftiuttcrs of deferted houfes, the rufted 
knockers, and mofly pavement of unfrequented 
fquares, and the few diftant fcattered figures 
of empty walks ; while he fancies, in the coun- 
try, the joyoufhefs of the reapers, and the fhout 
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of the fportfman enlivening the fields 5 and with- 
in doors, the hours made jocund by the feftitity 
of a^ratibled friends> the frolic, the dance^ and 
the fong. 

Though the prevailing incidents of my latter 
p2irt of life have fixed it almoft conftantly to a 
town, yet nobody R mote cnthtifiafticaily fond 
of the ocmntry than I } and amidft adl my ba* 
nifhment from it, I have contrived ftill to prc^ 
ferve a relifli for its pleafures, and an enjoy- 
ment of its fports, which few who vifitHfe 
feldom are able to retain. I can ftiU weave « 
ItngUng^line, or drefg ^ fly» am at leaft a hUv 
and-mift maa a-ihooting, andhav&nort ii^pf^ 
$en the tune of a Fieno HoUa^ or the eacofragaig 
Hark forward} to a caatioa« hound. But thoui^ 
thefe are a fet of capacities^ which mark Qtul% 
denizenlhip to the country, and which dierp* 
fore I am ptoud to retain, yet I confefs I am 
more delighted with its quieter and lefs tuxbiff 
lent pleafures. There is a fort of moral ufe cf 
the country, which every man who has not loft 
the rural fentiment will feel 5 a certain purity of 
mind and imagination which its icenes infpire^ 
a fimplicity, a colouring of natvre on the ob* 
jeJis around us, which corre& the artifice and 
intereftednefs of the world. There is in the 
country a penfive yacancy (if the expreffion may 
be ^o^wed me) of mind, which ftills the violence 

of 
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of pafBon and the tumult of dcCire. One can 

liardly dream on the bank of fome namelefs 

brook without waking a better and a wifer 

man. I early took the liberty of boafting to 

my readers^ that, . as a Lounger , I had learned 

to be idle without guilt, and indolent without 

indifference* In the country, methinks, I find 

this difpofition congenial to the place » the ak 

which breathes around me, like that which 

touches the JSolian harp^ fteals on my foul a 

tender^ but varied tone of feeling, that lulls 

while it elevates, that foothes while it infpires. 

Not a blade that whiftles in the breeze, not z 

weed tbat fpreads its fpe^^kled leaves to the fun, 

Uitmay add fomethiiig to the ideas of hun who 

em lounge with all his xnbid open about him. 

I am not fure if, in the regret which I £eel 
ior my abfence from the country, I do not rata 
ks enjoyments higher, and paint its landfcapet 
in more glowing colours, than the reality might 
affiird. I have long cultivated a talent- very for- 
tunate for a man of my difpofition, that of 4ra« 
veUing in my eafy-chair, of tranfporting myfelf^ 
without ftirring from my parlour, to diftant 
places and to abfent friends, of drawing f(tn||Pie8 
m my mind^s eye, and of peopling them with tha 
groups of fancy, or the fociety of remembrance*. 
When I have fometimes lately felt the dreari- 
aefs of the town, deferted by my acquaintance $ 

when 
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when I have returned from the coiFeehoufe 
where the boxes were unoccupied^ and ilrolled 
out from my accuftomed walk,, which even the 
lame beggar had left j I was fam to (hut myfclf 
up in my room, order a difh of my beft tea (for 
there is a fort of n^lancholy which difpofes one 
to make much of one's felf), and callmg up 
the powers of memony and imagination, kftve 
the folitary town for a folitude more interefting^ 
winch my younger days eiqoyed in the countryy 
which I think, and if I am wrong I do not wiib 
to be undeceived, was tlie moil elyfian fpot in the 
world. 

Twas at an old Ziady^s, a relation and god^' 
snolher of mme, where a^particular incident 6e- 
cafioned my being left during the vacation of 
two fttccel&ve feafons. Her hoofe was fonned 
out of the remains of an old Gothic ca{Ue» of 
which one tower was ftill almc^ entire ; it was 
tenanted by kindly daws and fwallows.* B&> 
neath, in 'a modernized part of the buildings 
refided the miftrefs of the manfion. The houic 
waa Ikirted with a few majeflic elms and 
beeches, and the (lumps of feveral others fhewed 
th^ they had once been more numerous,. T(> 
thi8 weft a clump of firs covered a ragged rocky 
dell» where the rooks claimed a prefcriptive 
feignory; Through this a dafhing rivulet forced 
it^ wayi which afterwards grew quiet in ita 

progrefs; 
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progrefs j and gurgling gently through a piece 
of downjr meadow-ground, crdfTed the bottom 
of the garden, where a little ruftic paling in- 
clofed a wafliing-green, and a wicker-feat front- 
ing the fouth was placed for the accommoda- 
tion of the old Lady, whofe lefler tour, when 
her fields did not require a vifit, ufed to termi- 
nate in this fpot. Here, too, were ranged the 
hires for her bees, whofe hum, in a ftill, warm 
funfliine, foothed the good old Lady's indolence, 
while their proverbial induftry was fometimes 
quQted for the inftruftion of her wafliers. The 
brook ran brawling through fome under- 
wood on the outfidcof the garden, and foon 
after formed a little cafcade, which fell into the 
river that winded through a valley in front of 
the hbufe. When hay-making or harveft was 
going on, my godmother took her long flick 
in her hand« and overlooked the labours of the 
mowers or reapers ; though I believe there was 
little thrift in the fuperintendency, as the vifit 
generally coft her a draught of beer ora dram, 
to encourage their diligence. 

Within doors fhe had fo able an affiflant^ 
that her labour was little. In that department 
an old man-fcrvant was her minifter, the father 
of my Peter i who fenres me not the lefs faith«- 
&lly that we have gathered nuts together ih' 
my godmother's hazel bank. This old btitler 

(IcaU 
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(I call him by his title of honour, though 
in truth he had many fubordinate offices) had 
originally enlifted with her hufband, who went 
into the army a youth, though he afterwards 
married and became a country gentleman, had 
been his fervant abroad, and attended him during 
liis laft illnefs at home. His bcft hat, which he 
wore a Sundays, with a fcarlet waiftcoat of his 
mailer's, had ftill a cockade in it. 

Her hufband's books were in a room at the 
top of a fcrew ftair*cafe, which had fcarce been 
opened fmce his death ; but her own library for 
Sabbath or rainy days, was ranged in a little 
book-prefs ui the parlour. It confifted, as far 
as I can remember, of feveral volumes of fer- 
mons,' a Concordance, Thomas dKempis^ An- 
toninus's Meditations, the Works of the Author 
of the Whole Duty of Man^ and a tranflation of 
Boethius ; the original editions of the &peBatw 
and Guardian^ Co^vley^s Poems, Dryden^s Works 
(of which I had loft a volume foon after I firft 
came about her houfe), Baker^s Chronicle, Buf' 
tiffs Hiftory of his own Times, LamFs Royal 
Cookery, Abercromby's Scots Warriors, and 
tTiJbefs Heraldry. 

The fubjeft of the laft-mentioned book was 
my godmother's ftrong ground ; and (he could 
difentangle a point of genealogy beyond any 
body I ever knew. She had an excellent me- 

mory 
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mory for anecdote; and her (lories, diough 
fcmietimes long, were never tirefome ; for (he 
lud been a woman of great beauty and accom- 
plifllment in her youth, and had kept fuch com- 
pany as made the drama of her ftories refpedi- 
able and interefting. She fpoke frequently of 
fach of her * own family as ihe remembered 
when a child, but fcarcely ever of thofe ihe had 
loft, though one could fee fhe thought of them 
often. She had buried a beloved hulband and 
fbtir children. Her youngeft, Edward, << her 
<< beautiful, her brave," fell in Flanders, • and 
was not entombed with his/anceftors. His pic- 
ture, done, when a child, an artlefs red and 
white portrait, fmelling at a nofegay, but very 
like withal, hung at her bedfide, and his fword 
snd gorget were croffed under it. When (he 
fpoke of a foldier, it was in a ftyle above her 
nfual fimplicity; there was a fort of fwell in 
her language, which fometimes a tear (for her 
age had not loft the privilege of tears) made 
ftill more eloquent. She kept her forrows^ like 
ihc devotiojus that fplaced them, facred to her- 
fclf. They thyew nothing of gloom over her 
deportment ; a gentle (hade only, like the fleck- 
ered, clbuds of fummer, that increafe, not dir 
minUh, the benignity of the feafon. 

She had few neighbours, and ftUl fewer vifi^ 
t^rs^ but her reception of fu^h as did v^fit her 

was 
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was cordial in the extreme. She prefled a little 
too much perhaps J but there was fo much 
heart and good-wiU in her importunity, as 
made her good things feem better than thofe 
of any other table. Nor was her attention con- 
fined only to the good fare of her guefts, tho' 
it might have flattered her vanity more than that 
ofmoft exhibitors of good dinners^ becaufe the 
cookery was generally directed by herfelf. Their 
fervants lived as well in her hall, and . their 
horfes in her ftable. She looked after the air- 
ing of their (heets, and faw their fires mended if 
the night was cold* ' Her old butler, who rofe 
bedmes, would never fuflFer any body to mount 
his horfe fading. 

The parfon of the parifli was her gueft every 
Sunday, and faid prayers in the evening. To 
(ay truth, he was no great genius, nor much a 
fcholar. I believe my godmother knew rather 
more of divinity than ne did , but ihe received 
from him information of another fort , he told 
her who were the poor, the fick, the dying of 
the pariih, and fhe had fome afliftance, fome 
comfort of them all, 

I could draw the old lady at this moment ! — 
drefled in grey, with a clean white hood nicely 
plaited (for (he was fomewhat finical about the 
ocatnefs of her perfon), fitting in her ftraight- 

ked elbow-chair, which ftood in a large win- 
dow 
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' dow ikf}6p^i out of jiie t|iicknf^_f)f^t:^ ancient 
wtjU»: 'Th^ midfllfi.pafes pf tbc;w^^ 
of 'p^led glafs, die ; ftory 9/ jQfgjlf,^n4| ,ius 
brcdiriair^ .Qn the putfide. M^*y?4 a hcyieyf^ioid^ 
tree, yrl^chjofli^ threw if^ {h^dc s^x^f^ hm 
bo.ok| or her wor]^ ^ but flie woi^ld not allow it 
to jhe cut 4pwn.^ **:It ha&:.ftood. there, many^^ 
« day," f (aid, ihe^. •f. aifd we old inl^bitants 
" fliould bear widi one another." Met^inkS I 
fee her thus feated, her fpeAacles on, but raifed 
a little on her brow for a paufe of explanation, 
their ihagreen-cafe laid between the leaves of a 
filver-clafped family-bible. — On one fide, her 
bell and fnufF-box 5 on the other, her knitting 
apparatus in a blue damalk bag. — ^Between her 
and the fire an old Spanifh pointer, that had 
formerly been her fon Edward's, teafcd, but not 
teafed out of his gravity, by a little terrier of 
mine. — All this is before me, and I am a hun- 
dred miles from town, its inhabitants, and its 
bufinefs. In town I may have feen fuch a 
figure 5 but the country fcenery around, like the 
tafteful fi^me of an cxc^lfcnt pifture, gives it a 
heightening, a relief, which it would lofe in any 
other fituation. 

5ome of my readers, perhaps, will look with 

little relifh on the portrait. I know it is an 

egotifm in me to talk of its. value ; but over this 

diih of tea, and in fuch a temper of mind, one 

Vot. HI. . I is 
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is given to cgotifitK It will be only adding an* 
other to fay, that when I recall the rural fcene 
of the'gcJod old Iady'« 'abode, her fiiiAple, her 
innocent, her ufef uil emiployments, die ailidHons 
ftie fuftained in this world, the comforts flie 
drew from another ; I feel a ferenity of foul, a 
benignity of adef^ons, which I am furc confer 
happiiiefe, and I think muft promote virtue. 
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N^ S8. Saturday, October ^^ 1786. 
To the Author of the Louhger. ' "' 



SIR, ; 

T N a late Paper you have given to the Public^ 
you prefented us with the chara£ler of a 
gentleman poflefled of fenfibUity and delicacy of 
feelings, but deftitute of virtuous exertion* Al- 
low me to introduce to your readers the charac* 
' ter of another, confiderably different, the view 
of which may not perhaps be altogether without 
its ufe, and may make fome addition to the num- 
ber of driginal portraits you have given to the 
Public. 

Dormer is a man who is. not only free from 
vice, but who is poflefled of a confiderabk re- 
gard for virtue; and yet when his charafter 
comes to be confidered attentively, it will be 
found defcftive in many very important refpe£l:s« 
Dormer's great oh]tGt is the public good, and 
to this he dedicates his whole time and labour. 

Part of the year he lives in the country ; and 
when there, he is conftantly occupied in con- 
triving fchemcs for the advancement of agricul- 
l t ture 
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turc and tic improvement of manufaflures. 
He has written a number of little treatifcs upon 
thofe fubjcfts, and his houfc is conftantly filled 
with thofe pamphleteers and proje£iors, who, 
like him, talk of nothing but the good of their 
country^ At county meetings he never fails to 
attend, and there he 4cx)nftantly fupports or op- 
pofes feme fcheme, as beneficial or pernicious 
to the public good. When any plan is pro- 
pofed, which by theoretical dedu&ion it can be 
ihown may poffiWy be attended with fome ge- 
neral advantage, but which will certainly be very 
hurtful to fome individuals} Dormer is fure to 
gke It his warmeft approbation and fupport. 
His cpnftant maxim is, that the intereft ckf in- 
Arriduals fhould never be put in competition 
with that <jf the Public, From a fteady ad- 
herence to this maxim, he thinks nothing of 
demolifhing houfes, rooting out inclofures, or 
difpoffeffing tenants* I have known him, for 
the purpofe of widening a highway only a 
few feet, pull down a houfe by which a widow 
and a numerous family of children were turned 
cut to the open air. 

The fame love of public utility attends Dor- 
mer when he comes to town. He views with 
admiration the public works which are going on, 
and vifits with great fatisfaftion the difi«r«nt 
-i«v«»/.v«nicnt8. He talks with apparent philan- 
thropy 
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thropy of the rapid progrefs this country is mak- 
ing, and blefles himfelf for having lived at 9 
period of fo great advancement. 

He fays> it ever fhall be his object to contri- 
bute as much as a poor individual can to every 
t^ing which is of national importance. Ac* 
tuated by fuch motives, he is a good fubjed t<> 
government ', and one of his favounte tenets is^ 
that the powers that are (ho.uId be implicitly 
fubmitted to. To every magiftrate, and every 
perfon in public office, he pay» Ifae moil paifive 
obedience ; and when once a law is ena£led, he 
is for enforcing it without mitigation, though it 
fliould produce ilw iut« ur uic iiioii mnocent 
in^iwl/iix-^u At ft. Ctircujt,. he conrfantly waita . 
upon the Judges, values himfelf on the refpe£t 
and atteiition he pays them *, and on all occafions 
16 for infii£ling rigorous punifliments on the 
perfons convi&ed of crimes, without paying^ 
xegard to any alleviating circiunftslnecs in iheiT 
cafe. 

I do not wifli to find fault with thefe, or at ' 
lead with all of thefe particulars in Dormer ; 
nor do I mean to fay, that he is not fincere, or 
that his conduA does not proceed fmm a real 
concern for the good of the public. But when 
I allow this, I allow him all he is intitled to, — 
That he has regard for the public intereft. — 
This is the whole merit of his charaftcr. 

I J But 
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But are there not private virtues, are there 
not private interefts and attachments, that are 
as important as neceflary to conftitutc a vir- 
tuous character, as a regard for the public inte- 
reft ? And ought general confiderations of uri- 
lity to fuperfede the attention to every thing elfe ? 
In the condu£t of Dormer rfiey certainly do. 
. His love for thd public is fuch, that he pays 
no attention to his family, the public engrofles 
him to fuch a degree, that he has no time for 
private friendfhip, or for the exercife of private 
virtues. His wife and daughters are unattended 
in at home ; ^and his fon, an excellent young 
inan, is defpifed by hun, becaufe he '^oes not 
like public meetings, and Hopr not rhob'fe to 
buflle for the ^ood of his country; JNo one 
can tell of any charitable deed performed by 
Dormer; of any perfon in diftrcfs relieved: by 
his gcneroiity. To give this relief would be 
contrary to hi^ principles, as he holds. charitjE 
and generofity to be baflard virtues ; he fays^ 
that if theiA were no cliarity there would: be* no 
idJenefs. .'■... ^ . [ 

By unavoidaUe mi6foin:unes in trade; a coufin 
of his, of the faireft snid MM . character, was 
reduced in his circumftances. Dormer was 
applied to for his name to a fubfcnption for this 
'gentleman's relief and that of his family; but 
he refuf€d ; faid be thought it wrong to try to 

keep 
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keep them in a geateel ftyle ; that the lowed 
ftation in fociety is the raoft - ufef ul ; and that, 
in his opinion^ the Ions ihould be bred mecha-' 
nics, and the daughter put out to fervice. 

I have ahready faid^ that I do not mean to 
deny that Dormer is fincere in what he profeiTes, 
in having the real good of the public at heart ; 
but yet this adnuf&on which I have made muit 
be taken witli fome allowance. His regard for 
the public, the concern which he takes in projects 
of advancement in agriculture, manufactures, 
and public wprks> does not fo much pro- 
ceed from a feeling of the happineCi which this 
advancement will produce, as from a love of 
theory, of what is Calculated to promote that 
theory, from a fondncfs for order, and for every 
thing confpiring to one great and general end. 
Were his views direAed by a concern for the 
happinefs produced by his plans, he would in 
fome cafes allow the comfort of individuals to 
enter into his regards. 

A very ingenious philofopher, who poflefles a 
lingular power of illuftration, joined to an un- 
common depth of thinking, in fpeaking of the 
reafbn why utility pleafes, has remarked, " That 
** the fitnefs, the happy contrivance of any pro- 
" duel ion of art, is often more valued than the 
« very end for which it was intended •, and that 
** the exa£l adjuftment of the means for-attaixv- 
I 4 " ing 
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'* ing any convenicncy or pkafure, is fre- 
'* quently more regarded than that very con* 
«• venlcncy or pleafore^ in the attainment of 
'* wliich their whole merit would feem to con- 

" When a perfon/* continues this author, 
*< comes into his chamber, and finds the chairs 
** all ftanding in the middle of the room, he 
*" is angry with his fervantj and rather than 
•* fee them continue in that diforder, peihaps 
«< takes the trouble himfelf to fet them all in 
" their places, with their backs to the walL 
<* The whole propriety of this new fitnation 
" arifcs from its fiiperior conveniency in learing 
** the floor free and difengaged. To attain rfiia 
** conveniency, he voluntarily puts himfelf to 
*< more trouble than all he could have fuflPered 
" from the want of it, fince nothing was more 
** eafy than to have fet himfelf down upon one 
*^ of them, which is probably what he docs 
** when his labour is over. What he wanted, 
•' therefore, it feems, was not fo much this 
^^ conveniency, as that arrangement of things 
** which promotes it j yet it is this conveniency 
" which ultimately recommends that arrange- 
*' ment, and beftows upon it the whole of its 
** propriety and beauty. 

<< A watch, in the fame manner, that falls 
** behind above two minutes in a day, is de- 

fpifed 



€f 
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** fpifcd by one curious in watches. He fells it 
«^ perhaps for a couple of guineas, and purchafes 
'* another at fifty, which will not lofc above a 
<« minute in a fortnight. The fole ufeofwatches^ 
« however, is to tell us what o'clock it is, and 
'' to hinder us from breaking any engagement, 
<« or fufFering any other inconveniency, by our 
" ignorance in that particular point. But the 
" perfon fo nice with regard to this machine,. 
^ will not always be found either more fcrupu- 
<' loufly pundual than other men, or more 
" anxioufly concerned upon any other account to 
•* know precifcly what time of day it is. What 
^ interefts Him is not fo much the attainment 
«* of this piece of knowledge, as the perfec- 
<^ tion of the machine which ferves to attain 
« ifc'' 

The £»nte author afterwards obfervcs, that it 
is a fimilar principle which frequently ferves t<> 
recommend ^ofe inftitutions that tend to pro* 
mote the public welfare; 

Something of this, kind may afford the key to 
Dormer's charader. In all his fchemes, in all 
his projed:s, it is not b much the end whiicb lie 
has in view, as the mode of producing that end. 
For this he lacrifices the ^appinefi of indivi-*- 
duals i nay, the aggregate happin^fs of a. whofe 
fixiety does not fill or intereft his mind fo.mucKy 
, Is, ■ -'aa 
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as the fitnels of the meafure by which, after 
manyhardihips and oppreifionsy that obje£l may 
be produced. 

I am^ &c. 

T.L. 



If the account which is given by my cor- 
refpondent of l)oriner's charaAer be a juit 
one, and I am perfuaded, by my own obfenra- 
tioii^ that it is not out of nature^ . feveral ufeful 
kfTons may be learned from It. We may be 
taught the danger of fufFering attention to one 
part of our conduA to fwallow up our regard 
for every other; we may perceive the hazard 
of allowing notion^ of public utility to extinguiih 
private virtues. Thefe laft are indeed indif- 
penfably neceflary to conftitute the perfeftion of 
any charafler, and to all of us, except a very 
few, are the only virtues witlun our reach. 

It maybe told thofe men, who, like Dormer, 
arrogate to themfelves the praife of public fpirit, 
and ^ook down with contempt on the humbler 
Virtue of fuch as ?ire occufued in the private 
concerns of life, that they are not quite fo 
remote from felfiflmefs' as they would fimfetinies 
have thie w6rld to befieve. The tJKeories of 

Dormer 
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Dormer are as much his children, as that fon 
and daughter, whom perhaps he will call it 
virtue to diftegaix},-in his^viokikit attentitm to 
the good of his country; and when he canvaiTes 
with fucccfs at couQty-meetmg;s. for the family 
of his projects, he feels' as much Telfilh fatisf ac- 
tion, and much more felfiih vanity, than if he 
obtained a penfion for his wife, or an apppQit- 
ment fpr his. unfortunate relation. -.F^omDpr* 
mer'sj and other fuich pftentf^tious ch»:a^^9$- 
we may learn, that thi^re-^ majf, b^ oftea oiijch. 
pretenfion to virtue, and evei^ ibme • vi^uoji^^^ 
condufl, .without niiich 'humanly, _oar nivwSL 
Virtuous feelme. ; * .1 -" 

P .. ■ ..... ^r,;.:.-. ...•. i 
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N* 89. Satqedat, Oa§ker 14, 1786^ 
To the Author of die Loxtkgeiu 



SIR, 

T Read with infinite (adsfaAion your 87th 
'^ Number, on thePI^afmes of the Covaatijj, 
and the mon4 ^c of that ^ rural fentiment/^ 
th^ '^ffeSs of which you know fo well how ta 
jSlifit. But thus it is that brilliant BQion ever 
delights us ; while you were defcribing in town, 
I was witneffing in the country. I have juft 
returned from an excuriion into a diftant county, 
** a hundred miles from town, its inhabit- 
•* ants, and its bufmefs/* Twas at the houfe 
of Mr. L , a relation and intimate acquaint- 
ance of mine, where I have been preflmgly in- 
vited thefe feveral years paft, to fpend a month 
6r two of the autumn 5 to leave the thick air 
and unwholefome ftreets, the buille, cares, and 
diflipation of the town, for the pure breeae,:thc 
healthful walk, the quiet, the peacefulnefs, and 
fobriety of the country. I had often heard of 

my friend L ^'s charming place, his excellent 

houfe, his every thing, in ihort, that great 

wealth 
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wealth (for he is a man of a very large eftatc) 
could beftow, and taftc (for every body talked 
of his and Mrs. L— — 's tafte) could adorn. I 
pi£lured his groves, his lawns^ and his water*- 
falls, with fomewhat of that enthufiafm for 
eountry-fcenery which yon fecm tO; feel ; and I 
thought of hk daughters (two elegant girls, 
whom I had juft feea for a few minutes in their 
way from London) as the wood-nymphs of the- 
ficene. All Ais. " rural fijntiment" I fet out 
with ; and the fight of my friend's. country4eat 
and beautiful grounds* which I reached on the 
thirj evening, did not belfe it. How it has 
improved by my ftay there, you ifaall judge by^ 
a fhort iketch of the coun^-life peopb lead at 
X Ham 

The patty there-, which my relation, had told? 
me wall to be a feleft one,, and which made him 
doubly urgent in his defire to have me there 
Ais autumn, confifted of an elderly Dowager 
of rank and fortune, and her two unmarried- 
daughters; a ihfember of parliament, and his 
brother a clergyman from England 5- and two 
young efficers^ of family, companions of Mr. 
L— Veldeft (imi who has been about a yea» 
in the army. Uide, with your humble fervant, 
ill: addition to Mr. L > ■ ■■'& own family^ made up 
the (landing' eftablrihment of the houfe. There' 
were htBdcUy every day, numerous bccafional 

1 . vifitots 
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vifitors from the neighbourhood; Mr. L— — : 
reprelenting the. county in parliament, and re-, 
ceiving the in(lru£lions of his conflituents at^ this> 
time of tlie year only. 

■ The night of my arrival, I took the. liberty: 
of retiring before the reft of the company, being, 
a good deal fatigued with ixiy journey. Nextr 
morning, however, I got up betimes to enjoy 
the beauties of .the feafon, and of tha calm clear; 
landfcape around me. But when I would h^ve 
gone out^ I found the houfe-door locked* Af- 
ter, various- unfuccefsful attempts to difcoTer 
the. retreat of the fervants, I met a ragged Utjtlftj 
fellow, who told me he was boy to the porter's, 
man, and the only creatu^rei befide myfdf 

ftirring in the houfe*, for that Mr.^L ' a 

gentleman had given a fupper to the lervants 
who had lately arrived from town> anfi theyhadj 
all {at up at cards. till five in the mprning* 1 'By. 
the intereft of this young frieod^^ I afr^ laft! pi^o^; 
cvred the key, and was let out. I ftirpUed the 
way of the fiable, of which I fpun4 tli^ entry 
much eafier than th^ exit; from the houfe,* 
the. door being left very conveniently qp^» 
The h(Mrfes from town ha4 not beeQ.c|uite.£Q} 
weM .entertained as,thd,fervaiit8^;for. Aey wisre' 
ftandingiwith.^jnpty, mauge^p, airtdcjdl^ijliift o£.' 
the day before Jiarde^ed: oxx-.thei^ ikinft^ . But JthiA. 
was xiot mu<;h:. to l>e woivdered M^ (^I^ip^cl^^pC 
../ I card^ 
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^^'X'ds certainly affords- a much pleafanter occu- 
pation than a curry-comb, 

HaTing rubbed down a favourite poney^ 
"^^Iiich I had brought to the country for an 
occafional ride^ and locked the ftable^door, I 
turned down a little path that led to the flirub* 
bery i but I was afraid to enter any of the walks^ 
as it was notified, by very legible infcriptions* 
that there were men-traps and fteel-guns, fov 
-the reception of intruders. I was. forced there- 
fore to reftri£t myfelf to a walk amidft the duft 
of the high-road till ten, when, on* my ret4ica 
to the houfe, I found no leCs duft within doors} 
and was obliged to take refuge in my bed-room 
till the breakfafting parlour was put in order* 
By one of the fervants, whom, from his furly 
look, I fuppofed to be a loier of the preceding 
night, I was informed that brQikfaft for fome ot 
the fipfnpany would be ready by eleven..: '• 

At ^kven I found fome of the company 
aiTembled accordingly.. The Dowager did not 
appear^ nor Mrs. L— — herfelf , but had. choco- 
late in their diSecent apartments: it feemsthey 
could not be made up> as one of the young 
ladies exprefied it,, fo. early: their daughters 
feemed to have been made up« in. hafte ; for they 
.<aiAe dpwn in rumpled ni^it-caps, and tbeit 
hair in a brown pafte upon their (hould^Si 
!]^be youn^ gentkmen jjoaned us with, the fecpnd 

tea* 
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tea-pot ; their heads were in difordcr too, but 
of a different kind ; they had drank, as the]^ 
lold us, three bowls of gin-toddy after the reft 
of the company had gone to bed. The mafter 
•f the houfe entered^the room when breakf aft 
was nearly over : he aiked pardon of his bro- 
ther Senator and the Clergyman for being fo: 
late ; but he had been detained, he &idj look* 
mg over his farmj for he is a great improver 
of the value as well as the beauty of his eftate. 
«« Did you ride or walk. Sir?" faid I. Mr. 
J L" " fmiled. ^' I walked only to the cafy 
•• chair in my library ; I always vj«w my fztm 
^ upon paper : Mr. Capability ^ my governor m 
H thefe matters, drives through it in his phae- 
<* ton, and lays down, every thing fo accurate!]^; 
«* that I have ho oc<iafion to go near it." 
; $reakfaft ended about one. The young gcn« 
tlemen talked of going out a-ihooting v bat the 
weather wa» fuch as to fcare any but hardy< 
iportihien^ fo they agreed to play billiards and 
eards within doors, in which they wene joined 
by all the fenior gentlemen except myfelf. I. 
propofed to betake myfelf to the library;, but I 
found an unwilHngnefs. in our hoft to let me 
take do^ any of the books, which were fo ele-' 
g^jidy bound and gilt,^ and ranged in fuch? . 
beautiful order, that it feemed contrary to the 
etiquette of the boufe to remoMt any of them: 
,-*. ' fironk 
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from the fhelves j but there was a particular fe- 
ledlion in the parlour, which tlic company wa« 
at liberty to perufc 5 it was made up of Hoyle's. 
GameS) the' Lift of the Army, two Almanacks, 
the Royal Regifter, a file of the Morning He- 
rald, Bofwell's Tour, t^e Fafhionable Maga- 
zine, the Trial of the Brighton Tailor, and an 
odd volume of the laft Collefiion of farces. 

Mrs. L- "f and her friend the Dowager, 
made their appearance about two. As I was. 
neither of the billiard or the whift party, and 
had finifhed my ftudies in the parlour, they did 
me the honour to admit me of their converfa- 
%iam. It confided chiefly of a diiT^rtation oa 
fome damaik and chintz furniture Mrs. L^ — '. — 
had lately bcfpokc from the metropolis, and a 
difpute about the age of zfuli} fet of china {he 
had bought lail winter, at a fale of Lord Sguan'" 
derfield^. In one of the paufes of the debate, 
the day having cleared up beautifully, I ven- 
tured to afk the two Ladies, 4f they ever walked 
in the country. The Dowager faid, flie never 

walked on account of ler corns •, Mrs. L 

told me, (be had not walked fince fhe caught a 
fore throat in one of the cold evenings of the 
year 1782. 

The converfation was interrupted by the 
arrival of the young Ladies, with half a fcore of 
packing-boxes, juft ireceived by a flxip from^ 

London^ 
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London. Thefe changed the current of the 
difcourfe to die fubjeft of drefs, to caps, fea- 
thers, hats, and riding-habits. The military 
men now joined us, and made a very vailuable 
addition to this board of inquiry, by dieir com- 
mentaries on walking boots, riding flippers^ 
clubs, buckles, and buttons. We had, not 
long after, an opportunity of judging of the 
practice as well as theory of thofe branches 
of the fine arts. Dinner was half cold, waiting 
for the Dowager^s eldeft daughter, and the 
Major. They had fpent about two hours at their 
toilets : yet Ae hurry of the Major app^ared^ 
by his man having forgot to put in the falfe 
ftraps to his buckles ; and of the young Ladf 
from one cheek being at leaft half a (hade vod* 
der than the other. The ladies went to tea at 
nine o'clock, and we joined them at eleven^ 
after having difcuffed the prices of different fett 
of burghs at one end of the table, and the quali- 
ties of feveral race-horfes and game-cocks at the 
other. 

Such, Sir, is the detail of one. day at' the 

rural retirement of my friend Mr. L , which 

may ferve for the hiftory of moft of thofe I 
fpent there. We had, however, our Sabhatlw 
day's employment, and our Sabbathi^day's guefl, 
as well as your godmother. The firft Sundaf 
after my arrival being, a rainy one, Mrs. L " *^ 

and 
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i^nd moft of our party accompanying her, went 
to the parifti church. The Englilh clergyman 
Xvould not confent to fo wicked a thing as going 
^o a Prefbytcrian place of worflrip, and thcrc- 
£)re (laid at home, to look over a party at 
;j>icquet in the Dowager's dvefling-room between 
lier and his brother. I went with the church^ 
^oing people for that one time, but (hall never 
^o fo profane a thing again. The young folks 
siodded and laughed all the time of the fervice, 
-^uid during the fermon drew back their chairs 
^rom the front of the gallery, eat nuts, and 
3)elted the (hells. The Major only was more 
ieriouily employed, in drawing caricatufes of th€i^ 

iefled, fome of them afforded no unfavourable 
iubjeds. 

ITie parfon of the pafifb, like your old Lady's^ 

^as always a iSunday vifitot at L Hall. 

He had been tutor to the heir and his fecond 
brother, and had the honour of irifpiring them 
^th witli ^ moft fovereigrt contempt and de- 
teftation of learning. He, too, like your god- 
another's clergyman, communicated informa- 
tion \ to the ladies he related the little fcandaloiis 
anecdotes of the parifh, and gave his formed 
pupils intelligence of feveral coveys of partridges. 
Mhnfelf afforded them game within doors, being 
Svhat is commonly called a Suit to the unfle^dgei 

arrows 
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arrows of the young gentlemens* wit. To their 
father he was extremely ufeful in drawing corks^ 
and putting him in mind where the toaft ftood.. 
In ihort, he feemed a favourite with all the 
branches of the family. As to religion, it fared 
with that as with the literature he had bee» 
employed tb inftil into hh pupils ; he contrived 
to make all the boufe think it a very ridiculous 
thing. 

About a fortnight after I went to L HaU» 

the arrival of an elderly Baronet from town,. 

^n old club-companion of Mr^ L 's, added 

one other rural idea to the ftock we were aU 
ready in pofieflion of j I mean that of eating, in 

a remarkable adept. Every morning at breakfaft 
we had a diflertation on dinner, the bill of fare 
^ing brought up for the revifal of Sir William. 
He taught us a ?iew way of drefling muflirooms^. 
ovcrfawthe compofition of the groufe-foup ia 
perfon, and gave the venifon a reprieve to a cer- 
tain difiant day^ when it (hould acquire the ex* 
aftly ipxo^cx fumet £qv the palate of a connoiffeur. 
. Such,. Mr. Lounger, is the train of " rural 
" fentiment" which I. have cultivated during 

my autumn abode at L- HalU I think I 

might, without leaving town, have acquired the 
receipt for the mufhroom ragout, and have eat 
ftinking venifon there as eafily as in the coun- 
try.. 
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try. I could have played cards or billiards at 
noon-day with as much fatisfaftion in a crowded 

flreet, as in view of Mr. L ^'s woods and 

^nountains. The warehoufe in Pp'tnce's-Street 
laiight ha^e afibrded me inf<»:mation as to chintz 
^nd damafk chair-covers ; and your ingenious 
xx)rrcfpondent Mr. Jenkin could have fhewn 
ainc a model o^the neweft-faihioned buckle on 
^e foot of fome of his little fcarlet beaux, or 
^f a rouged cheek on one of the miniature ladies 
^liis window. In ibort, I am inclined to be^ 
lievc, that folly, affedlation, ignorance, and ii> 
^religion, might have been met with in town^ 
^siotwithftanding the labours of the Lounger \ 
^hat I migh^ have faved myfelf three dayl 
joamey, the cxpence of a poft-chaife, and a im 
"^jfceks lofs of time; and, what was perhaps 
"^nore material than all the reft, I m^ht have 
^[ireferved that happy enthufiafm for country^ 
^leafures which you feem ftill to enjoy, and 
"^(rhich, in the lefs-informed days of my youdii 
3 alfo was fortunate enough to poflefs. 

I am, &C. 

URBANUS, 
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N** 90. Saturday, OBober 21, 1786. 
To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

nnHOUGH, from my rank m life, being a 
tradefman's daughter, left an orphan at 
&c years old, I had little title to know any thing 
V about fenfibility or feeling ; yet having been 
very kindly tadcen into a family, where there 
were feveral young ladies who were great readers, 
I had opportunities of hearing a good deal about 
thefe thmgs. ^ By the fame young ladies I iiras 
made acquainted with your Paper, and it was a 
favourite employment of mine to read the 
Lounger to them every Saturday morning. In 
one of the numbers publiflied fome time ago, 
we met with Mrs. Alice Heartlf% account of an 
old lady with whom flie lives ; and from the 
experience of our own feelings, could not help 
pitying the conne£lion with one fo deftitute of 
all tender fentiments as my Lady Bidmore. I had 
foon after occafion to congratulate myfclf on a 
very different fort of eftablilhment, having been 
recommended by my young patroneffes to a lady, 
who ufed frequently to vifit at their houfe, whom 
we all knew (indeed it was her pride, Ihe ufed 
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to fay, to acknowledge her weaknefs on that 
fide) to be a perfed: pattern, or, according to 
her own phrafe, a perfed martyr of the moft 
acute and delicate fenfibility. At our houfe I 
faw her once in the greateft diftrefe imaginable^ 
from the accidetital drowning of a fly in the 
cream-pot ; and got great credit with her myfelf, 
for my tendemefs about a goldfinch belonging 
to one of our young ladies^ which I had taught 
to perch upon my ihoulder, ^nd pick little 
crumbs out of my month. I fiiall never forget 
Mrs. Senfitiv^s crying out, ** Oh ! how I envy 
« her the fwcet little creature's kiffes !" It made 
me blufli to hear her fpeak fo ; for I had never 
thought of kifies in the matter. 

That little circumftance, however, procured 
me her fayour fo much, that, on being told of 
my fituation, ihe begged I might, as (he was 
kind enough to exprels it, Jbe placed under her 
proteAion. As I had heard fo much of her 
tender-heartednefs and her feeling; as ihe was 
very rich, having been left a widow, with the 
difpofal of her hufband's whole fortune ; as (he 
had nobody but herfelf in family, fo that it pro- 
mifed to be an eafy place 9 all thefe things made 
me very happy to accept of her ofier ; and I 
agreed to go home to her houfe inmiediately, . 
her laft attendant having left her fomewhat fud- 
denly. I heard indeed^ jthe very morning after 

I went 
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I went thither, that her fcrvants did not ufe to 
ftay long with het, which gaye.me fome little 
uncafinefs 5 but fhe took occafion to iiiform roe, 
tliat it was entirely owing to their erueity, and 
want of feeling, having turned them all off fof 
fome negleft or ill ufage of heir little family, as 
{he called it. This fittle family, of which I had 
not heard befoip, confifts of a number of bihb 
and beafts, which it is the great pleafure of Mrs. 
Senfitive's life to keep and to fondle, and on 
which fhe is conftantly exercifing her fenfibifi- 
ties, as fhe fays. My chief employment is to 
affift her in the care of them. 

The waiting on this family of Mrs. Scnfitive's 
is not fo eafy a tafk as I at firft had flattered my- 
felf it would have been. We have three lap- 
dogs, four cats, fome of the ladies of which are . 
almoft always lyin^-in, a monkey, a flying fquir- 
rel, two parrots, a parroquct, a Virginia night- 
ingale, a jack-daw, an owl, befides half a hun- 
dred fmaller birds, bulfinchcs, canaries, linnetSi 
and white fparrows. We have a dormoufe in 
a box, a fet of guinea-pigs in the garret, and a 
tame otter in the cellar 5 befides out-penfioners 
of pigeons and crows at our windows, and mice 
that come from a hole in die parlour wainfcot- 
ting, to vifit us at breakfaft and dinner time* 
All thefe I am obliged to tend and watch with 
the utmofl: care and afliduity j not only to take 

care 
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care that their food and their drink be in plenty, 
and good order j not only to wafli the lap-dogs, 
and to comb the cats, to play on the bird-organ 
for the inftruftidn of the canaries and gold- 
finches^and to fpeakto the parrots and jack-daw 
for theirs ; but I mufl: accommodate myfelf, as 
my miftrefs fays, to the feelings of the fwcet 
creatures 5 1 muft contribute to their amufement, 
and keep them in good fpirits ; I muft fcratch 
the heads of the parrots ; I muft laugh to the 
monkey, and play at cork-balls with the kittens. 
Mrs. Scnfitivc fays, fhe can underftand their 
looks and their language from fympaihy j and 
that flic is fure it muft delight every fufceptible 
mind to have thus an opportunity for extending 
the fphere of its fenfibilities. 

She fometimes takes an opportunity of extend- 
ing fomething elfe with poor me. You can 
hardly fuppofe what a paflion flie gets into, if 
any thing about this family of hers is ncglefted \ 
and when flie chufes to be angry, and fpeak her 
mind to me a little loud or fo, her favourites, I 
fuppofe from fympathy too, join in the remon- 
ftrance, and make fuch a concert [ — What be- 
tween the lap-dogs, the parrots, the jick-daw, 
and the monkey, there is fucn a barking, fquall- 
ing, cawing, and chattering ! Mrs. Scnfitlve's 
cars are not fo eafily hurt as her feelings. 

But the misfortune is, Mn lioangcr^ l" 
feelings are only made for brute crc^ati. :, 

yoL.IIL K ::- ■ 
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don't extend to us poor Chriftians of the family. 
She has no pity on us, no fympathy in the world 
for our diftrefles. She keeps a chambermaid 
and a boy beGdes myfelf ; and I aflure you it 
does not fare near fo well with us as it does with 
the lap-dogs and the monkey. Nay, I hafc 
heard an old milk-woman fay, who has been 
long about the family, that Mr. Senfitive him- 
felf was not treated altogether fo kindly as fome 
of his lady's four-footed favourites. He was, 
it feems, a good-natured man, and not mucb 
given to complain. The old woman fays, flic 
never heard of his finding fault with any thing, 
but once that Mrs. Senfitive infifted on taking 
into bed a Bologna greyhound, becaufe (he faid 
it cduld not fleep a-nights, from the coldncfs of 
the climate in this country. Yet fhe often talks 
of her dear, dear Mr. Senfitive, and weeps when 
{he talks of him ^ and (he has got a fine tomb- 
done raifed over his grave, with an epitaph full 
of difconfolatcs, and inconfolables, and what 
not. To fay truth, that is one way even for 
a human creature to get into her good graces j 
for I never heard her mention any of her dead 
friends without a great deal of kindnefs and 
tender regrets : but we are none of us willing to 
purchafe her favour at that rate. 

As for the living, they have the misfortune 

never to be to her liking. Ordinary objefts of 

ity we are ordered never to fufier to come 

near 
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near her; Ihc fays flie cannot bear to Iiear their 
lamentable ftories, for that they tear her poor 
feelings in pieces. Befides, fhe has difcovered, 
that moft of them really deferve no compaffion, 
and many fenfible worthy people of her ac- 
quaintance have cautioned her againft giving 
way to her fenfibility in that way: becaufe, in 
fuch cafes, the compaffion of individuals is hurt- 
ful to foclety. There are feveral poor relations 
of her hufband's, who, if it had not been for a 
fettlement he made in her favour a fliort while 
before his death, would have had, I am told, by 
law, the greateft part of his fortune, to whom 
flie never gave a (hilling in her life. One little 
boy, her hufband's godfon, (he confented to take 
into the houfe 5 but fhe turned him out of doors 
in lefs than a week, becaufe of a blow he gave 
to Fidele, who was ftealing his bread and butter. 
Some of the other members of the family arc 
almoft tempted to fteal bread and butter too, 
Mrs. Senfitive is an cecpnbmift, though (he 
fpends a great deal of money on thefe nafty dogs 
and monkeys, and contrives to pinch it off us, 
both back and belly, as the faying is. The 
chambermaid has given her warning already on 
tliis fcore ; and the boy fays, he will only (lay 
till he is a little bigger. As for me, (he is 
pleafed to fay, that I am of an order of beings 
fuperior to the others ; and (he fomctimes con- 
K 2 defcends 
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defcends to reafon with me. She would perfuade 
ine> Sir, that it is. a fin to eat^ the flefh of any 
bird or bead, and talks much of a fet of philofo- 
phers, who went naked, I thinks who believed 
that people were turned into beads and birds; 
and that therefore we might chance to eat our 
fatlicr or mother in the ihape of a goofe or a 
turkey. And {he fays, how delighted fhe would 
be in the fociety of thofe naked philofophers, 
and how much their do£lrines agree with her 
fine feelings ; and then (he coaxes me, and 
fays, that I have fine feelings too: but in« 
deed I have no fuch feelings belonging to me; 
and I know her greens and water don't agree 
with my feelings at all, but quite to the con- 
trary, tliat there is fuch a grumbling about me. 

And as for people being changed into birds 

and beads, I think it is Heathenifh, and down- 
right againft the Bible ; and yet it is diverting 
enough fometimes to hear her fancies about it; 
and I can't help having my fancies too : as 
t'other morning, when the great homed owl fat 
at table by her, on the chair which fhe has of- 
ten told me her dear, dear Mr. Senfitive ufed to 
occupy, and the poor creature looked fo grave, 
and fat as filent as mum-chance ; — ^but then (he 
was fo kind to the owl ! I don't know what her 
fquirrel was changed from, but it is always get- 
ting into fome odd corner or other. 'Twas but 

yefterday 
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yeftcrday I got a fad fcold for oflfering to fqueeze 
it when it had crept Lord knows how far up 
my petticoats j and my miftrefs was in fuch a 
flurry, for fear I fhould have hurt it! She lets 
it fkip all about her without ever ftartlng or 
wincing, for all her feelings are fo fine. But 
thefe fine feelings are not like the feelings of any 
other body ; and I wifli to . get into the fervice 
of fome perfon who has them of a coarfer kind, 
that would be a little more ufeful. If Mrs. 
Heartly therefore continues in her refolution of 
quitting Lady Bidmore's on account of that old 
Lady's want of feeling, 1 would be very much 
obliged to you to recommend me to the place. 
I think I can bear a pretty good hand at a rub- 
ber and hard bru(h ; and as for keeping the fur- 
niture clean, it would be perfejfl paftimc only, 
in comparifon of my morning's cleaning out 
Mrs. Senfitive's living colle^on. I hope Lady 
Bidffiore, from her education, has never heard 
any thing of the naked philofophers; and if any 
other fet have taught her that people are changed 
into Commodes, Chefts of Drawers, or Bed- 
fteads, it fignlfies very little, as we (hall take ex- 
ceeding good care of them, and the belief will 
have no efie£t: on our dinners or fuppers.— — I 
am, &c. 

BARBARA HEARTLESS. 
I 

K3 
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N® 91. Saturdat, Offoier 28, 1786. 



jTis the obfenration of an elegant author*, 
" That there is a fublime and tender melan*' 
«* choly, almoft the univerCd attendant- of ge- 
•' nius, which is too apt to degenerate into 
** gloom and difguft. with the world." I have 
frequently had occafion to mark ' the juftice of 
this obfervation; and it is with much regret 
that I have fometimes feen men of tafte, and 
delicacy of feeling, have a tendency to indulge 
in habits of gloom, defpondency, and difrelifli 
of the world. There is a certain ftandard of 
virtue and propriety, which a man of delicacy 
is apt to form in his own mind, but which, in 
the common events of the world, is rarely to 
be met with ; — there are certain ideas of ele- 
vated and fublime happinefs which a man of a 
highly cultivated mind has a difpofition to in- 
dulge, which it is hardly poffible can be realized. 
When, therefore, a perfon of this difpofition 
comes abroad into the world, when he meets 
with folly where he cxpe<aed wifdom, falfehood in 

• Dr Gregory. 

the 
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the room of honour, coarfenefs inflead of de- 
licacy, and felfiflinefs and infenfibility where he 
had formed high ideas of generofity and refine- 
ment, he is apt to fall under the dominion of 
melancholy, and to fee the world in a gloomy 
point of view. Such a man, if he is not at pains 
to guard againft it, runs fome rifle of contradJ- 
ing a degree of habitual difguft at mankind, and 
becoming mifanthropical to a certain extent. 

It will not, however, be that fpecies of mi- 
santhropy which takes delight in the miferie* of 
mankind 9 on the contrary, it will be a feeling 
of difguft arifing from difappointed benevolence, 
mingled with pity and compaffion for the follies 
and weaknefles of men. I doubt much if there 
cxifts in the world a complete mifanthrope^ in 
the darkeft fenfe of that word, a perfon who 
takes pleafure in the wretchednefs of others. If 
there does, it is impoflible to conceive fufilcient 
deteftation at fuch a chara£):er. But the mifan- 
thropy of which I fpeak is of a much fofter kind^ 
and borders nearly on t;he higheft degree of 
phildntbrapy. It feems indeed to be the child of 
philanthropy, and to proceed from too much 
fenfibility, hurt by difappointmeQt in the bcnc>- 
volent and amiable feelings. 

It is a common and a juft remark, that where 

a ftrong friendfhip has fubfifted, if that fricnd- 

fliip is once broken by the fault of either party^ 

K4 it 
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It is difficult to prevent a certain degree of hatred 
and difguft from taking place. The niore 
fufceptible the two perfons were of the ftrong 
attachments of friendfliip, the more warmly and 
the more clofely they were once united, fo much 
the more difficult does it become to bring about 
a re-union or reconcilement. The fanguine 
and romantic opinions they had formed of one 
another's worth, and the difappointment which 
both or either of them feel from the behaviour 
of the other, inflifts a wound which rankles 
in the foul, and prevents all future confidence. 
The fame conduft in another perfon not fo dear, 
with whom there was not fo clofe an union, 
would have been pafled over, and made little im- 
preffion 5 the former diftant and cold acquaint- 
ance would have gone on as ufual, and forgive- 
nefs would eafily have taken place. 

Somewhat fimilar to the fituation of a perfon 
who has been difappointed in the conduft of on0 
from whom he expedled much happinefs and 
much friendfliip, is that of him who, having, 
conceived warm and elevated notions of the 
world, has been difappointed in all thefe better 
expeftations. The world, with its purfuits, 
will appear in an unTavourable light ; he will be 
apt to quit .its fociety, and to indulge in folitude 
his gloomy refleftions. His diflike of the world, 
however, will be of a calm and gentle kind j it 
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will rather be pity than hatred ; though he may 
think ill of the fpecics, he will be kind to indi- 
viduals ; he may diflike man, but will ailift John 
or James. 

Shakefpeare, from whofe writings much 
knowledge of the human heart is to be acquired, 
has prefented us, in fbreral of his charaAers> 
with a hiftory of that melancholy and mifan- 
thropy I have defcribed above. 

Of the charafter of Hamlet, one of my pre- 
decefTors * has given a delineation which appears 
to me to be a juft one. Naturally of the moft 
amiable and virtuous difpofition, and endued 
with the moft exquifite fenfibiHty, he is unfor- 
tunate ; an4 his misfortunes proceed from the 
crimes of thofe with whom he was the moft 
nearly connefted, for whom he had the ftrongeft 
feelings of natund afleAion. From thefe cir- 
cumftances, he is hurt in his fouFs tendered 
part ; he is unhinged in his principles of adliont 
falls into melancholy, and conceives difguft at the 
world I yet amidft all his difguft, and the mifan- 
thropy which he at times difcovers, we con- 
flantly perceive, that goodnefs and benevolence 
are the prevailing featuresof his chara£ler ; amidft 
all the gloom of his melancholy, and the agita* 
tion in which his calamities involve him, there 
are occafional outbreakings of a mind richly 

• Mirror, S^-999 loc. 

K 5 endowed 
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endowed by nature, and cultiTated by education. 
.Had Hamlet pofleffed lefs fenfibility, had he not 
-been fo eafily hurt by the calamities of life, by 
the crimes of the perfons with whom he was 
connedled, he would have prefervcd more equa- 
nimity, he would not have been the prey of dark 
defponding melancholy; the wQrld and all its 
ufes would not have appeared to him «< ftalc, 
*< flat, and unprofitable ; an unweeded garden 
>« that grows to feed, pofl^efTed merely by things 
** rank and grofs in nature/' 

In the play of ** As you like it^^ there is 
brpught upon the ftage a perfonage of a more 
fixed and fyftematic melancholy than that of 
Hamlet. Hamlet's melancholy and difguft with 
the world, is occafioned by the particular nature 
of the misfortunes he meets with. But in Jaques 
we fee a fettled and confirmed melancholy, not 
proceeding from any misfortune peculiar to him- 
jfelf, but arifing from a general feeling of the 
vanity of the world, and the folly of thofe en- 
gaged in its purfuits. His melancholy is there- 
fore more fettled than that of Hamlet, and is in 
truth more deeply rooted. He takes no ihare 
in the enjoyments of life, but abandons fociety, 
and lives in folitude. Hamlet, wounded to the 
heart by the misfortunes which befal him, and 
irritated by the crim«s of others, feels more 
poignantly at the time. The feelings of Jaques 

are 
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arc more general, and therefore the more calm, 
fyxt from that very caufe are deeper and more 
fixed. It is to be obferved, however, that the 
melancholy and mifanthropy of Jaques, like that 
of Hamlet, proceeds from excefs of tendernefs, 
from too much fenfibility to the evils of the 
world and the faults of mankind*. His ^loralizing 
on the poor fequeftered ftag, is amoft beautiful 
illuftration of his ten'demefs, and of his nice per^ 
ception and forrow for the follies atid vices of 
men ; — as his comparifon of the-worM to a (lage 
affords a highly finifhed pi£lure of the eftimation 
in which he holds human life. 

In *^ Timofi of Athens r we are prefented with 
a chara£^er in many refpe£ts difierent from that 
of Hamlet or Jaques. Here we have mifan- 
thropy of a much darker hue. Soured with dif- 
appointment ; fallen from the height of profpe- 
rity into the lowed ftate of adverfity^ ; deceived 
by flattering friends *, forfaken by the buzzing 
attendants on wealth and greatnefs, Timon con- 
ceives difguft at the world and its enjoyments } 
and tliat difguft produces hatred and averfion at 
mankind. Yet even here it is obfervable, tliat 
with all Timon's mifanthropy, there is a great 
mixture of original goodnefs and benevolence. 
At his firft outfet in life, he was unfufpicious, 
and wilhed to contribute to the happinefs of all 
around him. << Being free himfelf, he thought 
K6 «<aU 
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Vail others fo.** Difappointe^ in the opinion 
he had formed of the worlds and fliocked with 
the ingratitude he met with ; " brought low/* 
as he is faid to be, " by his own heart, undone 
f « by goodnefs," he becomes a prey to deep 
gloom and mifanthropy; but with all his mi- 
fanthropy, he preferves a fenfe of honour and of 
dj^t. 

It ift.tD^ admitted, however, that as Timon's 
is a chani£ler.much infa^or to, and much lefs 
amiable than that of Hamlet or of Jaques, fo 
his mifanthropy is of a much blacker and more 
favage nature. Hamlet's mifanthropy arifet 
from a deep fenfe of the guilt of otherjn; — 
Jaques's from a general impreiiion of the follies 
and weakneffes of the world ; — ^Timon*s is pro- 
duced by a felfiih fenfe of the ingratitude of others 
to himfelf. His difguft at the world, therefore, 
is not mixed with the fame gentlenefs and ami- 
aUc tendemefs which are difplayed by the other 
two \ and he poflefles as much mifanthropy of the 
blackeft fort as it is poilible for human nature to 
arrive at. Shakefpeare indeed holds him forth 
as a perfon altogether bereft of reafon. He feems 
to have thought, that fuch a degree of mi&n* 
^ thropy as Timon is defcribed to be poflefled ofy 
was inconGftent with the ufe of that faculty. 

In the criticiCm on Hamlet which I before 
quoted^ it^s. obferved> that amidft all his melaor 
..., 6 choly 
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choly and gloom, there is a great deal of gaiety 
and playfulnefs in his deportment. The remark 
is certainly juft, and it may be extended to the 
other chara£iers of Shakefpeare above taken 
notice of. Notwithftanding the fettled deje^on 
of Jaques, he is defcribed as poflefling an un?- 
common degree of humour. He himfelf tells us^ 
** he is often wrapped in a moft humorous fad- 
** nefs." The account which he gives of the 
motley fool he met with in the foreft^ and the 
defcription of the feven ages of human life, are 
lively inftahces.of this ftrong feature in his cha^ 
ra&er. 

Even Timon, black as his melancholy appears^ 
is not without an humour in his fadnefs. The 
joke put by him on his worthlefs friends, in in- 
viting them to dinner when he had none to give 
them, the converfation between him and Ape- 
mantus, and the laft fcene with^ the Poet and 
Painter, are fufficient confirmations of this re^ 
mark. 

The difpofition in all thefe charadlers to a ceiw 
tain degree of jocularity and fportivcnefs, is far 
from being unnatural. On the contrary, I am 
difpofed to think that fomething of this kind 
takes place in every perfon who is under the in- 
fluence of melancholy. There is no doubt that 
the mind may be fo much overwhelmed, as to 
be incapable of relilhing any degree of fportive- 

. nefs 
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ncfs or of gaiety ; but when the firft paroxyfms 
of grief are over, when the violent cfFe£ls of 
overwhelming diftrefs, which cannot long con- 
tinue, have fubfided, and when the mind has 
afluiped a tone perhaps equally diftrefling, but 
more lading and calm, and even more thought- 
ful, there is no time when the effcGt of a joke 
will be more eafily perceived, or better under- 
ftood. 

This may perhaps be accounted for by a few 
•obfervations on the (late of the mind in fuch cir- 
cumftances, with which I fhall conclude the pre- 
fcnt Paper. 

A perfon under the influence of melancholy, 
or indeed of any pailion whatever, muft fre- 
quently become a fpeftatbr of his own mind * } 
muft often be led to view his own feelings in the 
light in which they will appear to others. View- 
ing them in this light, and in the fituation of 
■perfons not under the fame prejudice, they may 
appear to him very differently from what is his 
own habitual imprefTion ; and in this fituation 
he may entertain fomewhat of a difpofition to 
ffnile at himfelf, and to admit of a joke even at 
his own expence. The gentlenefs of Hamlet's 
fpirit made him anxious to accommodate him- 
felf, and bring down his own feelings to a level 

* Sec 'Theory of Moral Sentiment. 

with 
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with thofe of the pcrfons around him ; and there- 
fore, on all occafions, even in the deepeft melan- 
choly, he engages in pleafantry of converfation j 
he even ventures to jote with Horatio on his 
mother's marriage, which was the great caufe of 
all his forrow. 

If, as fome philofophers have maintained, ri- 
dicule arifes from contraft, there is no fituation, 
provided wc are capable of perceiving ridicule 
at allj in which the ridiculous will appear in a 
ftronger point of view, than when the mind is 
under the dominion of melancholy. The very 
fituation muft heighten the contraft. The cir- 
cumftance of CromwtU and his aflbciate. bedaub- 
ing one another's faces with ink, while they 
were in the zGt of figning the warrant for the 
death of the King 5 or that of Lord Lovat with 
the fuds on his beard kifling Hogarth^ who had 
come to fteal a drawing of him the day before 
his execution \ would liave been childiKh at any 
other time. 

When a perfon is in a melancholy frame of 
mind, fuch a melancholy as leads him to view 
the world and all its purfuits in a gloomy point 
of view,^ this is apt to produce a fort of elevation 
above the world, and an indifFereiice about every 
thifig that is going on in it. The great and the 
low, the rich and the poor^ the bufy and the 
idlC) are all feen with equal unconcenij as pafhng 

through 
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cfarongh a few years to that period, when all their 
projects will be buried in die grate 

Divefnff prifco natus ah Inacho^ 
Kil tnterefif an pauper^ et infima 
De giniej fuh dio tmrerisy 
V'uiima nil miferantis Orci. 
Omnes eodem cogimur. 

Such a perfon may feel feme gratification in 
letting himfelf down from the melancholy emi- 
nence from which he views human life 5 and, 
conHdering all its occupations as frivolous alile, 
it will rather flatter than hurt his pride, to join 
in the trifling jeft or idle merriment. 

He who is under the prcflTure of grief, under 
the influence of forrow, occafioned by feme 
calamity, may at times feel a fort of gratification 
in efcaping from his own mind, and from the 
dominion of his melancholy. To ufe the words 
of an author who has a peculiar talent at ex- 
preffing the nice feelings of the human heart : 
" there is a Certain kind, of trifling, in which a 
« mind not much at eafe can fometimes indulge 
*< itfelf. One feels an efcape, as it were, from 
<< the heart, and is fain to take up with lighter 
" company. It is like the theft of a truant boy, 
«< who goes to play for a few minutes, while his 
•< mailer is afleep, and thrj^ws the, chiding for his 
?« taflc upon futurity." 

Such 
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Such a difpoGtion of mind, however, with all 
that intereft which it exerts in us, with all the 
privileges it may claim, and all th.c pleafantry it 
may at times enjoy, is neverthelefs deeply to be 
regretted in others, and anxioully to be avoided 
in ourfelves. I muft the more eameftly warn 
my readers againft the indulgence of this fort of 
melancholy difpofition; becaufe, in its firft 
ftagcs, there is fomething gratifying, fomediing 
which flatters and captivates : but if allowed to 
grow into a habit, it ixnhinges every better fa^ 
culty of the mind; it deftroys the ufefulnefs, and 
blafts the enjoyment, of life. 
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V 

' To the Author of the Lounger. 



SIR, 

< 

A Correfpondent of yours has defcribcd the 
•^^ uneafincfs he feels from a wife of a ro- 
mantic turn of mind. It is my misfortune to 
be yoked to a hufband who wouJd have pleafed 
that lady to a T, but who is a perpetual diftrcfs 
to mc ; who teazes me from morning to night 
with what he calls fentiment ; and talks for ever 
of fomething which he terms finenefs of mind. 
I am the daughter of a gentleman of mode- 
rate fortune in the fouth of Scotland, who, 
early in life, married a Lady who brought him 
no fortune indeed, but foon enriched him with 
four fons and five daughters, of whom I am the 
cldeft. By the afliftance of a great man, whofc 
intereft in the county my father had efpoufed, 
my brothers were foon fliipped ofF to India, and 
fome other far-off places, to ihift for themfelves, 
and pufh their fortune as they beft could. It 
was more difficult to difpofe of us. My mother 

propofed 
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propofed to breed fome of us to bufmefs, to put 
us in a way, as (he faid, of earning an honeft 
livelihood for ourfelvcs. The pride of my 
father could not fubmit to this propofition, and 
he thought it better that we (hould ftarve like 
gentlewomen defcended from an ancient fa- 
mily. 

We were accordingly kept at home in the old 
apd crazy manfion-houfe, where we received 
fuch an education as my mother, affifted by our 
parifli-minifter (who happened to be a rela- 
tion of her's), CDuld give us. As to my father, 
he was fo much occupied in managing his farm, 
and in labouring to make the two ends of the 
year meet, that he had Httle leifure to bellow 
any attention upon us. If at any time he 
addrefled himfelf to me and my fifters, it was 
to check any thing that appeared to him like 
extravagance in our drefs, to recommend oeco« 
nomy and attention to houfehold affairs, and 
to praifc thofe happy times when men were not 
feared from marriage by the extravagance of 
wives ; and when, of courfe, every daughter 
of a refpeftable family was fure of a good 
hufband as foon as (he was brought from the 
iiurfery, ^ 

A continual flow of animal fpirits, and a 
cheerful difpofition, enabled me to fupport 
this life, witliout feeling much uneafmefs, or 

much 
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much defirc to change mj fituation. When I 
bad entered my twentieth year^ a female rela- 
tion of my father's, who refides chiefly in town, 
honoured us with a vifit. She was pleafed to 
cxprefs much fatisfacHon widj my lool^s and 
appearance, blamed my father for not fending 
me to town ; and faid, that were I once properly 
introduced into the world, I might be certain 
of a good marriage. Thefe obfervations were 
accompanied with a warm invitation to pafs the 
next winter at her houfe, where flie told my 
father it would coft him nothing but a mere 
trifle for my clothes, and that he might think 
himfelf very happy to be able to difpofe of a 
daughter at fo eafy a rate. 

Thefe arguments at length prevailed, and It 
was agreed that I fliould attend my coufin to 
town. I will fairly own, Sir, that I felt a cer- 
tain degree of uneafmefe at the thoughts of being 
cxpofed as it were to fale, and condemned 
to give my hand to the higheft bidder. My 
parents, it was plain, fent me to town with no 
other view than that I might find a hufband 
there i and when I took lea\e of them, I could 
cafily fee they laid their account, that I was not 
to return without one. 

Thefe reflcftions were foon loft amidft the 

gaiety and hurry of a town-life ; I enjoyed its 

' *■ res and amufements without thinking of 

confe- 
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confequences ; and would have forgotten the 
objefl: of my journey, had not my prudent kinf- 
woman recalled my attention to it from time 
to time, and inculcated, in terms fufficiently 
ftrong, the abfolute neceility of changing my 
ftate. 

Meanwhile the feafon pafied away ; and 
though I met with a fufficicnt degree of atten- 
tion at all public places, and though my coufin 
fpared no pains to fet me off to the beft advantage, 
nothing like a ferious propofal of marriage ever 
was made. 

Such was the natural Hghtnefs of my fpirit, 
and eafinefs of my difpofition, that, without 
much difficulty, I reconciled myfelf to the idea 
of returning to my father's ; and nothing gave 
me any difquietude, but the thoughts of con- 
tinuing a burden on him. But the folicitude 
of my coufin, who had in a manner undertaken 
to diipofe of me, increafed daily, and afforded 
me, I muft confefs, rather amufement than 
uneafinefs. When (he faw me led out to dance 
by a younger brother, fhe could not conceal her 
chagrin 5 and^from her manner and converfa- 
tion, a perfon unacquainted with her motive 
might have been led to think, that there was 
fomething baneful in the touch of a man who 
did not poffefs a certain fortune. 

While matters wore this unpromifing afpefl, 
and the period fixed for my return to the cdXin- 

try 
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try approached, we went with a party to the 
theatre, to fee the celebrated Mrs. Siddons play 
in the tragedy of the Gamefter. The diftrefs 
of Mrs. Beverly foon engaged my attention fo 
. completely, that it was feme time before I ob- 
ferved, that, by an accidental change of places 
in the box, a gentleman fomewhat advanced in 
life, and whom I had never fecn before, was 
placed by me. He feemcd deeply afFe£led by 
the play ; and after it was over, addrefled to mc 
fome obfervations on the piece and the perform- 
ers. He appeared to be pleafed with a remark 
or two which I happened to make on the play, 
praifed the feeling I had fliown during its repre- 
fentation, and then entered more deeply into 
the fubjeft of plays and of feelings. I cannot 
fay that I underftood all he faid \ but either he 
did not perceive my ignorance, or kindly wifhed 
to inftriift me •, and fo continued talking till it 
was time to retire. 

"When we got home, my coufin obferved, that 
I had been well placed that evening. ^« Mr. Ed- 
« ivardsy^ faid Ihe, " is not one of thofe young, 
" giddy, extravagant fops whom one generally 
*< meets with at public places. He has lately 
" fucceeded to a large fortune by the death of 
" an elder breather,- and the world fays he is 
« looking out for a wife. He is juft the fort 
« of man I (hould wifh for you, and I have 
^ *^ engaged 
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« engaged him to dinner on Monday next ; fo 
** I defire you may be at home.*' 

The imagination of my good kinfwoman 
dwelt conftantly on Mr. Edwards, whom fhe 
feemed to confider as my laft ftake, and many 
a good advice I received as to my conduft and 
behaviour on this important Monday. " Mr. 
" Edwards," faid (he, /* is a fedate, fenfiblc 
«« man ; you mud not therefore talk at random, 
" and laugh, as you fometimes do. You muft, 
" above all, be attentive to him, and do not 
** engage in any idle talk with the reft of the 
^ company." When the day came, my couHn 
attihided my toilet in perfon ; and, had I been 
going to a birth-day ball, ^could not have 
beftowed more pains than (he did in dreffing me 
out in the manner that appeared to her moft 
likely tomake an impreffion on the devoted Mr. 
•Edwards. 

You may well believe that I was much enter- 
tained with this anxiety to pleafe a perfon I had 
feen but once, and who I could not fuppofe 
had ever beftowed one thought on me. When 
the company aifembled, I found that, in the 
fele^ion ftie had made, my coufiri had done mc 
ample jufticc. The females were either old or 
uncommonly plain in their appearance. By 
fome manoeuvre I was placed next to Mr. Ed- 
wards at dinner ^ but th^re, the ridicule of my 

own 
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own fituation added to my natural flow of fpi- 
rits, and forgetting all the prudent advices I 
had received, I yielded witliout referve to tfce 
difpofition , of the moment, and was liighly 
amufed with the looks I from time to time 
received from the head of the table, which, 
though unobferved by the reft of the. company, 
were to me fufficiently intelligible. 

My artlefs unpremeditated manner was how- 
ever more fuccefsful than my coufin expefted, 
or I could forefee. Mr. Edwards repeated his 
vifits, and after fome time offered me his hand 
in the moft refpe£lful and delicate manner. In 
marrying Mr. Edwards I did no violence to my 
own inclinations. Tliough I cannot fay that I 
loved him, I efteemed his chara£ler ; I was 
grateful for the diftinftions with which he had 
honoured m?, and I was firmly determined to 
difcharge all the duties of a wife. 

Soon after our marriage, he carried me on 
an excurfion to England ; and as he wi(hed, hq 
faid, to enjoy my converfation without inter- 
ruption, we travelled alone. For the firft day 
or two I endeavoured to amufe him as I beft 
could, by talking of the face of the country, 
the towns through which we pafled, the gentle- 
men's feats we faw, and fuch like common 
topics. . One day, however, he at once ftnick 
mc dumb, by alking whether I was moft 

pleafed 
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pleafed with Marivaux or Riccohoni ^ I was at 
length obliged to confefs, that I did not know 
,the meaning of his queftion. "Gracious 
*' Heavens !'* exclaimed he, «« have you never, 
«« Matilday (for fo he always calls me, though 
** I have told him a thoufand times that I was 
" chriftened Martha,) perufed the delightful 
" pages of thefe celebrated authors ?" In 
a word, Sir, had I told him that I had never 
read the fcripture, he could not have teftified 
more aftonifliment. 

Our jaunt was fhortened, and we hurried 
into the country, that I might, without inter- 
ruption, apply myfelf to the ftudy of the French 
language, without which my hufband plainly 
" infinuated that I could never be a companion 
for a rational creature. To this I had no 
objeftion ; and I refolved, by afliduous applica- 
tion, to make up for the deficiencies in my edu- 
cation. But this will not fatisfy my hufband, 
aind I now plainly perceive, that were I as . 
accompliflied as arry of my fex, it would not 
merid the matter one bit. If I happen to be 
i n good humour when he is in a grave, fit, 
^which, .to tiy the truth, he frequently is,) he 
^^fcribes it to want of attachment, and tells me, 
"^ihat if I felt that fympathy of foul in which 
^: rue happinefs confift's, l could not behave in 
t Tiat manner. If I receive my friends and neigh- 
VoL. III. L hours 
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bours with eommon attention^ he fays, that if 
1 loved like him, I could not dedicate fo muck 
of my time to the gratification 1^ others. If I 
quit him to look after my houfehoid concemsi 
lie talks of vulgar cares and unfeeling folici^ 
tudes; though, at the (ame time, -with alibis 
jfentiment and refinement, be Is by no means 
indifferent to the pleafures of the table ; and it 
was but yeflerday that he was out of humour 
the whole day, becaufe the mutton was over- 
roafted, and the cook had put too much garlick 
into an omelet. 

Under favour, Sir, I have been fomedmes led 
to fufped):, that the unhappinefs of my hufband 
proceeds from a certain degree of felfilhne&y 
which he has not been at pains to reftrain widun 
due bounds. I would willingly, however, do 
every thing in my power to remove his uneafi- 
mefs, but find myfelf altogether at a lofs how to 
slQl* His diftrefies are fo various, and often of 
fo peculiar a nature, that when I exert myfelf 
the mod to pleaio him, I frequently give him 
the greateft pain. In this hard fituation I at 
length refolved to apply to you for advice and 
affiftance ; which will much oblige. 

Your conftant reader, 

MARTHA EDWARDS. 
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All this comes of not marrying a younger 
man. Had Mifs Martha (or Matilda, fince her 
liafband will have it fo) wedded one of the 
young gentlemen of the prefent mode, {he 
would have foimd him perfe£Uy indifferent as 
to what feelings &e poflefled, or what authors 
ihe read; but he would probably have aiked 
fome preliminary quefticms about her fortune^ 
which Mr. Edwards feems to have overlooked. 
As to die niceties of the table, that is a feeling 
common to both fchools, in which the new 
indeed rather furpafles the old : that ftudy there* 
fore I would recommend to Mrs. Edwards. The 
codes of ^ fentiment and finenefs of mind," are 
£0 voluminous, that I know not how^ to defire 
her to undergo a courfe of them ; but it will 
not be difficult for her to make hcrfelf miftrefii 
of Hannah Glajfe. 

R 
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N® Q3« Saturday, November ii, 1786. 

Fortunatus et tile Deos qui novit agrejfes. 

VikG. 

/""VNE of the great pleafures of a periodical 
Eflayift arifes from that fort of friendly 
and cordial intercdurfe which his publication 
fometimcs procures him with worthy and re- 
fpcffcablc charafters. The receipt pf the follow- 
ing letter has added to the lift of my acquaint- 
ance a gentleman whofe perfon indeed I am 
Ignorant of, but whofe fentiments I refpeft, 
whofe forrows I revere, and whofe feelings I am 
perfuaded many of my readers (even in thefe 
days, which he holds not very fufceptible of fucb 
emotions) will warmly participate. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
T As well as your correfpondent Urbanus^ was 

^ very much pleafed with your late Paper on w 
the moral ufe of the country, and the portrait 
of the excellent Lady it contained. I am an old 
man, Sir, but, thank God, with all my facul- 
ties and feelings entire and alive about me ; and 
your defcription recalled to my memory fome 

worthy 
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worthy chara£lers with' which my youth was 
acquainted, and which, I am inclined to believe, 
I ihould find it a little difficult, were I even 
difpofcd to look out for them, to fupply now. 
At my time of life, friends are a treafure which 
the fortunate may have preferved, but the mofl 
fortunate can hardly acquire ; and, if I am not 
miftaken in my opinion of the prefent race, 
there are not many friendfliips among them 
which I would, be folicitous to acquire, or they 
will be likely to preferve. It is not of theif 
little irregularities or imprudences I complain ; 
I know thefe mud always be expedied and par- 
doned in the young*, and there are few of us 
old people who can recoUeft our youthful days 
without having fome things of that fort to bluiTi 
for^ No, Mr. Lounger, it is their prudence, - 
their wifdom, their forefight, their policy, I 
find fault with* They put on the livery of the 
world fo early,, and have fo few of the weak- 
nefles of feeling or of fancy I To .this caufe I 
impute the want of tliat rural fentiment which 
your correfpondent Urbanus feems to fuppofc is 
banifUed oiily from tlie country-retreats of town- 
diflipation, from the abodes of f^fliionable and 
frivolous people, who c^rry all the follies and 
pleafures of a city into fcenes deftined for rural 
fimplicity and rural enjoyipents. But in truth. 
Sir, the people of ^e country themfelves, who 
never knew fafhionable life or city-difEpation, 
L 3 ' have 
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have now exchanged the fimple-hearted plea- 
fures which in my younger days were common 
amongft them, for ideas of a much more felfife 
and interefted fort. Moft of my young ac- 
quaintance there (and I fpend at leaft eight 
months of the year in the country) are really 
arrived at that prudent way of eftimating things 
which we ufed to be diverted with in Hudibras : 

** For what's the value of a thing, 

** But as much money as t'will bring ?'* 

Their ambition, their love, their friendfliip, all 
have this tendency, and their no-ambition, their 
no-love, their no-friend{hip, or, in one word, 
their indifference about every objefl: from which 
fome wordly advantage is not to be drawn, is 
equally obfervable on the other hand. 

On fuch a difpofition, Mr. Lounger, what 
Impreffion is to be made by rural objefts or 
rural fcenery ? The vifions which thefe paint to 
fancy, or the tender ties they have on remem- 
brance, cannot find room in an imaghiation or 
a heart made callous by felfifli and interefted 
indifference. *Tis with regret rather than refent- 
ment that I perceive this fort of turn fo preva- 
lent ampng the young people of my acquaint- 
ance, or tliofe with whom I am connefted. I 
have now, alas ! no child of my own ip whom I 

can. 
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can either lament fucli a failing, or be proud of 
the want of it. 

I think myfelf happy, Sir, that, even at my 
advanced period of life, I am ftill fufceptible of 
fuch impreffions as thofe which your 87th num- 
ber imputes to rural contemplation. At this 
feafon, above all others, metbinks they are to 
be enjoyed. Now, in this fading time of the 
year, when the flufli of vegetation^ and the glow 
of maturity is paft, when the fields put on a 
fober, or rather a^ faddened appearance, I look 
on the well-known fcenery around my country- 
dwelling, as I would on a friend fallen from the 
pride of profperity to a more humble and a more 
interefting fituation. The withering grafs that 
whiftles on the unfhelteced bank ; the fallen 
leaves ftrewed over the woodland path; the 
filence of the almoft naked copfe, which not 
long ago rung with tiie mufic of the birds ; the 
flocking of their little tribes that feem mute 
with the dread of ills to come; the querulous- 
^all of the partridge in the bare brown field, and 
the foft loyr fong of the red-breaft from the 
hottfehold flied.; this penfive landfcape, with 
thefe plaintive accompaniments, dimmed by a 
grey 0£lobcr flcy, which we look on with the 
thoughts of its Ihortened and ftill ihortening 
light; all this prefies on my bofom a certain 
ftill and gentle netelancholy, which I would not 
L 4 part 
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pan with for 2II die pleafurc that mirth could 
give, for all the luxury that wealth could buy. 

Tou fay truly, in one of your* late - Papers, 
that poetry is almofl estii^uiflied among us: 
it is one of my old-fafhioned propenfities to be 
fond of poetry, .to be delighted w4th its defcrip- 
tlons, to be afifefked by its fentimcnts. I find in 
genuine poetry a fort of opening to the feelings 
of my mind, to which my own expreifion could 
not giTC vent ; I fee in its defcriptions, a pidurc 
more lively and better compofed than my own 
lefs diflincl and Icfs vivid ideas of the objeds 
around nie could furnifh. It is with fuch im- 
preiBons that I read the following lines of Thom- 
fon's Autumn, introdu£live of the folemn and 
beautiful apoftrophc to philofophic melancholy. 

" But fee the fading many-coloui'd woods, 

" Shade deepening over fliade, the country round 

** Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, du(k and dun, 

" Of every hue, from wan-declining green 

** To footy dark. Thefe now the loncfonie 

" Mufe, 
•* Low-whifpering, lead into. their leaf-ftrown 

,'* walks, 
•' And give the feafon in its lateft view. 

«*Mc8hntimc, light-(hadowing ail, a fober calm 
•«« Fleeces unbounded etlier j whofe leafl: wave 
' i Styr->- *—• ^ulous, uncertain where to turn 
rent : while illumin'd wide 

" The 
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«< The dewy-flcirted clouds imbibe the fun, 
** And thro* their lucid veil his foften'd force, 
** Shed o'er the peaceful world. Then is the 

« time, , . 

«< For thofe whom Wifdom and whom Nature 

"charm, 
^ To fteal themfclvcs from the degenerate 

" crowd, 
•* And foar above this little fcene of things ; 
«*To tread low^thoughted vice beneath their 

"feet, 
•« To foothe the throbbing paffions into peace^. 
" And woo lone Qmet ia hei filent Walks." 

About this time three years. Sir, I had the 
misfortune to lofe a daughter> the laft futvivor 
of my family, whom her mother,, dying at her 
birth, left a legacy to my tendernefs, who 
clofed a life of die moft eiemplary goodnefs, of 
the moft tender filial duty, of the warmeft bene- 
volence, of the moft exalted piety, - by a vef y 
gradual, but not unper^eived decay. When I 
think on the returning feafon of this calamity,, 
when I 'fee tjie laft fading flowers of autumn, 
which my Harriet ufed to g?ither with a kind of 
fympadietic fadnefs, and hear the fmall chirping 
note of the flocking linnets, which (he ufed to 
make mc obferve as the elegy of the year ! when 
I: have drawn her picture in the midft of this 
L 5 rural 
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rural fcenery, and then refle& on'ber many 
virtues and accomplifhmentSj on her early and 
unceafing attentions to myfelf, her gentle and 
winmng manners to every one around her ; when 
I remember her refignation during the progrefs 
of her diforder^ her unlhaken and fublime piety 
in its lateit ftages ; when thefe recoUeAions fill 
my mind, in conjundion with the drooping ima- 
ges of the feaibn, and the ienfe of my own wa- 
ning period of life $ I fed a mixture of f adnefs 
and of compofure, of humility and of elevation of 
fpirit, which I think. Sir, a man would ill ex* 
change for any degree of unfeeling priidenoe, or 
of worldly wifdom and indifierence. 

The attachment to rural obje&s is I&e diat 
family^afieAion which a warm and uncorrupted 
mind preferves for its relations and early ac- 
<quaintance. In a town, the lively partiality and 
predilefiion for thefe relations and friends, is 
weakened or loft in the general intercourfe of 
fte multitude around us. In a town, external 
obje£te are fo common, fo unappropriated to 
ourfelves, and are fo liable to change and to de- 
cay, that we cannot feel any clofe or permanent 
connection with them. In the country, we 
xemember them unchanged for a long fpace of 
time, and for that fpace known and frequented 
hj fcarce any but ourfelves. <« Methiidra I 
;^ iflxould hate,'* (fays a young Lady, the child 

of 
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of fi£iionj yet drawn with many features like 
that excellent girl I lofl:>) *< methinks I (hould 
<< hate to have been born in a town* When I 
«* fay my native brook, or my native hill, I talk 
<< of friends, of whom the remembrance warms 
«* my heart/* When the memory of perfons 
we dearly loved is conae6led with the view of 
Uiofe obje^is, they have then a double link Co 
the foul. It were tender enough for me to view 
fome ancient trees that form my common even- 
ing-walk, did I only remember what I w^ when 
I firft fported under their {hade> and what I am 
when I reft under it nowj biit it is doubly 
tender, when I think of thofe with whom I havie 
walked there i of l^r whom but a few fummers 
ago I faw beneath thofe beeches, fmiling in 
health, and beauty, and happinefs, her prefent 
days lighted up with innocence and mirth, and 
her future drawn in the flattering colours of 
fancy and of hope. 

But I know not why I (hould trouble you with 
this recital of the fituation and foelings of an 
individual, or indeed why I'ihould have written 
to you at all, except that I catched a fort. of 
congenial fpirit from your 87 th number, and was 
led by the letter, of Urbanus, to compare your 
defcription of a perfonage in former times, with 
thofe whofe fentiments I fometimes hear in the 
prefent days. I am not furc that thefe have 
L 6 gained 
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gained in point of fubftancc what they have 

Joft in point of imagination. Power, and 

wealth, and luxury, are relative terms ;' and if 

addieis, and pnidcnce, and policy, can onlr 

acqaire u. our ftare, we (hall not accoJ 

ottifclTcs more powerful, more rich, or more 

lM«nous, than when in the little we poffeired 

wewercftiU equal to thofe around us. Bmif 

•t hare narrowed the fources of internal comfon 

and internal enjoyment, if we have debafed tie 

pjwtrs or corrupted the purity of the mind, if 

wt (UTS blunted the fympathy or contraad tk 

afetbcM of the heart, we have M fame of 

dac tMfure wWch was abfolutely our own, 

jBti csTTjii not its value from compantke efti- 

ioir.:n- AsoTS all, if we have aIlo*ri it 

aci^ccs cr id iaterefts of this work. i. fn^ 

cut r-:ir ctr ia«ls the view or tiie L-m c i 

ic-^te: w: :^xft ooeHched that light wL':i r-rr.i 

i..-. -.^isrrti ---.s dkricnefsof affliftion, ia:fi 

-•-rr.!i.i - ■ " - ^r which at this moEK=^. Mr. 

;. .:::v~"" ^''■^*- "*' '" *"'** Wan, I ajBS cix( 

^^ :». t-nrJ n-Utions, my ^^^ ^, 

^r)RA5TCS. 
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N® 94. Saturday, November 18, 17*61. 

Vqs lene confilium et datiSf et data 
Gaudetis* Hofi«. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
^T'HOUGH you, and" other writers of jrour 
fort, are conftantly recommending bene- 
volence and focial afFedJion,- as not only tKc 
moft laudable, but as the happieft difpofitions 
of mind ; yet 1 confefi I am inclmed to douBt 
at leaft one half of the propofition. The care 
we take of our neighbours is oftener praiftd than 
rewarded*, and fometmies it has the misfortune 
to meet neither with approbatfon nor recom- 
penfe. That I have fome reafon to fay fo, Mr, 
Lounger, I fancy you will be inclined to allow, 
when I teH you how it has fared: with myfeliF^ 

I was, from my eariicft years, difpofed to 
think more of other people's advantage than of 
my own. When at fchool, I was the great 
prompter both of ftudy and of amufement, tho* 
I was nowife remarkable for excelling in the 
one or enjoying the other. I (hewed the fir (I 
boys of our clafs the eafieft way of getting their 
Icflbns and" performing their exercifes; but I 

feldom 
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feldom could be at the trouble to get or to per- 
form my own. I latid excellent plans for new 
games, truant expeditions, and little plots of 
miCchief^ but being of a weakly conftitutioni 
and of not a very refolute mind, I feldom was 
an ador in the amufement or the adventure: 
as I had, however, a fort of vanity, which was 
flattered by the imputation of the advice, I was 
often flogged for tricks I had not played, and 
idle diverfions in which I had not partaken. I 
was generally pitched on as 'a fort of ambaflTador 
when a play-day was to be aficed, or a boy begged 
offi becaufe I liked to put myfelf forward, and 
was readier with my tongue than my hand. But 
in this office I was very ill rewarded for my 
trouble ; I was fometimes whipped in place of 
him whofe pardon I had the aflurance to aik, 
and often left out of the party whofe play I had 
been fo lucky as to obtain. 

Thefe difappointments, however, did not 
damp the natural ardour of my difpofition to 
fcrve my friends. Genius, it has been obferv- 
ed, rather grows upon controul: my genius 
was that of giving advice, and it feemed rather 
to incrcafe than to abate as I grew up into life. 
I chofe a profeflion which was very well calcu- 
lated for indulging this propenfity, that of a 
phyfician, and went through a regular courfe 
of education to qualify myfelf for a degree; 

which, 
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^^hichf however, I failed of obtaining at the 

vnirerfity in which I ftudied, having incurred 

^e difpleafure of the profeflbrs, from being the 

promoter, as they faid, of certain cabals anu)ng 

the ftudents, which difturbed the peace of the 

community. For obtaining that honorary dif- 

tindiion, I was obliged to go to a foreign uni» 

Tcrfity, where, from a want of the language, 

1 was prevented from giving fb much good 

advice as I {hould otherwife have been inclined 

to beftow. 

TShen I returned to my native country, I 
was refolved to make up for this unprofitable 
interval of filence, by a liberal ufe of my talent 
for advifing. But I don't know how it hap« 
ptncdy except from that difpofition which genius 
has father to voluntary than to expefted exer- 
tion, I had not half the pleafure in giving 
advice as a phyfician, that I felt in ofiering my 
counfel in any other cafe of doubt or of diffi- 
culty. It niight perhaps be owing to this that 
I was little confulted j and in fome boufes into 
which I had got accefs as a dodor, it was 
alleged that I raifed fuch a ferment by my non- 
medical advice, as all my fedatives were unable 
to allay. On my ikill as a phyGcian I bore at- 
tacks without much emotion j but, confcious 
of the purity of my intentions, I was fuiprifed 
tb hear my conduA as a man arraigned ^ afto- 
nifhed, when an advifer like myfelf cautioned 

me 
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me againft intermeddling with other - pcoplc^s 
afiairs ; told me, that nothing was fo hurtful to 
one's felf as the telling people difagreeable truths; 
and that, if I way not on my guard, I woidd 
foon be (hunned as a bufy-body and an incen- 
diary, who fet every family into which he was 
admitted by the ears. 

In confequence of the caution offered me by 
this teller of agreeable truths, I wis determined, 
notwithffanding my natural philanthropy, to 
withhold the counfel of which I faw moft of 
my neighbours ftand fo much in nced> when an 
incident happened that put me a good deal in 
Ipirits with myfelf and in favour with tBe 
world. An uncle died, and left me heir to a 
confiderablc fum which he poflefled in the 
funds. By his death I found myfelf to have 
acquired a great deal of wifdom and perfuafion, 
as well as money j and, while that money lafted, 
feldom met with a man or a woman who 
did not find my advice perfeftly prudent and 
ufeful. It was indeed frequently given in a 
way exaftly the reverfe of what my profeffion 
(which I now followed only for my amufement) 
fhould have taught me. The fee commonly 
accompanied the prefcription, in the form of a 
loan, a prefent, a fubfcription, or fome fuch 
genteel denomination; and I had among my 
patients perfons of very great confideration,. and 
of ^1.- -«^ft eminent talents. I fcarce remem- 

ber 
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ber any who obftinately and bluntly refufed my 
advice, except one author, whom I earneftly 
advifed to fupprefs a dedication he {hewed me 
to a fmall volume pf poems, with which he was 
abcnit to favour the public. This was a matter 
too in which I thought I had the beft title to 
offer my opinion, as the book was to be dedi- 
cated to myfelf, and I had fet down my name 
for one hundred copies. 

In the difpofal of the riches with which this 
unexpedled death of my relation had endowed 
me, I was equally benevolent and difinterefted 
as in the other /parts of my condufl:. The 
efFefts of this were, as in other cafes, more be- 
neficial to my friends than to myfelf: by that 
hofpitality wi^ which I repaid the gratitude of 
thofe whofc meafures I prompted or advifed j 
by the facility with which I entered into fnoney- 
cngagements, in aid of thofe meafures ; by 
becoming a (barer, in feveral proje£ts, of which 
I had tlie chief . management and direftion, and 
in which therefore I generally had the honour 
of making tlie firft and largeft advances j and . 
by laying out money according to the advic6 of 
feme of the ableft men in that department •, (for 
after I grew rich I had got advifers too 5) by all 
rhefe means, Mr. Lounger, in the courfe of ten 
or twelve years, I found my uncle's inheritance 
almoft entirely exhaufted, and I was left in the 
decline of life with no other provifion than a 

verj" 
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▼cry fmall annuity, which the wreck of it en* 
abled me to purchafe. 

I was, however, alwaysof a fangmine, thou^t- 
lefs difpofition, and not eafily put out of tem- 
per with the circumftances in which fortune 
had placed me. My anniuty, fmall as it was, 
oiabled me to keep up a decent appearance; 
and my degree gave me a convenient, and, 
in this country, a refpe£^able appeUatiom I 
had gained, too, fome experience during the 
vicifEtudes of .my fortune, and in my days of 
profperity had, as I mentioned above^ kno^ 
what it was to receive as well ' as to ofier 
advice. On this experience, and an attendon 
to my own feelings, I built the fyileni of fty 
future condufb', and by a diligent attendon 
to the feelings of others, I have been aWc to 
purfue it with very tolerable fiiccefs. I ftiU con- 
tinue my profeffion ofadvifer ; but I now give ad- 
vice after a manner perfedily diflFerent from that in 
which I fet out, not according to the cafe in 
which I am confulted, but according to the in- 
clination of him or her who confults me» 

You cannot eafily imagine. Sir, how much 
good-will this deportment has gained me. In- 
dead of the diftant acquaintance and cold re- 
ception which in the days of my honeft counfel 
I generally met with, I now find myfelf fur- 
rounded by friends and well-wifliers wherever 

I go* 
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I go. I dine fix days in the week at good tablesj. 
have frequent invitations to parties of pleafure ; 
na]r> I might have even fbme profelfional ad- 
vantage, if I was inclined to lay hold of it, and 
might be fee'd for prefcrilHng remedies to people 
of fafliion, of which themfdves have firft told 
me the infallibility.. I had a prefent of a gold 
fnuff-box from an old gouty Lord, for liftenii^ 
,to his account of the virtues oifulphur water '^ 
and my Lady Notable lately fent me a fuit of 
damafk of her own making, for having ftaid to 
witnefs fom« experiments with bcr favourite 
nverm-powder. 

Not only indeed in medicine, in which I might 
be fuppoled to have fome knowledge, but in 
moft other arts and fcienxres, this fame echo* 
coon&l has given me the chara^^ of being 
very fkilful and well informed. I have acquired 
a great charadier for connoifTeurfhip in paint- 
ing, by advifing die great coHe^ter, Mr. Tinta^ 
to purchafe, as an original Vandyke^ a piSure 
-which his ordinary counfellor in thtfe matters 
had infifted, in |fptte of his patron's aflertionj, 
was but a copy 5 and an author of great reputa- 
tion has mentioned me as one of the jufteft cri- 
tics of his acquaintance, becaufe I gave it as my 
opinion, that he fliould by all means retain a 
fimile in his new tragedy, which an aftor would 
have had him cut out as too long and unnatural. 

At 
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At die theatre my advice is followed, even by 
that mod unadvifable of all profeflions, the 
players, ever fince I told Mr.— that he was 

an incomparable Macbeth^ and advifed Mrs. 

to play Juiiet in her grand clima<9eric. 

I fometimes make friends, and eftablifh my 
reputation for tafte, as much by diffuading from 
what {hould not, as by advifing what fliould be 
done. I hate eat renifen half a dozen times at 
Lord Fififi*^ country-feat, ever fince I begged 
him not to think of building fuch a clumfy 
temple as his neighbour Sir Paul Profpe^ has 
lately erefted -, and have been very much a maa 
h hnnes fot-tuntx in the good graces of Mtjs 
Trippety fince one morning that I difiTuaded her 
from wearing a gypfey hat with pink ribbons, 
which made Lady Bell Airy look fo frightful at 
the AiTembly a few evenings before. 

On one occafion only I recolle£t my method of 
giving counfel to have failed of being acceptable : 
in my young days, when I had the fooliih way 
of advifmg inconfideratcly, I had given a de- 
cided opinion againft a friend's marrying his 
maid-fcrvant, who a few days after firft fhewed 
liis being eftranged from me, by leaving me out 
of the company he invited to tlie chriftening of 
his firll child. In mywifer days, 1 was confulted 
by another friend on a fimilar occafion. I ad- 
vifed him by all means to marry. I did not fee 

him 
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him till a twelvemonth after •, he feemed to beaf 
xne no good-will for my advice 5 and the firft - 
token of reconciliation! received from him was a 
few weeks ago, by a letter to his wife's funeral. 
I have thus very candidly communicated to 
you, Mr. Lounger, my method of giving advice, 
fo agreeable to the advifed,-a8 well as fo highly 
advantageous to the advifer. I Communicate it 
to you from a very friendly motive ; becaufe I 
think I have obferved, that in many of your 
Papers you have rather fliewn a difpofition to 
give counfel to yx>ur readers in my firft manner, 
whichj before I had been taught bettef tilings, 
made me fo unwelcome a gueft and fo difagree- 
able a companion. Believe me, you will find it 
much more expedient to perform this friendly 
oflice according to the improved fyftem which 
at prefcnt I follow with fo much applaufc and 
fuccefs. But I forget that it is. probable you 
defign your Work rather for pofterity than the 
prefent times 5 in which. cafe, you arc certainly 
very much in the right to" adopt the oppofite 
plan J and in that view of the matter, it has my 
entire approbation. 

I have tbc honour, to be, &c.' 

. ' VALERIUS VELVET. 
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Here Hunt may tofic, er Mahomgt may dotted, 

Johnson. 

TX^HEN I returned from my momii^s 
walk one day of laft week^ Peter infoni^ 
me that a young gentleman had called^ wlo 
would not tell his name> but promifed to call 
agwi in the evening, and in the mean time left 
a letter which he faid would inform me who 
he was. « I think. Sir," faid Peter, while I 
was opening the letter, <« that were he a little 
^< older, and had a major wig inftead of his 
^^ own brown hair in found curls on his neck, 
«< that one might difcover a likenefs between him 
«< and Colonel CauJlicP There was fome rea- 
fon for the refemblance; for in fa£l it was a 
young relation of the Colonel's, who had been 
two or three years at an Englifli univerfity, and 
is now come hither for the winter to ftudy fome 
particular branches at ours. He brought me a 
letter of introdu£lion from my worthy friend 
his kinfman, which gare him, in the Colonel's 
way, a great deal of commendation, 

though 
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tliough I aiii perfuaded, 6em what I have feen 
of him, no more than he merits. " He is really 
^* a fine boy/' faid the Colonel's letter, « and I 
<< think you will like him the better that he pre* 
** tends to be no more* He has neither leax^ied 
^ to be a Fop nor a Fng at college ; and though 
<€ 2t little flighty and light-headed now and then^ 
** has a foundneiis at heart diat never deceives 
<Vone« Hie lad has a claffical tafte, and has 
*< written fome love-verfes that would not have 
« difgraced better timest when the women were 
*< worthy of them." 

When he came in the evening, I found his 
appearance very prepofieifing, and not the lefs 
fo, diat I really imagined I faw fome of that re- 
femUance which Peter's fagacity had difcovered. 
Peter laid two covers without my bidding •, and 
the pung gentleman accepted the invitation 
they implied. After our little fuppet, we got fo 
well acquainted, and found ourfelves fo much re- 
lated through the conne6iion of Colonel Cauftic, 
that the young man, as I wiflied, forgot the dif- 
ference of our age, and the latenefs of his intro- 
duction, and we quoted Horace, told college 
anecdotes, repeated college verfes, and laughed 
at college puns, till midnight. 

He pleafed me much with the afie£lion he 

exprefled for my old friend and his fifter, with 

whom he had fpent feveral weeks previous to 

1 his 
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his coming hither. •* Don't you think Mifs 
w CauftiCi Sir," faid he, << one oF the moft cx- 
*< cellent women in the world ? and then her 
•< brother's affedlion for her ! mcthinks I like 
<< both the better every time he fpeaks of his 
** filler. We were talking onfe day of a bpok 

** of receipts which (he had copied. «« There 

** wants one here,*' faid the Colonel, *< which 
*• my (iftcr poflcfles beyond any body I know; 

•* a receipt for making people happy."; She 

'* has a way of doing kind things with fo little 
" pretenfion ! She had talked lately of getting 
•• fome pieces of drcfs from town, and when (he 
«* heard of my fetting out, had put twenty 
"guineas into my hand as" her agent in the 
«* bufmcfs ; but when {he took leave of me, 
•* flie faid, (he found fhe fhould have no occafion 
«* for any addition to her wardrobe this year. 

" But you muft lay out the twenty 

'* guineas," faid fhe, " va looking at the fafhion- 
** able dreffes of this winter, that you may be 
*' able to inftru*Sl me in my purchafes for the 
« next." 

« You never faw the Colonel (continued his 
<* young friend) in better health or fpirits than 
** he is at prefent. He put one or two of bis 
** old guns in order on my account, and walked 
^« out with me himfelf, to (hew me the grounds 
** where the game was to be found, which he 

" fays 
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<* fays was almoft as plentiful this feafon, as it 
*« was when he was a (hooter/' — *< Why docs 
<« he not come to town?" faid I.^<« I aflted 
** him that queftion, Sir; but he told me he 
** did not intend to he in town ; and y«t I bc- 
" lieve he was much the better for his laft ex- 
** curfion hither." — ** I am perfuaded the JQur- 
** ney would be of fervice to him."— His young 
relation fmiled. « I believe it was not fo mtlch 
** the journey to 'Edinburgh, as the follies he 
*^ faw there, that did him fo much good. He 
** fwallowed a thoufand impertinences, he fays, 
"when here; and his fifter tells me he has 
^* chewed the cud on them ever finoe. Every 
^* time he related any of them to her or to me, 
*< he feemed to be better pleafed with himfelf, 
<* and with the times which he calls his own; 
<* though I am happy to believe that he will 
" live thefe dozen years, to tell us that he has 
« notliing to do with the prefent times. He 
*« fays, he does not intend being in town again, 
*< becaufe the novelty that amufed him the laij: 
V time he was there is over. I fliould.only find, 
«* faid he, the fame follies and the fame vic^s ; 
" tlie fame coarfe or frivolous men, and ii\f 
<< fame vulgar or giddy women, I faw there twp 
«' winters ago." 

<* But you may aflute him," faid I, « he is mif- 

«« taken ; that I have received undoubted intelli- 

VoL. III. M " geiice ; 
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« gcncc, that there is to be no foUjt no ¥ice among 
« us this winter ; that our private fociety is to 
«< be decent and well-bred, our public places or- 
*< derly and well regulated ; that there will be no 
<* bludgeon'd beaux to juftle him in his walks, 
* nor female cavaliers to (tare him out of coon- 
^ tenance ; that our dinners are to afford die 
•* elegant enicruinment ol Attic convivialitfi 
« the feaft of reafon^ and the flow of £ovlf 
^ that the tea-tables of die ladies are to be 
^ fchools of delicacy, refinement, and inftruc- 
<* dve converfationi that Lady Rumpus has 
« learned fiknce^ old— fobricty, and his fon 
^ deeorom , that our aflemblies, inftead cf 
^Jme ladies lolloping through country-dances 
*« with^/ir «ttw, are to be filled \nxikfine nvomen\ 
«* who are to dance minuets with jfoi^ gefttUuun 5 
^ that at our concerts people of fafhion arc to 
^ fiften to the mufic, and diat the mufic is to be 

^ worth the Eftening to; that our Theatre • 

^ But you ihjdl hear what it is to be from better 
^ authority. I received this very morning a 
^ letter on diat fubjed, which, among odicr 
^ novelties, you may communicate to the Colo- 
^nel. Tierc it is, fcaled with a Sbakrffearii 
^head, and dated from HolynodhoufiJ* 
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To the Author of the LounGeii. 

SIR, 
T Prefume, from the uniform prafticft of foW 
predeceffors, and indeed from feveral of your 
earlier Papers, that the ftate of the Theatre ig 
by no means a fubjefl: of indifference to you* In. 
this belief, I make bold to trouble you with a 
Letter concerning our Scottifh Stage, which 1 
hope will meet with your attention, I tfcink. 
Sir, I may prefume to fay, that I am not an 
unqualified correfpondent on that fubjefl, having 
pafled moll of my life behind th6 Scenes, in 
clifFerent parts of the kingdom, and have reafon 
to flatter myfelf with having been of confider- 
able ufe to the Stage, though my l2A)ours have 
not proved fo advantageous to myfelf as I hsid 
reafon to look for. I was the firft who brought 
any thing like difcipline among Bayes*s Light 
Horp 5 I had a very principal hand in the Sea 
in HarhqiMs hivafwn ; and gave the Plan for 
-the conftruftion of the famous Cloud which 
took up the deities In Midas, Thefe, and many 
other fervices of equal importance, have been 
long forgotten. I will make no pcrfonal re- 
flexions. Sir ; but Managers are well knowa 
not to be always fo attentive to merit as they 
M 2 ought 
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ought to be. I know it has been faid, that I 
was difmiflcd from the London Theatre, on ac- 
count of an unfortunate accident, to wit, the 
falling of a flying dragon, which I had invented 
for a new Pantomime ; by which the Devil and 
Dr. Fauftus were both killed op the fpot. But, 
in the fiiil place, the (lory is falfe in itfelf, the 
Do£lor having only broke his nofe, and the 
Devil his tail, by the accident ; and at any ntc, 
the dragon was not of my conftniftion, but one 
borrowed from the Opera-houfe, which had 
been foundered by hard riding in the ballet of 
Jafan and Medea. 

I underftand. Sir, that it is intended this 
winter to make a very material improvement on 
the Theatre at Edinburgh, by bringing down 
the Sadlcr^s Wells Company, to perform here 
during a confiderable part of the feafon. I 
will not have the vanity to fay, that this was 
entirely owing to a fuggeftion of mine j yet it is 
certain that I hinted at fuch an improvement 
feveral months ago, at the houfe of a gentleman, 
an old acquaintance, with whom I fometimcs 
take a Sunday's dinner, who is on very intimate 
terms with the Gentleman who drefles the 
Manager. But whoever may claim the honour 
of the invention. Sir, I cannot help congratulat- 
ing diis country on the event, which I look on 

T -edingfrom die fame liberal and enlarged 

fpirit 
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fpirit diat has given rife to the Commercial 
Treaty with France. Undoubtedly a free and 
full 'communication and interchange of com- 
modities is of advantage both among Nations and 
Theatres ; and the jealoufies and rivalfliips that 
ufed to fiibfift between contending Houfes were . 
extremely hurtful to all parties. It is the difty 
of every good citizen to promote an . objeft fo 
dcfirable as that of a friendly intercourfe» and 
mutual co-operation between fuch focieties, for 
the entertainment of the public. Witli fuch good 
intentions, I beg leaye to lay before you the • 
fketch of a Flan for the more clofe and intimate 
union of the theatrical and dancing or tun^llilg. 
kingdoms, by their not only occupying the fame . 
ground, and alternately exhibiting on the fame 
ftage,but by their mutually coalefcin^ and incor- 
porating with one another, fo as to give a Pi ay 
all the decoration and movement of a Dance or 
a Tumbling, and a Dance or a Tumbling all the. 
intereft and bufinefs of a Play. What an excel-- 
lent entertainment, for inftance, would Mac- 
beth or Hamlet afFord, if the plan of the Drama, 
were -preferved, according to the ancient thea- 
trical mode, and the unfolding and progrefs of it 
brought forth according to the new or Sadler's* 
Wells -fchool. The Soliloquies might be turned 
into Hornpipes, the Battles into Country Bump- 
kins, and the refpeSive Courts of Scotland and' 
M 3 Denmark 
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Denmark might exhibit thcmfclves to great ad- 
vantage ill a Cotillon j or the folemn fcenes 
might be performed on the Slack Wire, the 
more animated from the Tight Rope^ and the 
buftle of a full ftage would naturally fiall into 
Feats of Agility and Lofty Tumbling. In 
Macbeth^ the Little Devil would be quite in his 
clement. In the tragedy of Venice pfeferv^dj 
what a brilliant High Dance might Pierre in the 
fenate-houfe perform in his chauls % (which it 
indeed but one ftep beyond his ordinary ftyte of 
acting in that fcene 5) and the fenator* (fefeh of 
them at leaft whofe robes would beav looking at 
behind) might join the inferior ccmfpirators as 
Figurantes, 

Comedy will eafily and naturally flidc into the 
department of her ilifter-arts ; and as fhc has al- 
ready betaken herfelf almoft entirely to finging 
on the Englifh Stage, Ihe may with great pro- 
priety become a dancer on the Scotch Theatre. 
As to Farces ox pet it es Pieces ^ I think theyjnay 
admit of a different fet of performers, and be 
played with applaufe by aftors of the animal 
creation. General Jackooj of the Sadler's Wells 
Company, who I'm told has a very quick^W^, 
might foon be^raade perfeft in Fribble ; and the 
wonderful EngliJJj Bull-dog be brought out in 
the part of Major SturgeoN, It could not but 
afford pleafure to every rational and philofophic 

mind, 
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mind, thus to fee the lower . oFders of creation 
brought forward a ftep in the fcale of being, and 
afluming, on the ftage of Edinburgh, a rank 
and confequence which partial nature has denied 
them. 

But though the fupcrftru<D:ure oi dancing and 
tumbling is thus propofed . to be raifed on th€ 
old theatrical foundation j yet,. Sir, it is by no 
means any part of my plan to difcard or render 
urtneceiTary the preicnt incumbents of the 
Theatre. Their exertions will ncceflarilj-' be 
wiited witb dieir new aflbciate^ from Sadler's 
Wdlsy to gH 1^ a»tt i& caUedj the pieces which 
are to be ferfbrmed in this new mamier ^ and £ 
have too much knowledge of the extent and . 
verfatility of their genius^ not ta be convinced 
that they will eafily accommodate themfelves to ^ 
the change. Some of the beft Tragedian$ of 
our prefent company will readily acquire the 
walk of the Tight-rope ; moft of the Ladies^ I 
am fure> will have no obje£lion to put them- 
felves under the tuition of the Devil,, in the 
tumbling way; and feveral of the moft cele- 
brated comic performers are already fo excellent 
in: the pojlure line, as to give aflurance of their 
arriving at the firft degree of eminence in that 
departanent. 

And now. Sir, give me leave to ftate fome of 

the obvious advantages that^will arife from this' 

M 4, new 
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new and improved mode of conducting the 
Drama. 

27725, As the entertainment would be addreiled 
to the eyes, it would allow perfefl liberty to the 
tongues of the audience : of the reftraint, in 
this particular, which arifea from the prefcnt 
method of conduftmg the Dr^na, the moft 
refpeftable part of the houfe have great reafon to 
complain, as the players on the ftage fpeak zU 
moil as loud as people of the firft diftin£lion in 
the fide-boxes. 

idof There would be none of that improper 
or unbecoming freedom or double entendre, againit 
which fome of the more rigid moralifts inveigh, 
in the dialogue of our late comic performances. ' 
If any part of the Pantomime (hould happen not 
to be quite fo pure as it ought, (a grievance which 
even the fpoken plays are liable to in the hands of 
fome aftors,) it will be eafy for the ladies to 
turn their eyes half afide, or to cover them with 
the (ticks of their fans : putting one's fingers in , 
'one's ears is not fo graceful an attitude. 

2tiOf It will very much improve die cataftrophe 
of fome of our befl Englifh tragedies. George 
Bamiue/f may then be played, as I once heard 
a gentleman of this city propofe to a Manager, 
with tlie hanging thrown into aftion inftead of 
p^t^-ifJtr*.^ as the fwingof feveral aftors of the 
ny can ^afily be made to imitate that 

polite 
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polite entertainment j and fome of them who at 
prefent lliew fuch dexterity in twilling their 
bodiSs into the collarcd-cel, and otlucr beautiful 
forms, will have no difficulty of allowing tlicm- 
felves to be broke on the wheel in the part of 
Pierre^ which being a novelty, and fomewhat 
more natural and affefting. than the mere prcpa-. 
ratives at prefent exhibited, cannot fail of draw- 
ing great boufes. 

4/<?, It will evidently tend to facilitate .the pro- 
feffion of an aftor, and to widen the range from 
which excellence in that line is to be drawn. 
As things arc at prefent, the Britifli Stage, from 
the circumftance of language, is open only to 
the natives of England and Ireland \^ but if 
Plays are to be danced inftead of fpoken, their 
language, like that of Mufic, will be univerfal. 
This will remove a hardfliip peculiar to this part * 
©f his Majefty's dominions, which, from its 
provincial pronunciation, is almofl: ^entirely ex- 
cluded from the Stage j but in a natural talent 
for dancing and feats pf agility, is fuppofed rather 
to have the advantage of its fifter kingdoms, if 
the plan I propofe is adopted, I fliall not be 
furprifed, if the diftri6b of Strathfpey fliould pro- 
duce a fucceflbr to Garrichj and a rival to Mrs. 
Siddons. 

Lajllyy It will favc a great deal of trouble to 

authors, who are often exceedingly at a lofs 

M 5 how 
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bow to carry on the dialogue of a piece through 
tbe fpacc of five, or even of three afts. In the 
imprared method i have taken the liberty to 
foggeft, an author will not only, like fome of 
INIT modem dramatiils, have no occafion to 
write well, but he or flic may a£iually compofe 
a very good play, without having ever learned to 
write or read at all. 

Many, other advantages might be (hewn to- 
rcfitlt from thi« propofed alteration of the mode 
of rcprefenting theatrical pieces 5 but I flatter 
myfelf, that even the imperfe6l announcement of 
tl« plan which I have given,, will be fuflicient 
to intitle it to the favour and patronage ofper- 
fons of tafte and knowledge ; among whom, 
without flattery. Sir,. I- clafs the author of the 
Lounger in a very diftinguiflied rank. 

I h^ve the honour to be, &c. 

RICHARD BUSKIN. 



I doubt not but it will aflfbrd pleafure to Mr. 
Buflcin to be told, that my young academical 
friend approved very much of his proppfal. << In 
<* ancient Greece," faid he, " though they did 
^ not carry this matter quite fo far as your cor* 
«« rcfpondent propofes, yet dancing made a chief 
** part of the entertainment in dramatic repre- 

♦* fenutions.^ 
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** fentations. The verfes indeed of Sophocles and 
« Euripides were recited, but as we have no So- 
" phoclefes or Euripidefes now, and fcarce any 
** adors who could fpeak their verfes if we had,. 
*♦ I believe Mr. Bujki9^% plan to be a very ex- 
** pedient one. I remember one of our fellows 
"at college, who liked eccentric anecdotes, 
" ufed to tell us of a company of Comedians he 
«< fell in. with in a country excurfion, who 
** having, by fome little misfortune, loft their 
<* principal adlor, gave out their next day's bill 
•• in thefe words: " On Monday will be pfe-x 
•« fented the Tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Den^ 
*^ mark ; the part of Hamlet^ for that night,, to^ 
« be left out.^' 



Md 
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N^ g6. Saturday, December 2, 1786. 
To the Author of the Lounger. 



Aureus banc vitam in terris Sattirnus agehat, 

ViRG. 

SIR, 

A S in reading, either for infl:ni£i:ion or en- 
tertainment, one is always mod flruck 
with what comes neareft to one*s felf, wc who arc 
in the country have been particularly attentive 
to your rural papers. The family of which I 
am a memJber at prefent, have been very much 
entertained with them. We hare found out 
feveral of our acquaintance in the letter of l/r- 
hanus ; and even the pifture of your godmother, 
though a little antiquated, was too ftrongly 
marked for fome of our party not to difcover a 
refemblance to it. Adrafus^^ portrait of him- 
self was too ferious for our meddling with. We 
never allow our imaginations to fport with the 
facrednefg of forrow. 

Since the receipt of thofe papers, it has be- 
come an amufement here to draw (ketches for 
7 the 
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the Lounger •, and fome of us laft night after 
fupper propofed, that every one fliould paint hia- 
neighbour. To this fapcy and a rainy morn- 
ing you owe tliis letter. I will try to give you 
the whole groupe j I am fure, if I could do it 
juftice, it (hould pleafe your benevolent readers 
better than the pidure of Urbanus, though I 
give that gentleman perfefk credit for the fide- 
lity as well as the power of his pencil. But a 
family-piece of Greuze is more pleafing, though 
perhaps kfs valued, than one of Hemjkirk or 7>- 
niers* 

That I may, however, take no advantage^ I 
will begin with myfelf. I am not offo ferious 
a difpofition as Adraftus, yet am I not altogetlier 
without fome of that rural fentiment which he 
indulges, tmd which you defcribe. I own I had 
acuter feelings fome five-and-twenty years ago $ 
but having now lived half a century, I am be- 
come a good deal lefs heroic, lefs vifionary, ^nd 
lefs tender than I was; yet I have not for- 
gotten what my own feelings were, and I can 
perfeilly underftand what thofe of younger men 
are ; I confefs I like to fee them as warm as I 
myfelf was at their age, and enjoy a fort of felf- 
flattery in thinking that I have learned to be 
wifer, by being a little older than they. Some- 
thing of the fame' reflefkion I venture now and 
then to indulge, from the circmnftance of being 

a ba* 
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si bachelor; I think myfelf-as well as I am, and 
yet I am pleafed to fee a hu(band and a father 
happy. And as I am neither from age nor fitua- 
tion quite condemned to celibacy, I have that 
fort of intereft in an amiable woman or a pro- 
mifing child,- that makes their company yer; 
agreeable to me, and I believe mine not un- 
pleafant to them* I have, thank God, good' 
health and good fpirits ; was bred fomewhat of 
a fcholar by my father, who lived in town, and 
a pretty complete fportfman by my grandfather, 
who refided in the country. When at fchool, 
i ftole an hour or two in the evening to leara 
mufic, and had a tolerable knack at making bad 
verfiss when at college. In fhort, there are few 
things come acrofs me in which I am quite left 
out, and I have not the vanity of excellence to 
fupport in any of them. 

I generally fpend fome months of Autunm in 
the country, and this feafon* have pafled thenr 
very agreeably at the houfe of a gentleman, whor 
from particular circumftances, I am pretty confi- 
dent is the perfon you once mentioned under 
the appellation of Benevolus* A general idea 
of his charafter you have given in the paper 
i allude to : of his family and their country- 
life, will you allow me to try a little Iketch 
now? 

Tou 
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You have hinted at the ufe Benevolus makes 
of his wealth. In the country, as far as we can 
gather from thofe around him, he gives largely ; 
but as it is^ neither from the impulfe of fickly 
fentiment or fhallow vanity, his largefles tend 
oftener to incite induftry than to fupply indi- 
gence. Incfced, I have been forced to obferve, 
that to nurfe poveity is, politically fpeaking, to 
harbour idknefs and vice ; to prevent it is much 
Ae better way v for a man feldom thrives that 
does not deferve to thrive ; and> except from 
Ibme unfortunate accidents, which Benevolus is^ 
ever ready to pity and to rcdrefs, a man is feldom 
poor without deferving to be fo; The oc- 
cupiers of Benevolus's eftate are generally thrlv* 
ing: he lays, that to promote this is not an^ 
expenfivc indulgence 5 but^ on the contrary, 
Aat he gains by it. TTis fome money advanced 
at firft, fays he ; but no capital is^ more pro-^ 
duAive than that which is laid out on the happi«^ 
nefs of one's people. Some plans indeed have 
been fuggeftcd tahim for doubling the revenue 
of his eftate, by difpeopling it of three-fourths- 
of its inhabitants ; but he would never confent 
to them. If I wifhed for money, he implied to 
an advifer of thefc fchemesj there are many 
trades you fhould rather recommend to me ; but 
the proudeft property of a country gentleman is- 
ibat of men. He has not, however, that in- 
ordinate 
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ordinate defire for extending the bounds of his 
eftate^ that Tome great proprietors have. A 
gentleman, whofe family had been reduced in 
its circumftances, offered his land to him for 
fale. Benevolus, expreffed his forrow for the 
neceility that forced the neighbour to this mea- 
fure, and, after examining into his affairs, gave 
him credit to tlie extent of his debts. The 
young man went abroad, and from the recom- 
mendation of his honefty and worth, and great 
afliduity in bufinefs, acquired a fortune fuffi- 
cient to redeem his affairs. Somebody obferved 
what an enviable purchafe that gentleman's land 
would have been to Bcnevolus. ** But thofe 
" acres would not have dined with me with fuych 

<• a face of happinefs and gratitude as Mr. • 

« did to-day." 

Such faces, indeed, are a favourite part of 
the entertainment at Benevolus's table. One 
day of the week, which he jokingly calls his 
wife's rout day, there is an additional leaf put 
to the table, for the reception of fome of the 
principal farmers on his eftate, from whofe 
converfation, he fays, he derives much ufeful 
knowledge in country bufinefs, and in the ma- 
nagement of his affairs. He behaves to them 
in fuch a way as to remove all reftraint from the 
inequality of rank j and talking to every man on 
the/ubjeft he knows bed, makes every man 

more 
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more pleafed with hrmfelf, and more ufeful to 
thofc who hear him. The reception indeed of 
thofe giiefts ftrongly marks tlie propriety of 
feeling and of behaviour of the family. There 
is none of that fneer and tittering which one 
fees among th^ young gentlemen and ladies of 
other tables ; the children drive who (bail help 
the fenior farmer of the fet ; they afk queftions 
about the difi'erent members of his houfeholdi 
and fometimes fend little prefents to his chil- . , 
dren. ' I have had the charge of fome parties of 
the young people, who dined with the farm- 
ers in return } and then we have fo many long 
ftories when wc come back in the cvenihg. 
There are no fuch eggs, nor fpwis, nor creamj 
as we meet with - in thofe excurfions, I am 
always appealed ta as a voucher ; and I can 
fafely fay, that we thoUght JTo, efpecially^ when 
we took a long walk, or fifhed, or (hot by the way. 
Benevolus has four fons afid three daughters. 
Their education has been fcrupuloufly attended 
to^ and there are perhaps no young people of 
their age more accompliflied. • When I fpeak of 
tlieir accomplifliments, I do not mean only their 
Ikill in the ordinary branches of education, 
niuftc, dancing, drawing, and fo forth,. I have 
feen fuch acquirements pafs through the me- 
mory and the fingers of young people, yet leave 
little fruit behind them. It is not fo with my 

young 
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ytnss^ frvnds hoc ; net gcIt are tlic £2Cidtks 
CBpSryed, j»t dx iciiid is cmicfaed b j all their 
Itmaa^ I Litc kamed 2 great deal of true jki' 
lofii^T, dun:^ the r^T dajs of diis fieafon, 
fscoL the fittie pfailc&ipSi^TS in BcncY^^iis's li- 
brzTTi azd wboi i iskh:!^ myieif m a ifioni- 
is^s kmstgc beSdc tbe yoscg ladies aod Aat 
Kccbcr, I alurars rile with ie nlimcfciU better 
irgvltfcd, vidb fioefings more atmned, tiian wben 
I &t dowA. Tke yoQiig pcopk^s mcaxkf&Dih 
Beats aic fiMHi rim 11 fbcwo, Jmu norcr eiU* 
nted I nPBQgnt fiBili^ vmfiinuiiglyy to beftov 
pkafufc OB odsdif hoc to wiiaftyr to tlmr own 
vauItT, or daft of Aat jMrcms> la orofic 
abeir talems aie fadi at m^glit attraO die ap- 
plzufe of the moft fldtfvl; yetthej ncrer refufe 
to exert diexn in the iljie dut may pleafe the 
mcR igsonnt. Mu6c their ^tthcr confeflcs be 
is feed of, bcTcnd the moderation of a pfaikv 
iopher. rris a relaxation, he iajs, which in- 
dulges without dehifing the feelings, which cm- 
pk>TS without wafting the mind. The firlt time 
I was here, I had rode in a tctt bad day through 
a verr dreary road ; it wiisdark before I reached 
the houfe. The tranfition from the battering 
rain, the howling wind, and a flooded road, 
toaialoon lighted cheerily up, and filled with 
tjie mingled founds of their family concert, was 
fio delightfiilt that I (hall never forget it. 

There 
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There is, however, a living harmony in the 
appearance of the family, that adds confider- 
ably to the pleafure' of this and every other 
entertainment. To fee how the boys hang upon 
their fatker, and with what looks of tenderncfe 
the girls gather round their mother ! *« To be 
** happy at home," faid Bcnevolus one day to 
me, when we were talking of the fex, •' is one 
" of the beft dowries we can give a daughter 
c^with » good ha&and^ and the beft prevent- 
<<.ive agaimft her chufing a bad one. How 
<' many miferable matches have I known fome 
^* of my neighbours' girls make, merely to efcape 
*• from the prifon of their father's boufc ; and * 
*< having married for freedom, they refolved to 
'♦ be as little as they could in their huiband's." 

Benevolus's Lady, though the mother of fo 
many children, is ftill a very fine woman. That 
lofty elegance, however^ which, in her younger 
days, I remember awing fo many lovers into 
adoration, Ihe has no\^ foftened into a matron 
gentlenefs, which is infinitely engaging. There 
is a modefl: neatnefs in her drefs, a chaftened 
grace in her figure, a fort of timid livelinefs in 
her converfation, which we cannot but love 
ourfelves, and are not furprifed to fee her huC 
band look on with delight. In the management 
of her houfehold concerns, {he exerts a quiet 
aad unpcrceived attention to her family and her 

gueftsj 
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guefts, to their convenience, their fports, their 
amufements, which accommodates every one 
without the tax of feeing it buftled for. In the 
little circles at breakfaft, where the plans of the 
day arc laid, one never finds thofe faces of 
cmbarrafTment, thofe whifpcrs of concealment, 
which may be obfervcd in fome houfes. Mamma 
is applied to in all arrangements, confulted in 
fchemes for excurfions, in the difficulty of in- 
terfering engagements, and is often prefled to be 
of parties, which ihe fomctimes enlivens with 
her prefence. 

Benevolus, in the fame manner, is frequently 
the companion of his fonV fports, and ridei 
very keenly after an excellent! pack of harriers, 
though they fay he has gone rather fcldomer 
out this feafon than he i^fed to doj having got 
fo good a deputy in me. He was difputing 
t'other day, with the clergyman of the parifli, a 
very learned and a very worthy man, on the 
love of fport. " I allow, my good Sir, (faid 
<< Benevolus,) that there are better ufes for 
^^ time •, but, exclufive of exercife to the body, 
" there are fo many difliparions more hurtful 
^* to the mind, (diflipations even of reading, 
*^ of thinking, and of feeling, which are never 
« reckoned on as fuch,) that if fport be harm- 
<< lefs, it is ufefuL I have another reafon for 
*« encouraging it in my fon. It will give him 

<«an 
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« an additional tic to the country, which is to 
*« be the chief fcenc of his future life, as a man 
<< likes his "wife the better that, befides more 
** important accompiiihments, (he can fing and 
« dance ; and in both cafes, a man of a feeling 
« mind will conneft with the mere amufement^ 
«« ideas of affediion, and remembrances of tcn- 
^< demefs. Methinks I perceive an error in the 
" fyftem of education which fome country- 
^* gentlemen follow with their fons. They fend 
<< them, when lads, to ftudy at foreign univer- 
** fities, and to travel into foreign countries, 
** and then expe£l them, rather unreafonably, 
<« to become country-gentlemen at their return. 
*< My fon (hall travel to fee other countries, 
<* but he Ihall firft learn to love his own. 
^ There is a poiiih, there are ornaments, I 
<« know, which travel gives; but the bafismuft 
^< be an attachment to home. My fon's ruffles 
-*^ may be of lace, but his fliirt muft be of more 
<« durable ftuff." 

In this purpofe Bcnevolus has perfe£My fuc- 
ceeded with his fon, who is now eighteen, with 
much of the information of a man, but with all 
the unafluming modefty of a boy. 'Tis his plea* 
{tire and his pride to acknowledge the claims 
which his native fcenes have upon him. He 
Jmows the name of every hamlet, and of its in- 
habitants ; he vifits them when hectm be of ufe^ 
giv^s encouragement to their improvements,* and 

diftri- 
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diftributes rewards to the induftrious. In re- 
ttim, they feel the mod perfcft fealty and regard 
to him. The old men obferve how like he is to 
hi« father ; aiid their wives trace tiie eyes and 
the lips of his mother. 

The fame good fenfe in their management, 

and a fimilar attention to their happinefs, is 

Ihewn to every inferior member of Bencvolus's 

boufehold. His domeftics revere and love him ; 

yet regularity and attention are no where fo 

habitual. Attention to every gueft is one of the 

firft kfibns a fervant learns at this houfe^ and 

an attention of that nfeful and benevolent fort 

which is exaftly the reverie of what is praAifed 

M fome great houles in the country, where a 

man is vaftly well attended, provided he has 

attendants of his own that make it needlefs ; but . 

a perfon of inferior rank may wait fome time 

before he can find a fervant whofe province it 

is to take any care of him. At Benevolus's^ it 

is every man's province to (hew a ftranger kind- 

«d& ; and there is an afped of welcome in every 

4ome{lic one meets. Even the maftiff in the 

court is fo gentle» fo humanized by the children, 

«nd << bears his faculties fo meek," that the very 

l)eggar is not afraid of Ttufiy, though he bays 

him. 

In fuch quajters, and with fuch £bciety, I do 

••-^ "^ust the weeks of my ftay, like your cor- 

t Urbatms. The family talks ©f not 

vifiting 
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vifiting Edinburgh fooner than Chriftmas, and 
it iij not improbable that I may ftay with them 
till that time : fo if your cofFeehoufe-friend 
takes notes of arrivals this winter, he may poffi- 
bly mark me down in my feat in the coach def- 
trned for N° 7. anfwering the queftions of two 
cherub-faced boys, who are a fort of pupils of 
mine here in all the idle branches of their edu-^ 
cation. 

I am, 

SIR, 

Your moft obedient fervautj 

W. G. 
V 
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N« 97. Saturday, December 9, . 1786. 

nnO the feeling and the fufceptible there is 
(bmething wonderfully pleafing in the 
contemplation of genius, of that faper-eminent 
reach of mind by which fome men are diilin- 
guifhed. In the view of highly fuperior talents, 
as in that of great and ftupendous natural ob- 
jefts, there- is a fublimity which fills the foul 
with wonder and delight, which expands it, as 
it were, beyond its ufual bounds, and which, 
invefting our nature witli extraordinary powers 
and extraordinary honours, interefts our curio- 
fity and flatters our pride. 

This divinity of genius, however, which ad- 
miration is fond to worfhip, is be ft arrayed in 
the darknefs of diftant and remote periods, and 
is not eafily acknowledged in the prefent times, 
or in places with which we are perfeftly ac- 
quainted. Exclufive of all the deduftions which 
envy or jealoufy may fometimes be fuppofed to 
make, there is a familiarity in the near approach 
of perfons around us, not very confiftent with 
the lofty ideas which we wifli to form of him 
who has led captive our imagination in the 

triumphs 
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triumph of his fancy, overpowered our feeltngji. 
with the tide of paffion, or enlightened our reai^ 
fon wkh the inVeftigation of hidden truths* It 
may be true» that << in the eldea time" geniu» 
had fome advantages which tended to ita vigour 
and its growth; but it iftnot unlikely thaty even 
in thefe degenerate days, it rifes: much oftenor 
than it is obferved ; tlut in << the ignorant pro» 
fent time" our pofteritytaay find names which 
they will dignify^ though i^ negle^ed^ anidfiay 
to their memory thofe lumours which &eir 
cotemporaries had denied them* 

There is, howe^r^ a natural, and indeed ^. 
fortunate vanity in. trying to rtdrefs this wrong 
which genius is expofed to fu&r* In the dif» 
cavery of talents generally unknowni men are- 
apt to indulge the fame fond partiality as in all 
other difcoveries which themfelves have made ; 
and hence we have had repeated inftances o£ 
painters and of poets,, who have beea drawn 
from obfcure fituatlons, and held forth to 
public notice and applaufe by the extravagant 
encomiums of their introdu£J;ors, yet in a fliort 
time have funk again to their former obfcurity ; 
whofe merit, though perhaps fomewhat neg* 
le£):ed> did not appear to have been much under^' 
valued by the world, and could' not fupport, by^ 
its own intrinlic excellence> that fuperior plaee 

Vol. m. N whick 
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wVch the fftriwifiafm of its patrons would Ime 
iflpKdit. 
I knoiv not if I fliall be accnfed of fiidl en- 
nd psottiiEtjy wlicn I introduce to die 
(ofsf leaden a poet of our own countrf^ 
wdjk wfafb wridngs I hxfe btdjr become ac- 
S«a«ttds b«t KI am not greadf dcceiral, I 
tfiifik I aaqp frfdf pvoDouoe Um a genius of no 
■L The foliHi to iriiom I alfaide 




of SsBS bcti* aid dbe Ectk ofytnuii y of 
wfaidi bss cifisfaiVw rrwid afibnL 
IVcie ptrS:«^c% xnAwdv caigbt excite oar 

wocidci 

s 
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wonder at his productions ; but his poetry, con- 
fidered abftradiedly, and without the apologies . 
arifing from his Gtuadon, feems to me fully 
entitled to command our feelings, and to obtain 
our applaufe. One bar, indeed, his birth and 
education hare oppofed to his fame, the lan- 
guage in which moft of his poems are written. 
Even in Scotland, the provincial dialed which 
Ramfajr and he hare ufed is now read with a 
difficulty which greatly damps the pleafure of 
the reader : in England it cannot be read at all» 
without fuch a conftant reference to a gloflary, 
as nearly to deftroy that plealiire; 

Some of his productions, however, efpecially 
thofe of the grave ftyle, are almoft Englifli* 
l^rom one of thofe t (hall firft prefent my readers 
with an extra£k, in which I think they will dif- 
cover a high tone of feeling, a power and energy 
of ezpreffion, particularly afi4 ftiongly charac- 
teriftic of the mind and the voice .of a poet. 
Tis from lus poem entitled the Vifionf in whick 
-the Genius of his native country^ Ayrflnre^ is 
dius fuppofed to addreft hini : 

With future hope, I oft would gaze« 
Fond, on thy Utde cariy ways. 
Thy rudely carolled, chiming phiafe, - 
In uncouth rhymes^ 
Fir*d at the limple» artlels lays 

.. Of odierdmesi 
N a Ihw 
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Of drains like the dibcfVQ, fdetan and fub- 
lime, with that rapt and infpired melancholy in 
which the Poet lifts his eye *"* abore this vifible 
<< diurnal fphere,*'lthe Poems intitled Defpcnd^ 
encyy the Lmment^ Winter^ a Dirge, and the 
Invocation to Rutn, afford no lefs ftriking ex- 
amples. Of the tender asA ^ moral> fpeci- 
ment equally advamageotis'might be drawh from 
the elegiac verfes, mdtledy Mdn was made to 
meurn^ ttbta The Cotat^s Saturday Nighty the 
Stanzas To a Motfji^ or thofe ^o a Mountain^ 
Daify^ on turning it down with the plough in 
April 1786. Hiis hft Po^m I (ball kiTdft en- 
tire, not ftom jis iiifierioT merit) but becaufe 
its length fmks th^ boMi^ tf i&y Pid^dh 

* Wee/ni6deft, <-tf tti!bft»tip^d Hdwfen 
Thotl^s tnfet me in an evil hour. 
For I maun crufli amang the ftoure 

TThy ienflerftemi 
To fpkre tfa^ now is paft my power, 

Thoti Donie gem. 

Alafc f it% lU) thy neiglAbur fwedt, 
ITie booniy Lark, Companion meet ! 
Bending thee *mong the dewy weet 

■Wi^<pteifcted tffchft, 
Wht» *ptwurd».fpriwgiiig, Uydieto gitet 

The purpUhg eaft, 

iiantiyc; f»*/<i, .culd ; gtmted^ !>«?'<*• ^w'*'* ihclter J /tf»*f 
ft one, w^'f, nvatls j 4^f«, diy, chapt, baireo. 

N 3 Cauld 
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Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet chcarfully thou ghnted forth 

Amid the ftorm. 
Scarce reared above the parent-earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yields 
High-flieh'ring woods and wa's maun ibicld ; 
But thou beneath the random bi^ld 

Of clod or ftime^ 
Adorns the hiftie ftubbie-field, 

Unfeeii) alane* 

There, in thy fcanty mantle clad. 
Thy fnowy bofom fun-ward fpread> 
Thou lifts thyunafiuming head» 

Tn humble guUe ; 
But now ^Jbare upteara thy bedj 

And low thou lies t 

Such is the fate of artlefs maid. 
Sweet flow'ret of the sural (hade ! 
By Love's fimplicity betray'd. 

And guilelefs truft^ 
Till (he, like thee, all foilM, is laid 

Low in the duft. 

Such is the fate of fimple bard, 

Chi life's rough ocean JucUeft ftarr'xt I 

Unfldlful he to su>te the card 

Of prudent lore. 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard^ 

Ajid whjclm him o'er ! 
Such 
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Such fate to fuflTring worth is girtn, 
Who long with wants and woes has ftrivenf 
By human pride or cunning driren 

To Mifcry*s brink» 
Till, wrcnchM of every fta]rl>ut Heaven, 

He mined fink. 

Ev'n thou who moum'ft the daif/s fat«^ 

Tiat/ati is thing ^No diftant date ; 

Stent Ruin's plough-fluure drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom, 
Till crulh'd beneath the furrow's weight. 

Shall be thy doom. 

I have feldom met with an image more truly 
paftoral than that of the lark, \tk the fecond 
ftanza. Such ftrokes as thefe mark the pencil 
of the poet, which delineates Nature with the 
precifion of intimacy, yet with the delicate 
' colouring of beauty and of tafte. 

The power of genius is not lefs admirable in 
tracing the manners, than in painting the paf- 
fions, or in drawing the fcenery of Nature. 
That intuitive glance with which a writer like 
Shakefpeare difcems the characters of men, with 
which he catches the many changing hues of 
life, forms a fort of problem in the fcience of 
mind, of which it is eafier to fee the truth than 
to aiBgn the caufe. Though I am very far 
from meaning to compare our ruftic bard to 
N4 Shake- 
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Shakelpeare, yet whoever will read his lighter 
and more humorous poems, his Dmlogue of tke 

Dogs^ his Dedication to G H , Efq; his^ 

Epjplesto a Toung Friend^ and to W^ S — — #i, will 
perceive with what uncommon penetration and 
fagacity this Heaven-taught ploughman, from 
his Inmil)i[e and unlettered itation, ha« looked 
upon men and manners. 

Againft fome paflages «f tbofe laft-mentloned 

poeme it has heen ohje£ted^ that they breathe a 

fpirit of iibettixufm and irreligion. But if we > 

confider the ignorance and fanaticifm of the 

lower t:lafs of people in the country where thefe 

|»oeinfi were written^ a faaaatici&n of that penu- 

ckms fort which ktBjmti in oppo&tion to ^aJ 

m»rks, the fallacy and danger of whichi a mind 

& enlightened a« our Poet's oomU not but pei^ 

c^ive ; we fhall not look upon hia lighter Mule 

96 €he enemy of religion, (of whkh in feveral 

l^laces he exprefies tlie jufteft fentimettts,) though 

ihe hae fometimcs been a little unguarded in her 

ridicule of hypocrify. 

Xn this, as in other refpeAs, it imxd be al- 
lowed that there are exceptionable parts of the 
vphime he has given to the public, which caution 
would have fupprefled, or corre^ion flruck 
iDUt; but Poets are feldom cautious, and our 
Poet had, abs ! no friends or companions from 
wh,om correction could be obtained- When 

we 
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we fefled (fn his rank in life, the habiu to 
which he mttft have been fubje&, and the fo- 
tiety in which he mttft hate Inixedi we fegret 
perhaps mote than wanderj l^at delicacy iKbiild 
be-fd often odended in penifittj^ a Totuiflie^ Hi 
which there is fo much to inter6(t and to pileafe 

Bums poflefles the fpirit u well as i)ie fancjr 
of a poet. That honeft pride and independence 
of foul which are fometimes the Mufe*s only 
dower, break forth on every occafion in his 
works. It may be, then, I fhall wrong his feel- 
ings, while I indulge my own, in calling the 
attention of the public to his fituation and cir- 
cumftances. That condition, himible as it was, 
in which he found content, and wooed the 
Mufe, might not have been deemed uncomfort- 
able; but grief and mitfortunes have reached 
him there ; and one or two of his poems hint, 
what I have learnt from fome of his country- 
men, that he has been obliged to form the 
refolution of leaving his native land, to feefc 
under a Weft-Indian clime that (helter and fup- 
port which Scotland has denied him.,. But I 
triift means may be found* to prevent this refo- 
lution from taking place ; and that I do my 
country no more than juftice, when I fuppofe 
her ready to ftretch out her band to cherifh 
N 5 and 
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and retain this native Poet, whofe ^ wood-notes 
«< wild'' poflefsib much iexcelknce. To repair 
the wrongs of fufiering or negleded merit; to 
call forth genius from the obfcurity in which it 
liad pined indignant, and place it where it ma j 
profit or delight the world ; thefe are exertions 
which give to wealth an enviable fuperiorityi to 
greatnefs and to patronage a laudable pride. 

z 
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'-Nee domos potentum 



Nojfemusy nee imagines fuperhas^ MarT. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
TT i»a long time finoe my laft correfpondenoc 

with you ; and indeed, I did not know that 
your Paper continued to come out, till lately 
that I (aw it at a certain great houfe where I 
was on a vifit. Of that vifit, Mr. Lounger, if 
you will give me leave» I will tell you fome par* 
ticular^. Since I find that fome of the great 
folks take in your paper, it may do them no 
harm to be told a little how things are about 
them ) or if , as I am apt to believe, they arc 
not eafily to be mended, it will at lead give us 
little folks fome fadsfaftion to ^et out our 
thoughts of them. 

Tour predeceflbr, the Author of the vJ/irror^ 
who was kind enough to take fome intereft ii;i 
my family, was well acquainted with its con-' 

ncftion with liady ^ the great Lady who 

N6 firil 
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firft fet my wife and daughters heada agog about 
faihion and finery. In my laft to you, I iu' 
formed you of our haying Ivckily loft her ac^ 
quaintance> though I had got into another 
hobble by our intimacy with my rich jieighbour 
young Mujhroom^ I am afiiamed to tel{ you^ 
Sir, how things hate come about \ but, as I 
told Mr. Mirror, I was always rather too eafy 
in my way : I hsft been myfelf on a Tifit at die 
houfe of the great Lady \ (I beg her Lord's par- 
don, but that's the way of fpeaking in our 
neighbourhood.) But AtS comes through Mr. 
Mu(ht©om \X50. You muft know, that (ince he 
came home, by prefents tf Ihauls and muflins 
to my Lady, and, as fame folks fay, by lend- 
ing fome of his fpare rupees to my Lord, he is 

become a great favourite at ■ Lodge, - And 

fo my Lord and Lady and he have laid their 
heads together, that Mr. MuRiroom fhall be 
member for our county the next vacancy ; and 
they have been driving and riding about among 
US, and giving feafts and dances at ' '■ 
Lodge and Mufhroom Hall. I fought a little . 
Ihy, as the faying is } but Mrs. and Mifs M^fll- 
Toom fo ticTcled the ears of my wife and daugh- 
ters, and my Lady talked fo much of the hap- 
pinefs (he had formerly enjoyed at my houfe, 
^nd of her regret for having loft the honour 
trf my daughter Mrs.- — 's acquaintance, that 

they 
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they were filly enough to forgive all her former 
ncgleft of them ; and then dicy fo belaboured 
me with the great things that might be cxpeftett 
from my Lord's pfttronag^, and Mr, Mufh- 
room's attachment to my family, (and they had 
fome (hauls and muflins: too,) that I at lafl 
agreed to give my vote as they wiflied. OT 
then, there was fo much fufe and kindnefs, and 
fuch invitation* to go to — — Lodge,, and fo 
many honours and pleafures — that, in Ihort^ 
Mr. Lounger, having got in my com and fold 
my cattle, I was prevailed on to lay out a little 
of the money m a new fuit, to get a new feddle 
and bridle for my mare, to trim my brown colt 
for a portmanteau horfe, and mounting Johir 
upon him, whom I could beft fpare at tiKs fea- 
fon too, I accompanied one of my brother free- 
holders, a plain man like myfelf, who takes a 

Kttle of his wife's advice, to Lodge. 

As I knew fomething of the hours there, I 
took care that we (hould not reach the houfe 
till within a few minutes of four, though my 
neighbour was in a fort of flutter the laft three 
miles for fear of being too latel But when we 
got off our horfes, and walked into th^ lobby, 
we found we were much too eariy for the houle» 
We had ftalked about for fome minutes, with- 
out knowing where we ihould go, when, who 
ihould I fee come in but my old acquaintance 

Mr. 
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Mr. Papilhu though it fecms he had forgotten 
me \ iot when I afked him if my Lord or his 
Lady were within^ he gave me a broad ftarei 
and faid that fome of the fervants would inform 
us. None of the fervants^ however, chofe to 
be fo kind; for though one or two peeped out 
of this and that door, thejr took no fort of con- 
cern in us, till at lad a big furly-looking fellow 
appeared, pulling down the ruffles of his fhirt, 
and bade us follow him into the faloon. Here 
we found an open window, and a half-kindled 
fire, and were left to cool our heels for above 
an hour before any living creature appeared. 
At lad a civil enough fort of gentleman, whofe 
name I never heard, for the family called him 
nothing but Captain, came in, and after talk* 
ing a little to us about the weather, the roads, 
and the crop, (though he feemed to have but a 
bad nodon of farming,) left the room again, 
telling us that my Lord and Lady would foon 
be down ; but that dinner was fomewhat later 
that day than ufual, as they and their company 
had been at a bear-baiting, my Lord's bear hav- 
ing been backed againft his neighbour Sir Harry 
Driver's dogs. This accident kept us from 
our dinner till fix o'clock, by which time my 
neighbour and I, who had breakfafted betimes, 
were almoft famifhed. Meanwhile we were 
left to entertain ourfelves with the piftures, not 

to 
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to mention my Lady's French lap-dog, whIcK 
a fervant brought in (I fuppofe by the time he 
had been drefied for dinner) and laid on a 
cuihion at the fire-fide. I found indeed one of 
the late numbers of the Lounger, which I began 
to read ; but my neighbour Broadcajl yawned 
fo on the firft page, that I laid it by out of 
cpmplaifance to him* Soon after the lap-dog^ 
fome of her Ladyihip's company came in one 
after another, and did us the }ionour of ftaring 
at us, and fpeaking to the lap-dog. The din- 
ner-bell was rung before my Lady app^aredj 
^who, to do her juftice, behaved politely enough^ 
and b^an to aik half a dozen qneftions about 
our wives and children, to which fhe did not 
wait for an anfwer; but to {ay truth flie,had 
her hands full of the bear-baiting company, 
who, when they were all afiembled, made a very 
numerous party. My Lord entered a few mi- 
nutes after her ; he did not give himfelf much 
trouble about any. of us, till on the Captain's 
whifpering fomething in his ear, he came 
up to where my neighbour and I ftood, and faid 
he was very happy to have the honour of feeing 
us at -^ Lodge. 

When we went to dinner, we contrived to 
place ourfelves on each fide of our good friend 
the Captain,, and things went on pretty well. 
I knew that at fuch a uble the viduals were 

not 
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not always what they feemed ; and therefore I 
was cautious of a&ing for any of yom* figured 
difhes. At laft> howeTer, E got" helped to a 
mutton-chop, as I would have called it; but 
the Captain toW me it was a ragout. When I 
tailed it, it was fo Frenchified, and fmelt fo of 
garlic, which I happen to hate an averfion to, 
that I was glad to get rid of it as foon (and 
Aat was not very foon) as I could prevail on a 
icrvantto talce away my plate. The Captain, 
who gueffed my tafte I fuppofe, very kindly 
mformed inc there was roaft beef on the fide- 
board, and fent a rcqueft to a fine gentle- 
man out of lirery, who had the carving of it, 
for a flice to me. But whether he thought I 
looked like a cannibal> or that the difh, being 
little in requeft, was neglefted in the yoafting, 
he fent me a monftrous thick cut, fo red and 
raw, that I could not touch a morfel of it; fo 
I was obliged to confine my dinner to the leg 
and wing of a partridge, which the fecond 
courfe afforded me. I did not obferve hOw my 
friend Broadcaft fared at dinner j but I fawbe 
catched a Tartar at the defiert ; for happening 
to take a mouthful of a peach, as he thought 
it, what ftiould it be but a lump of ice, that 
ftung his hollow tooth to the quick, and 
brought the tears over his cheeks. The wine 
after dinner might have confokd us for all 

thefe 
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thefe little misfortunes, if we had had time to 
partake of it \ but there the French mode canie 
acrofs us again, and we had drank but a few 
glafles, and had not got half through the hiftoiy 
of th^ bear-baiting, when cofiee was Vrought. 

When we ^ent into the drawing-room, we 
found the card-tables fet, and my Lady engaged 
with a party at Whift. She recommended fome 
of us to tke care of a friend of hers, a Lady 
ibmewiiat adtanced in life, though fte was (liU 
tL maiden one, for tJiey tilled her Mi/s Lt/rthn', 
^vAso mcade up a table at Farthing-Loo. As this 
'Was a game I was ufed tophiy at home, and the 
ftake was fo Tery trilRng, I confented to make 
one. My neighbour Broadcaft refufed, and fat 
down at the other end pf the room, to hear one 
of the young Ladies play on the harplichord> 
where he afironted himfelf by falling afleep. It 
had been as well for fomeoth^r people that they 
had been afleep too. This game, though it beigan 
wirfi farthings, foon mounted up to a very con* 
liderable fum, and I had once loft to the amount 
of twenty pounds. A lucky rcverfe of fortune 
brought me a little up again, and I went ta 
f upper only 5000 farthings, that is, five guw 
neas, out of pocket. ' It would not become nie 
to fufpeft any foul play at -^— - Lodge $ but I 
could not help obferving, that Mifs Lurcher 
held Pam pl.aguily often. I have been tddf 
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fince^ that fiie has little other fortune than what 
ihe makes by her good luck at cards : and yet 
Ihe was as finely dreft as my Lady, and had 
as fine a plume of feathers on her hat : I (hall 
never look on that hat again without thiakii^ 
that I fee Fmn in the front of it. 

When we were fliewn to our rooms^ I locd[el 
for the attendance of John» to whom I had 
gtten ftri A charge to be watchful in that mat- 
ter; but he was not to be founds andf I wai 
toId> had nerer appeared at the Lodge after he 
went with his horfes to the inn. Before g(»fl{ 
to bedj I ftole into the chamber where my friend 
Broadcaft lay^ and agreed with him^ vfao 
feemed as willing to be gone as myfelf, that we 
fliould cut fhort our vifit, and (fince French 
was the word) take a French leave early next 
morning. We were both up by day-light, and 
groped our way down flairs to get our hats and 
whips, that we might make our efcape to where 
John and the horfes were lodged. But we could 
not find our road to the lobby, by which we had 
entered. There did not feem to be a creature 
ftirring in the houfe; and, after wandering 
through feveral empty hails, in one of whiA 
we found a Backgammon table open, with a 
decanter not quite empty, on which was a 
Claret label, we went down a few fteps to an- 
. other paffage, where we imagined we heard 

fome- 
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fomebody ftirring. But we had not gone many 
fteps when the rattle of a chain made us take 
to our heels : and it was well w^ did ; for we 
were within half a yard of being feluted by my 
Lord's heaif whofe quarters it feems we had 
ftrayed into. The noife of our flight, and his 
purfuitj brought a chambermaid^ who happened 
to be upi to our ailiftance» and by her means 
we had the good fortune to get fafely through 
the lobby into the lawn^ from whence we had 
only a mile or two'swalk to the inn where John 
was put up. 

For want of John's attendance, I had cora^ 
forted myfelf with the reflefkion, that if he 
had not been employed in taking care of me, the 
horfes would fare the better for it. But when 
we reached the houfe, we found that John had 
been employed in nothing but taking care of 
himfelf. The fervants of my Lord's other 
guefts who were there, kept a very good houfe, 
as the landlord called it ; and John had been a 
good deal jollier at dinner the day before than 
his matter. It was with fome difficulty we got 
him on his legs, and brought him along with us. 
It was a long time before my portmanteau could 
be found} and my new bridle, with a plated bit» 
had been exchanged by fome clearer-headed fel- 
low, for an old fnaffle not worth a groat. 

Such| 
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Such> Sir, is the hiftory of my firft Tifit, ani 
I hope my laft, to *— Lodge. Bat as I hvK 
found the experience even of oac vifit a littfe 
expeniive, I think it is doing a kindnefs to 
people in my fituation^ to let them know what 
they hare to expeft there* Whea my Lord 
aiks a Tote agatn, let it be condkknied on die 
part of Ae freeholder, that he fluui^c be oUiged 
to ftudy die piAures of hit iaioon above btf 
an hoar^ that he fhali hate fi)i»etlung lo eit 
and fomethmg to drhik dft dinner, tttiA he mfttted 
from falling into the paws of the ht^^ HtlSti 
liands bf Mift Lurcher. 

I m, &C. 

JOHN HOMESPtm 
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N^ 99. Satur1>at, Hecefnbeifi 21^ 1786. 
To the Author of the Lou9Q$r. ' . 

WITHOUT beli^ thought partial to the 
prd^nt timei^ I believe one tmj ven-*. 
ture to iWjT) thaib in point of, invention tnd dif-^ 
cover]i» this s^«^ very miicb €xcdl$ anyr foxioiQC 
Mie* (n Phjrficsj in £le£lricky, in Chemiftry^ 
in Mjsc^nigiiy . new. worldsii if I may; ufe the. 
Q9t[^ifipnA. have heeit^opened taour rejfearcheS/.. 
Bm in Britaini we have a compendious way o£ 
calculating t^ number of inventions. If I ant 
not midolbrmedi there have pafTed the officer. 
wJduiL thefet twenty jear« no fewer than 167: 
paMKts:^ fe t^at this iflasKi. alone haa; in tbsM^ 
lery; incoafid^rahk fpace added \6q difeoveriea 
to tiie ftock^of knowledge wtuch our fathers- 
pcuSsi&d*. 

^ lAic^hM France: beea Ic& produ/fiive than heft 
fiiftar4dhgdopk Befidei the haUocft^ of whicl^ 
fto itta]iiceftaijily;clatm thciprtfHcaL a^^licaticms 
ifi Btitun>lhalL ^ifpitte. ^ difcovoTTt oi 1^0 pnn-* 
^qpie^thfiDo mt many.ot}i^ inyeoMn^ equally 

: Aitwdcrful 
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wonderful though lefs brilliant, which her phi- 
lofophers have atchieved; and feme of thofe 
which his Britiih Majefty has (an£tioned widi his 
royal patent^ are only naturalifed fubjeds, which 
had their birth in the territories of the Moil 
Chriftian King. 

Of all difcoveries ancient or modem, tir 
molt ufeful perhaps, as well as the moft won- 
derful, took its rife in Paris about three yean 
ago } I mean the AninuJ Mmgnetifm of die illuf- 
trious Dr. Mefmer. This luu lately been isw 
ported into England, and b now pra£lifed with 
the greateft fuccefs by one of the Doftoi's dif> 
ciples in London. To Scotland I lielieve it bi 
not yet found its way ; which, confidcring die 
ingenuity of the people, is to me fomewhat fnr- 
prifing. I hope I (hall not be thought to tref- 
pafs againft the nature or defign of your Paper* 
if I wiih to make it the vehicle for communicat- 
ing this invaluable dtfcovery to my native coHU- 
try ; for, notwithftanding I have refided cfaieflf 
abroad ; I am proud to declare myfeif a Scotf- 
man ; and though, in enumerating the proper- 
ties of this wonderful art, I muft neoeflbriljr 
make ufe of technical terms; yet, as I know 
this city to be as it were the emporium of medi- 
cine, I flatter myfeif I (hall here find a muldtude 
of readers, who could perfe£Uy underftand me, 
even without the tranflation» which I Ihall en- 
deavour 
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deavour to affix to moft of the medical phrafes 
I make ufe of. 

I do not know. Sir, whether the immortal 
Mefmer flouriihed at the time you were abroad. 
If your travels were before his time, you may 
not have heard of his procefs of magnetifing. 
The ceremony is fimple and beautiful. The 
company (it in a faloon fitted up in the moft ele- 
gant ftyle, round a baquet or large veflel, form- . 
ing a figure like the a^la-ronde of a cotillon. 
From the baquet, which is covered and orna- 
mented as becomes the altar of Hygei^, rife 
thofe enchanted rods, if I may ufe die expref- 
fion, by which the magnetic virtue communi- 
cated by the artift is tranfmitted. At the end of 
the apartment is a piano-forte and: harmonicai 
from which the great man himfelf, who, like 
lus predeceflbr Apollo, cultivates both medicine 
and fong, brings thofe lively airs, or dying falls* 
which s^ffift or temper the efieds of his divine 
art. Within the faloon is a fmaller apartmeut» 
called the Cbambre de Crtft g but of this the 
fecrets muft not be << to mortal ears divulged.^ 
Suffice it to fay, that that chamber has been 
withefs to the moft wonderful efleds of the 
medico-magnetical art that ever aftonilhed man. 
Such fublime agonies, fuch beautiful convul- 
fions! I remember, before the apoftate Deflon 
had made the firft fchiim in our faith, having 

affifted 
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affiited in the celebrated cafe of Madame de 

P , where our mailer and all the body of 

the initiated were prcfent. There was firfta 
Paracufts^ or imperfefl hearing, changed into a 
SwrditaSi or complete deafnefs ; changed into a 
PJmdobU^j or uncertain fight; changed into 
a fvrfcGt Caligoj or blindnefs ; changed into a 
UaUucinatic, or dulnefs; changed into a Mmto* 
Jlss changed into a Hjfieria i changed into a 
X)€lirium\ changed into a Jidama^ or raging 
madnefsl Tbefe, Sir, are the progrefliTe mi- 
racles by which a phyfician. fhews the power and 
the utility of his art ! 

But my enf hufiafm has carried me frcHn 07 
purpofc, which was, humbly to annoumce mj- 
felf as a difciple and initiated of the iUufirious 
Mefmer, and to offer my afliflance to the gcn- 
teeler part of the community here, for a cure 
of mod of the difeafes to which they are fub- 
jea. Though it is the advantage of our prac- 
tice, that a knowledge of the patient's diforder 
is nowife necefiary to the cure; yet, in order 
toihew that I am not an ignorant or illiterate 
Quack, likely to be deceived myfelf or to dc 
c«Te others, I will ftate the maladies, as well 
lAopaAicas fymptomatie, to which patients o£ 
«ct^rr Ki""^?^^*^"' ^^<^ of Ae people 
•- yj unatterer in phyfic conW have ob- 

fenrei 
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ferved or delineated; all of which I undertake 
to cure by magnetifm alone. In enumerating 
thefe diforderSj I (hall follow the claffiiicatiofei 
ufually adopted by the mod: eminent writers on 
Nofology. 

Under the clafs Pyrexia^ or Fevers^ I have 
ofeferved fuch patients extremely" liable to what 
medical writers term the Synochus hiemalis*, or 
Winter-fever. "The fymptoms are, a reftlefl?- 
nefs, a defire of changing place, and that fort 
of horror at being alone, which is commoh in 
difeafes of this clafs } efpecially when, as is the 
cafe here, the brain is confiderably affefted. I 
jnention this difordcr firft, not 6nly from the 
order in which it is technically dafied^ but 
becaufe I wifli to excite the attention of your 
readers to it more immediately, this being the 
feafon of the year when it is apt to break out. 

Another diforder of the fame clafs, and nearly 
conhefted with the former, is the Syrtocia /car/a" 
tlua, a fort of Scarlet-fever, which, like other 
diforders of the kind, principally appears in the 
face. This difeafe was fcarcely known in 
Scotland till witliin thefe twelve or fourteen 

f ■ Vtd. the Genera Morborum of Dr. CffHetit p. 70. ft it 
unoeccflTary to make references as to every particular diforder 
tinentiorted la the couife of this Paper ; the learned' reader will 
eaiiiy perccite, that, except ia one ioftahce (the No/Uigui)f 1 baf^ 
ifflplicitly adopted the afrlfgement of tha^ j^fl^aM author* 

Vol. in. O ycar$| 
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year8> being of the endemial fort| with which 
only certain very hurge towns, like Paris and 
London, were fuppofed to be vifited. Like 
other fevers of this tribe, it is fubje^ to the Re^ 
fn'tffiones Matutina^ and the Accejftonts Vefpertint^ 
or, in common language, is hardly perceptible 
in the morning, but very obfervable iij the 
evening 5 or fometimes it intermits for fercral 
days at a time, though it generally leaves a 
great degree of IBerus or yellownefi on the (km. 
It is almoft Tentirely a -female difeafe, and has 
this peculiar circumftance attending it, which 
we may perhaps afcribc to the difference of 
climate, that in France, where it has long pre- 
vailed, it chiefly aiie£ts adults and married wo- 
men, but in Britain, efpecially in Scotland, it is 
more frequent among the young and the un- 
married. 

On the other hand, there is a fpecies of the 
Fhrenitisy to which matrons and women 4d- 
vanced to the middle ftage o( life are more liable 
than thofe of a more tender age ; but as it is 
of a highly contagious kind, thofe young pcr- 
fons who have frequent communication with 
them, are very liable to be infedted with it. Its 
fymptoms are exaftly what medical writers im- 
pute to this genus of the Phlegmaftay '* Rubor 
<< faciei, lucis intolerantia, et pervigilium :** A 
rednefs of face, a hatred of the lights (that is, 

of 
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of the light of the fuiii) and a wakefulnefs (or 
very late fitting up). 

Under the clafs Neurofes^ or nervous, there it 
a great variety of difordcrs,to which people of 
the higheft ranks are lbblc> (to whom I beg 
leave to xepeat, that my pra£iice is entirely con- 
fined,) which the Medico-magnetifm entirely 
eradicates. The Hypochondria/is^ or Spleen, 
which is a fort of generic name for a great va- 
riety of thofe difordersi it perfectly removes. 
I have known feveral pretenders to fcience pre- 
fcribcj as a cure for this diforder, fomething 
which was evidently borrowed from our method 
of performing the magnetic operation; their 
patients fat round a bowl inftead of a baquet, 
and were touched with glafs inftead of fteel. 
But befides thit this was only to be pra£lifed 
with male patients, it is in fa£l a mere palliative, 
not a radical remedy, and after frequent ufe is 
extremely apt to bring on a Hydrophobia. 

Under this clafs may be properly enumerated 
the \'arieties of the order Spafnuy or irregular 
motions to which people of faihion are peculiar- 
ly liable. Young ladies are frequently attacked 
with this diforder, particularly in public places 
and crowded rooms, or at the near approach of 
the young, the fafliionable, the rich, or the 
noble of the other fex. This fpecies of the 
Chorea^ which I have had occaCon tQ remark 
0% ia 
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in fuch circumftances, is perfe^Iy cured by 
that art which I have the honour to profefs; it 
mrifesy indeed, from a fuperabundant degree of 
animal magnetifin, and is not more remarkable 
in the female fcx, than is the negative ftate of 
thofe perfons of the other by whofe approxima- 
tion it is caufed, who generally exhibit etery 
mark of laffitude, indifferencej and inaniti<Hi) 
or, as fome modem phyficians write that tcnn». 
inanity. . A clofer conne£lion, however, be- 
tween thefe two fets of patients, as may eafily be 
accounted for from natural caufes, commonly 
reftores the equilibrium i or ibmetimes the niag- 
netical proportions are reverfed ; the female be- 
comes the negative or the indifierent^ the male 
the pofitive or irritable fubjeft. 

Under this clafs of the nervous, and of the 
order Jo which phyficians give the appellation 
Vefatiiaj may be mentioned the various kinds 
of Melancholia to which the higher ranks of life 
have been lately fubjedl, particularly among die 
men. The Melancholia religiofa is now fcarcely 
known, or at lead is nothing different from the 
Melancholia vulgaris ^ to which my prefcriptions 
do not apply. But there are other (pecies now 
very frequent, which were formerly little known, 
though they had always a place in the lifts of 
Nofology; fuch is the Melancholia crrahunda^ 
the wandering melancholy j the Melancholia JaU 

tans% 
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tanSf the dancing melancholy ; and that variety 
known by tlie name of Melancholia hippantropicay 
or horfe-jockey phrenzy \ the firft is commonly 
caught abroad, the laft more frequently at home. 
Under this genus, though I know it is dif- 
ferently clafTed by feveral eminent medical 
writers, I would enumerate the No/ialgia, or 
that longing defire for particular places, which 
afFeflts the mind and the health of the, patient. 
In French this is called the Maladie de pays \ 
but the fpecies moft common in my experience 
is the Maladie de la ville, to which country 
Ladies in particular are extremely liable. It hat 
this material difierence from the other, that 
the Maladie de pays is cured by allowing the 
patients to vifit dieir natal foil. Now, though 
that may fucceed with natives of countries fuch • 
as Switzerland or our Highlands, who are af- 
flidied with what phyficians term the Nojtalgia 

Jtmplexj and whofc complaint a (ingle vifit to the 
land of their nativity generally removes ; yet, 
with the difeafe in queftion, the Maladie de la 

. vilki one, or even two or three vifits to town, 
rather increafe than abate the diforder, and ab- 
fence is found to be a much better remedy: My 
magnetifm, however, effeftually relieves it/ 
There is another fpecies of the Ndfialgia^ which 
we may call the Nojialgia pditicdy or politick 
love of our country, which my art alfo entirely. 
3 j^moveSf 
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TcmoveSj though I muft candidly own^ that this 
diforder is frequently cured by other metals be- 
fides the magnet. Of this political diftemper 
there are fome fpecies that rather come under 
the genus of the Tympanites^ of which the fymp- 
toms are given by nofological writers, " Partis 
«* morbidx tumefcentia fonora, cum rejedione 
*• aeris frequenti, et caterarum partium debi- 
•< litate maxima" (a diforder puffed up and 
windy, with a great weakntfs of parts). It 
ufed to be felt in this country only in that par- 
ticular flighter fort, now little known, whicli 
phyficians term the Tympanites Stewartii, but 
of late it has raged with great violence in every 
ijpecies and degree. 

Since I am mentioning Switzer/and, I may 
take notice of another diforder, or rather ex- 
ternal deformity, which ufed to be reckoned pe- 
culiar to the inhabitants of the Alps, the Barh 
Helveti4:a, gr Gouetre , but of late this unnatural 
protuberance has made amazing progrefs among 
the female world in Great Britain ; and within 
thefe few weeks begins to appear alfo under the 
chins of the male. 

As I muft have already trefpaffed on your 
patience, I forbear to enumerate a variety of 
difordcrs undgr the clafs of the Locales^ or local 
^ftftions to which the fafliionable world is fub- 
jeftj and which I engage perfectly to cure by 

my 
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my medico-magnetical procefs. Such are many ' 
of the D^ofthefta^ or depravauon of the fenfes y 
for example, the Djfopia proximorumy and the 
Pfeudobleffis mutansy in which difeafes perfon» 
quite near, and formerly well knowit, are 
neither fqen nor temembered. With this laft 
diforder, I have feen fome female patients fo 
much afie£ted, as not to know their hufbands from 
other men ; while, among the other fex, I have 
feen hufbands who took half a dozen other 
women for their wives- 

Among the difeafes of the ear, one of the moll 
prevalent is the Paracufts imaginariay to which 
both fexes are equally liable ; and another variety 
of the fame tribe, more frequent among female 
patients, called the Sufurrus criticus^ or Scandal 
buzz. 

Of the genus Paraphoni^y or difordets 6f the 
voice, we have frequent occafion to obferve the 
Par aphonia puberumy with which fo many of our 
boys are afre£led ; and the Paraphonia clangens 
or refonansy which is fo common a diforder 
among our young ladies. 

All the above-mentioned difeafes, and many 
others which I have not room to enumerate, I 
undertake entirely and effedually to remove by 
magnetifm alone, without the intervention of 
any other external application, or the exhibi- 
tion of any medicine whatfoever. I trufl> Sir, 
'^04 the 
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tbc dignity of your Paper is too well known, 
and I am confcious that my own intentions are 
too pure, to give room for fuppofing that any 
thing elfe than the .love of fcience, and a regard 
for our fellow-creatures, could induce either of 
us to communicate' to the public, that I poflefs 
and mean to ufe this art for the benefit of people 
of rank and fafhion in this metropolis. Such 
will be informed of the patticulara of my plan, 
by inquiring for Dr. F. at Dunrfs Hetely St. 
AndrewVftreet, jeft-hand fide of the way. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
L. F. 
Mimber of many Jeademieu 
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N** 100. Saturday, December 30, 1786. 



A MONG the cautions which prudence and! 
"^ worldly wifdom inculcate on the youhg^. 
or at leaft among thofe fober truths which ex- 
perience often pretends to have acquired, is 
that danger which is faid to rcfult from [the* 
^ purfuit of letters and of fcience, in men deftined,' 
for the labours of bufinefs, for die a£Hve exer* 
tions of profeflional life. The abftradiion o£ 
learning, the fpeculations of fcience, and. the 
vifionary excurfions of fancy, are fatal^ it ia- 
faid, to the fleady purfuit of common objeds^ 
to the habits of plodding induftry which oi>dif>. 
nary bufinefs demands. The finenefs of mind^ 
which is created or increafed by the ftudy o£ 
letters, or the admiration of die arts, iS: fup. 
pofed to incapacitate a man for the drudgery by- 
which profeflional eminence is 'gained f as a*. 
nicely-tempered edge applied to a coar& an* 
rugged material, is unable to perform whata 
more common inftrument would ha*e fucceff* 
fully atchieved. A young man. deftined for law 
or commerce is advifed to took only into his 
folio of precedents, or his method of book-keep- 
ing ; and Dulixefs Is pointed to hia homage, as 
O 5 that 
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that benevolent godde|Sf under whofe protedion 
the honours of ftation and the bleffings of 
opulence are to be attained; wlule Leambg 
and Genius are profcribed, as leading their 
notaries to barren indigence and merited negled. 
In doubting the truth pf thefe aflertions, I think 
I fhall not hitertain any hurtful degree of 
Icepticifm^ becaufe the general current of opinion 
ieems of late years to have fet too ftrongly in the 
contrary dire£tion i and one may endeavour to 
prop the failing caufe of literature, without 
hang acGufed of blameable or dangerous par- 
tiality. • 

In the examples which memory and expc-' 
rience produce, of idlenefs, of diilipation, and 
of poverty, brought on by an indulgence of li- 
terary or poetical enthufiafm, the evidence muft 
neceflarily be on one fide of the queftion only. 
Of the few whom learning or genius have led 
ailray, the ill-fuccefs or the niin is marked by 
the celebrity of the fufFerer. Of the many who 
have been as dull as they were profligate, and 
as ignorant as they were poor, the fate is un- 
known, from the infignificance of thofe by whom 
it was endured. If we may reafon ^ priori on 
the matter, the chances, I think, fliould be on 
the fide of literature. 

In young minds of any vivacity, there is a 
4iatural averfion to the drudgery of bufinefs, 

which 
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which is feldom overcome, till the cfFervcfcence 
of youth is allayed by the progrefs of time and 
habit, or till that very warmth is enlifted on 
the fide of their profeffion, by the opening pro- 
fpeds of ambition or emolument. From this 
tyranny, as youth conceives it, of attention .and 
of labour, relief is commonly fought from fome 
favourite avocation or amufement, for. which a 
young man either finds or deals a portion of 
his time, either patiently plods through his tafkf 
in expectation of its approach, or anticipates its 
arrival, by deferting his work before the legal 
period for amufement is arrived. It may fairly 
be queftioned, whether the moil innocent of 
thofe amufements is either fo honourable or fo 
fafe, as the avocations of learning or of fcience. 
Of minds uninformed and grofs, whom youth- 
ful fpirits agitate, but fancy and £eeling haVe 
no power to impel, the amufements will gene- 
rally be cither boifterous or efifeminate, will 
either diilipate their attention or weaken their 
force. The employment of a young man's 
vacant hours is often too little attended to by 
thofe rigid mailers who exaA the moft fcrupu- 
lous obfervance of the periods deftined for bufi- 
nefs. The wafte of time is undoubtedly a very 
calculable lofs ; but the wafte or the deprava- 
tion of mind is a lofs of a much higher denomina- 
tion. The votary of ftudy, or the enthufiaft of 
O 6 fancy. 
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fancy, may incur the firft ; but the latter will 
be fufiered chiefly by him whom ignorance, or 
want of imagination, has left to the groflTnefs of 
mere fenfual enjoyments. '. 

In this, as in other refpe As, the lore of let^ 
ters is friendly to fober manners and virtuous 
condud, which in every profefEon is the road 
to fuccefs and to refpeft. Without adopting 
the common-place reflexions againft fome par* 
ticular departments, it muft be allowed, that 
in mere men of bufinefs, there is a certain pro- 
fei&onal rule of right, which is not always 
honourable, and though meant to be ielfifli, 
very ,feldom profits. A fuperior education 
generally corre^s this, by opening the mind to 
€iifierent motives of adion, to the feelings of 
delicacy, the fenfe of honour, and a contempt 
of wealth, when earned by a defertion of thofe 
principles. 

The moral beauty of thofc difpofitions may 
perhaps rather provoke the fmile, than excite 
the imitation, of mere men of bufinefs and the 
world. But I will venture to tell them, that, 
even on their own principles, they are miflaken* 
The qualities which they fometimes prefer as 
more calculated for pufhing a young man's way 
in life, fcldom attain the end, in contemplation 
of which they, are not fo nice about the means. 
This is ftrongly exemplified by the ill fuccefs of 

many. 
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many, who, from their earlieft youth, had ac- 
quired the higheft reputation for iharpnefs and 
cunning. Thofe trickifli qualities look to fmall 
advantages unfairly won, rather than to great 
ones honourably attained. The dired, the open> 
and the candid, are the fureft road to fuccefs in 
every department of life. It needs a certain 
fuperior degree of ability to perceive and to 
adopt this ; mean and uninformed minds feize 
pn corners, which they cultivate with narrow 
views to very little advantage: enlarged and 
well-informed minds embrace great and honour- 
able objeds ; and if they fail ofobtaining them^ 
are liable to none of thofe pangs which rankle 
in the bofom of artifice defeated or of cunninor 

o 

over-matched. 

To the improvement of our faculties as well 
as of our principles, the love of letters appears 
to be favourable. Letters require a certain fort 
of application, though of a kind perhaps very 
difierent from that which bufinefs would re- 
commend. .Granting that they are unprofit- 
able in themfelves, as that word is ufed in the 
language of the world i yet, as developing the 
powers of thought and reflexion, they may be an 
amufement of fome ufe, as thofe fports of chil- 
dren in which. Numbers are ufed, familiarifc 
tliem to the elements of arithmetic. They give 
room for the exercife of that difcemment, that 

comparifon 
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compaxifon of objefls, that diftin^lion of caufes^ 
which is to kicreafe the (kill of the phyfician^ to 
guide tlie fpeculations of the merchant, and to 
prompt the arguments of the lawyer ; and though 
ibme profefEons employ but very few faculties 
of the mind, yet there is icarce any branch of 
bufinefs in which a man who can think will not 
excel him who can only labour. We (hall ac- 
cordingly ' find, in many departments where; 
learned information feemed of all qualities the 
leaft neceflary, that thofe who poflefled it in a 
degree above their fellows, have found, from 
that very circumftance, the road to eminence 
and to wealth. 

But I muft often repeat, that wealth does not 
neceflarily create happinefs, nor confer dignity ; 
a truth which it may be thought declamation to 
infift on, but which the prefent time feems par- 
ticularly to require being told. The influx of 
foreign riches and of foreign luxury, which 
this country has of late experienced, has almofl: 
levelled every diftinftion, but that of money, 
among us. The creft of noble or illuftrious 
anceftry has funk before the fudden accumula- ' 
tion^of wealth in vulgar hands ; but that were 
little, had not the elegance of manners, had 
not the dignity of deportment, had not the 
pride of virtue, which ufed to charafterife fomc 
of our high-bom namcs> given way to that tide 

of 
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of fortune which has lifted the low, the illiterate, 
and the unfeeling, into ftations of which they 
were unworthy. Learning and genius have not 
always refitted the torrent; but I know no 
bulwarks better calculated to refift it. The love 
of letters is connefted with an independence and 
delicacy of mind, which is a great prefervative 
againfl that fervile homage which' abjeft men 
pay to fortune ; and there is a certain clailical 
pride, which, from the fociety of Socrates and 
Plato, Cicero and Atticus, looks down with 
an honed difdain on the wealth-blown infe£ls 
of modern times, neither enlightened by know- 
ledge nor ennobled by virtue. The " non 
<* omnis moriar" of the Poet draws on futurity 
for the deficiences of the prefent^ and even in 
the prefent, thofe avenues of more refined plea- 
furc, which the cultivation of knowledge, of 
fancy, and of feeling, opefis to the mmd, give 
to the votary of Science a real fuperiority of 
enjoyment in what he poflefTes, aiid free him 
from much of that envy and regret which lefs 
cultivated fpirits feel from their wants. 

In the pofieHion, indeed, of what he has at- 
tained, in that reft and retirement from his la- 
bours, with the hopes of which his fatigues were 
lightened and his cares were foothed, the mere 
man of bufmefs frequently undergoes fufFering, 
inftead of finding enjoyment. To be bufy, as 
, one 
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one ought^ is an eafy art ; but to know how to 
be idle, is a very fuperior accomplifliment. 
This difficulty is much increafed with perfons, 
to whom the habit of employment has made 
fome aftive exertion neceflary ; who cannot flecp 
contented in the torpor of indolence, or amufc 
themfclves with thofe lighter trifles in which 
he, who inherited idlenefs as he did fortune, 
from his anceftors, has been accuftomed to find 
amufement. The miferies and mortifications 
of the " retired pleafures" of men of bufinefs 
have been frequently matter of fpeculation to 
the moralift and of ridicule to the wit. But 
he who has mixed general knowledge with pro- 
feffional (kill, and literary amufement with pro- 
feffional labour, will have fome ftock where- 
with to fupport him in idlenefs, fome fpring 
for his mind when unbent from bufinefs, fome 
employment for thofe hours which retirement 
or folitude has left vacant and unoccupied. In- 
dependence in the ufe of one's time is not the 
lead valuable fpecies of freedom. This liberty 
the Man of Letters enjoys ; while the ignorant 
and the illiterate often retire from the thraldom 
of bufinefs, only to become the flaves^of lan- 
guor, intemperance, or vice. 
. But the fituation in which the advantages of 
lait endowment of mind which letters beftow 
liefly confpicuous, is old age, when a 

man's 
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man^s fociety is neceflarily circumfcribed, and 
his powers of a£live enjoyment are unavoidably 
diminilhed. Unfit for the buftle of affairs and 
the amufements of his youth, an old man, if he 
has no fource of mental exertion or employ- 
ment, often fettles into the gloon) of melan- 
choly and peevifhncfs, or petrifies his feelings 
by habitual intoxication. From an old man 
whofe gratifications were folely derived from* 
thofe fenfual appetites which time has blunted, 
or from thofe trivial amufements of which youth 
only can (hare, age has cut off almoft every 
fource of enjoyment. But to him who has 
ftored his mind with the information, and can 
ftili employ it in the amufbnent of letters, this 
blank of life is admirably filkd up« He a£ttt 
he thinks, and he feels with that literary world 
whofe fociety he can at all times enjoy. There' 
is perhaps no ftate more capable of comfort to 
ourfelves, or more attraftivc of veneration from 
others, than that which fuch an old age affords i 
it is then the twilight of the pafllons, .wh^ they 
are miitigated but not-extinguifhed, and fpread 
their gentle influence over the evening of our 
day^, in alliance with reafon and in amity with 
virtue. 

Nor perhaps, if fairly eftimated, arc the little 
polifh and complacencies of focial life lefs in- 
creafed by the cultivation of letters, than the 

enjoyment 
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and mingle with fuch connexions a dignity and 
tcndemefs which give its dearefl value to our 
exiftence. In fortunate circumftances . thofe 
feelings enhance profperity 5 but in the decline 
■of fortune, as in the decline of life, their influ- 
ence and importance are chiefly felt. They 
fmooth the harfhnefs of adverfity, and on the 
brow of misfortune print th^t languid fmile, 
which their votaries would often not exchange 
for the broadeft mirth of thofe unfeelingly pro- 
fperous men, who poflefs good fortune, but have 
not a heart for happinefs* 
Z " 
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which wc have been for months or years dif- 
gufted and diftreffed, -long habit and acquaint- 
ance fo ally to our minds, that we often wonder 
why we are fo little rejoiced at the arrival of 
a period for which we have frequently wifhed ; 
that our parting (hould rather be fad than gay, 
and bring us, amidft the refledlions of relief, an 
involuntary feeling of regret. 

But as the Lounger flatters himfelf that he Tias 
not been altogether an unentertaining, or atleaft 
not a difagreeable companion to his readers, he 
may hope for a parting on more favourable 
terms: that on the morning of next Saturday, 
they will mifs his company at tlie accuftomed 
time, as fomething which ufed to be expefted 
with pleafure ; and think of the papers which 
on that day of fo many pad weeks they have 
read, as the correfpondence of one who wifhed 
their happinefs and contributed to their amufe- 
nient. 

If he may judge from what himfelf has ex- 
perienced in fimilar circumftances, they will be 
apt to indulge a perfonification of the author of 
tlicfe flieets, and give him " a local habita- 
** tion and a name," acconffng to the ideas 
they may have formed in the courfe of his per- 
formance. When fuch a writer has withdrawn 
himfelf from that fort of i^uthority which he 
claimed for his opinions, that fort of credit 

which 
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which he aflumcd for his (ituation, we are na- 
turally inclined to examii>e the reality 0/ each i 
as at the death of an acquaintance, we talk with 
more precifion and aflurance than formerly, of 
his age, his chara£ler, and his circumftancc^ 
To afcertain, as well as to fatisfy any fuch in- 
quiry, the Authors of the Lounger will fairly 
unfold themfelves j not individually, for that 
were to affume an importance to which they are 
not entitled ; but they have an'aggregate name, 
by which, like corporations, they can be known 
and impleaded : they are the fame Society 
which, fome years ago, publifhed in this coun- 
try their periodical Eflays under the title of the 
Mirror. 

In making this declaration, they incur as 
much danger, perhaps, as they aflume diftinc- 
tion. He who has fome merit of anceftry to 
fupport, draws the attention more clofcly upon 
his own. During the courfe of this publica- 
tion, they have fometimes been amufed with the 
difcovery of its inferiority to its predeccffor ; and 
have heard, with a mixture of mortification and 
of pride, fome people cxprefs their regret, that 
the Authors of the Mirror did not write in the 
Lounger, and refcue. it from the lefs able hands 
into which it had fallen. It may dill indeed be 
faid, that an author is often << fibi impar ^'' that 
a fecond work is fddom equal in merits to the 

firft. 
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firft. But they may be allowed to indulge 
themfelves in the beliefj that great part of the 
criticifm arofe from a natural enough propen- 
fity to undervalue what has hot yet been fanc- 
tioned by the general opinion 5 from that dif- 
pofition^ common in every thing, not to beTatif- 
fied merely with wliat is good^ but with what 
is called good. Be this, however, as it may, 
the Authors of the two works found them- 
felves fomewhat flattered by the remarks as a 
mother can but flightly refent the criticifm of 
her daughter's beauty, when it only difcovcrs 
that (he herfelf was handfomer fomc twenty 
years ago. 

When thus, like Trofpero^ they ^« break tlicir 
•« ftaff," and lay afxlc the airy power they had 
aflumed, they feel, like him, the lofs of that 
fociety which the Lounger had raifed around 
them. The vifionary charafters with which he 
had peopled their acquaintance, tliey cannot 
help regretting as departed friends ; and it is 
not without a figh that they difmifs Ptter from 
his fervice. But they owe that fort of difclo- 
fure of themfelves which this ^aper has made 
to fincerity ; and there is fomething more folcmn 
in their obligation to this avowal now, becaufe 
it is the laft time they will have an opportunity 
of making it. Particular circumftances induce 
them to declare, that they will not again ap- 
pear 
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pear before the Public, as periodical Effayifts^ 
- in any fhape or under any name. If any future 
Work of that kind fhall happen to come out, 
they will have no claim to its merits, nor refpost* 
fibility for its defefts. 

It only remains for them to do juftice to tkofb 
correfpondents to whofe afliftance they have 
been indebted during the courfe of their "WoA. 
To Correfpondents they owe the following 
Papers : N® 7 5 the letter fubfcribed Ma^y 
Careful, in N® 8-, N®* 1 1. 16. 19. 24.5 the 
letters from Theatricus, in. N® 25. ; from Phik^ 
mufos, in N** 42. ; from John Trueman, in N<^ 
44. J the letters figned Almeria, in N'' 4(J. 
Jejfaminay in N° 53. and Hannah Wmtforty in 
N<* 55- i N®« 59. 60.. 63. 70. 79* and the 
Poem in N^ 85. 

Of their readers, as well as their correfpond- 
ents, they cannot take leave without a very fen- 
fible and lively regret. While they diftate this 
concluding paragraph, it is with a melancholy 
feeling they reflefl:, that it deprives them of an 
opportunity of cultivating that correfpondence, 
and of committing to thofe readers the fcnti- 
ments of their hearts ; that it drops th,e curtain 
on their mimic ftate, and fufrenders them to 
the Iqfs interefting occupations of ordinary life. 
Yet twice to have made a not imfucccfsful ex- 

VoL. III. P curfiott 
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curfion into this region of fancy and of literary 
dominion, is to have atchieved fomething which 
falls but to the lot of few. They can antici- 
pate, with a venial degree of felf-applaufe, the 
talk of their age, recalling the period of their 
publications with an old man's fondnefs, an au- 
thor's vanity, and a Scotfman's pride ; happy if 
any one of their number, who ftiall then be 
pointed out as a writer in the Mirror or the 
Lounger f need not blufli to avow them as works 
that endeavoured to lift amufement on the fide 
of tafte, and to win the manners to decency and 
to goodnefs. 
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